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WINCHESTER 

FISHING TACKLE 

CUTLERY — TOOLS 

ICE and ROLLER SKATES 
FLASHLIGHTS anq BAT TERIES 


ADE by the makers of WINCHESTER WORLD STANDARD GUNS and AMMU- 
NITION. Each an outstanding product in its field that will win, by its service and merit,’ 

the same affection as a Winchester Gun. Sold by sporting goods and hardware dealers every- 

_ where. Described in a FREE booklet furnished by your dealer or mailed at your request. Write 
_ also for—“The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition”—an interesting guide for sportsmen. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. _ 
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“lightest 


lwin Cylinder 


Outboard 
Motor 


38 Pounds 


Ra entren Girlie 
tull Pivot Steering 
Underwater 
Exhaust 


advantage of Full Pivot Steering 
which means you can steer your 
boat with full power in any and 
every direction. You can start side- 
wise or astern. You can maneuver 
against a head or quartering wind, 
Full Pivot Steering is the feature 
that makes a boat alert and nimble. 

Being a Johnson, the SEa-HorsE 
3 is dependable, which explains its 
ever increasing sales to the point 
where it far outnumbers any other 
outboard model in the field. For 
angler, cottager or Young America, 
there is no finer outboard motor, 
weight and power considered, than 
the Sea-Horse 3. Priced at $150 
f. o. b. Waukegan. 


HESEA-Hors 3 is John- 

(9 son’s latest development 

of the motor, which, seven 

years ago, brought weights tum- 

bling down in the outboard motor 

field. It has been copied far and 

wide. Yet nowhere will you find its 

equal, pound for pound, in power, 
convenience and dependability. 

It is still the world’s lightest 
twin cylinder outboard motor. Its 
weight is 38 pounds — and that 
means 38 pounds complete. Being a 
self contained power plant, it is the 
very soul of convenience — fitting 
any boat you buy or hire without a 
thought for special preparation. 
You lift it with a single hand and 
damp it on astern. You're set. 





(/f desired ) 












Six Sea-Horse Models Priced $115 
to $325. Sold on Free Trial and Easy 


With the Johnson Release Charg- 
er, proclaimed the greatest devel- 


opment in the industry, the SEa- = saat Payment Plan. Write for Catalog 
Horse 3 starts easily . . . positively 2. 
.. under all conditions . . . even iN JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


1087 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


IN CANADA: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ontario. Distributor for British Colum- 


when the motor is stone cold... or 


flooded with gas! This forward step 


in outboard motoring cuts starting a (oe An; Chatiens had; Volinaibidin, 8: ©, 
effort to such an extent it can no —/#ai% 7 
longer be called an effort. } of WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFAC- 


This motor has the exclusive TURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 





the SEA-HG | 
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Outboard « Sitsens 
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| |PFLUEGER | 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER’’) 


Baits 
’ Get the Fish 


Bs: The Picture Tells the Story 








When you cast a Pflueger 
Bait you have proved ex- 
perience back of your fish- 
ing—all of the skill born of 
three generations of Pflueger 
experience in designing baits 
i Pflueger Luminous Tandem that lure fish. 








Spinner 
For day and night fishing. Pol- 


ished Nic -~ fy = “as 

Enamel under. 6 sizes, 3-0 to Pfil R l 
-Trout to Muskallunge. Prices, ue er ee S 
35¢ to 75c. 


also take first place in every 
fisherman’s tackle box if he 
wants to have all of the best 
that three generations can 


put into good fishing reels. — ~_ Bill Use the Net: y» ” 


For bait casting or 
trolling ask your sport- 
ing goods dealer for the 
Pflueger Supreme, Pflue- 
ger Summit or Pflueger 
Akron Reels. For Trout 
re Salmon ask for the 

a Pflueger Medalist. For 


| ba mans te oqustrncied prime- 
| y for taking Muskallunge, but . 
| ig effective for Bass, Northern Surf casting ask for the 
i | ty wy Re et 
i ur two new es, Spot- * 
| lite and Striplite, have proved Pflueger Oceanic. For 


| wonderfully successful. Price 


75, age 7. Tse—Sises 9 and = deep sea fishing ask for 
the Pflueger Atlapac or Adams. 






















Black Bass—caught on Pflueger Harp 
Spinner at Lower Otay Lake, San 
Diego, by Bill Hellings and Harry T. 
Bishop. 


If you will send your name and ad- 
dress we will gladly mail you free a copy 
of the Pflueger Pocket Catalog showing 
all of these and other Pflueger Reels and 
Baits for every kind of fresh or salt 
water fishing. 


perme 












Pocket Catalog 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY No. 148 


Dept. F-7, Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, President If you like fishing 


you will like to read 
the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog. Send for 


Free Copy. It tells >? — 
you interesting Dept. F-7 
facts on fish and ¢ Akron, Ohio 
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Pflueger H: Pork PRONOUNCED “FLEW . @* Gentlemen: Please send 
Rind Spinner FI SHING T AC fishing. of ie, free of cost, your Cat- 
pengtically rptedlees: Pd alog No. 148. 
es 
hook point up. For Bass, Oeics ciipenuainketdans 
| | ekpoint up. For Base, Leaders Since I864 
| and Muskallunge — @O ABATE. cc cccccccccccccccccccce 
ce, 75c each. 4 
¢ 
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Rugs and Heads 


That “touch of the wild’ can be given 


to your den or summer cabin with a few 
well selected fur rugs and mounted heads. 
Send for Art Taxidermy Catalog contain- 
ing reproductions of famous mountings. 
FREE. 


MUaster Taxidermists 


JONAS 


BROS. 
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MOOSEMEAD LAKE REGION f) 
‘Camps; Baths; Reached by Auto or Train; 
Spring Water, Abundant Home Cooking 
TELEPHONE and r 

















Hortense .Quimby, AVERILL, Northeastern Vermont 


Catch-That-Big-One 
a “QUIMBY’S” Site 
COLD SPRING CAMPS 
Five Lakes in Border Forest 
TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS 


Saddle horses, bathing, hiking 


Main Camp—22 Cabins with baths and open 
fires—Guides—Good Roads 


J 











TARPON 


WHERE YOU REALLY CATCH THEM 


Fifteen years’ experience qualifies me to make 
your trip a success—correspondence solicited. 


MACK MICKLE, FISH GUIDE, Boca-Grande, Fla. 




















WELL! WELL! 


DHighgateDpringsP otel 


On Lake Champlain 


A glorious spot for your vacation. Fishing, Boating, 
| Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Dancing. An hour and a 
| half’s ride from Montreal, Send for rates and booklet. 


1 E. C. HILTON, Prop. Highgate Springs, Vt. 


BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 


Situated on an island in Great Pond surrounded 
by the best of fishing. Individual cabins with 
modern plumbing and electric lights. Dining 
hall, recreation room, bathing, boating and 
canoeing. Always cool and comfortable. Booklet 
on request. 


R. E. Boomer, Prop. Belgrade Lake, Me. 











Make Reservations Now 
If you are one who wants ideal 
trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 


Here we offer and have stream and lake 
fishing—Trout, Bass and Pike. Com- 
fortable camps, running water, modern 
conveniences, exceptional table and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 














Adirondack Mountains 


Adirondack House Camps 
and Sites for Sale Separately 


Old and new patrons apply for board same as usual. 
Camps to let, furnished (except blankets and linen). 
$15 to $30 per week. For particulars address 


MRS. E. MEAD 
Indian Lake Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


Make reservations now for Wolf Pond and Moose Val- 
ley country in Adirondacks, near 40 miles Adirondack 
State Park, hiking, horseback riding, Mt. climbing, fish- 
ing ora real rest. Good home cooking, own farm produce, 
ham and maple syrup. Private home, accommodates 16. 
Bass, muskie, great northern pike, perch fishing, 
miles of trout streams, brown trout stream 50 ft. to 
100 ft. wide for fly casting, few feet from door. Best 
of deer and partridge hunting. Western saddle horses, 
2,000 ft. elevation. 240 miles from New York City, 
good roads, 5% hrs. by train. Board $16 per week. 
Gentiles only. Jay Woodward, Stony Creek, N. Y. 


Stony Creek, New York 
BELL LODGE Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 
For your vacation, hunting and fishing trip. One of the best places in the 
Adirondack Park. 40 miles wild country to hunt over. deer, bear, fox, lynx, 
and bobeat. Mountain and lake streams for fishing. Native, brown, lake 
trout, perch, pickerel, muskies, pike and good fly fishing. 
All modern improvements. Home cooking. Abundant supplies of bome- 
made, home grown delicacies from our own farm: cream, milk, butter, 
chicken, vegetables, maple syrup and berries. Tennis, bathing, boating, 
horseback riding, mt. climbing. Home-like,clean and comfortable. Every 
care is taken to maintain the reputation of the house for culture and refined 
patronage. Gentiles only. Only 20 dated. Write for pa L 


Our motto is, *“*WE FEED THEM’’. 






































CLEMENT’S CAMPS 


Black Bass Fishing on Famous Belgrade Lakes 
Fly Fishing from May 25th to July ist. Twenty to 
sixty bass per day. Bait fishing during July, August 
and September. Separate cabins with bath ard open 
tires and electric lights. Guides, boats, bait, tackle, 
golf and most excellent table. 

Send for Injormation and Booklet 


E. W. CLEMENT, OAKLAND, MAINE 


Hillside Camps  “RiNe“***S 


Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, store, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist. 
Booklet on request. 


ELGRAD AKE 
James Forbes, Prop. **'*"anine*“*® 





FISHERMAN 


Best of Weakfishing to be had in 
Peconic Bay. 


FRED MUHS 


EAST QUOGUE, L. I. 


Tel. 39 
— 








BIG JIM FOND CAMP 
A Resort for Vacationists, Fishermen and Hunters 
Located on the shore of Big Jim Pond, close by the 
North Branch of Dead River. An angler can enjoy fly 
fishing and trolling for square-tailed trout and salmon 
The camp offers canoeing, hunting and tramping over 
many beautiful and wetl-defined trails. Camp is a pop- 
ular log cabin resort with individual log cabins. Food 
equals the best, and our guests are assured of a well- 
spent vacation. Daily mail and long distance telephone. 
For further information address 

G. C. GREEN, Jim Pond, Maine 








Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 


A Sportsman’s Paradise — 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
and streams, 

CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Vegetables from our camp garden, three jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and 
Map on request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 








Come to Lone Pine Camp 


Where a welcome awaits you. Home cooking. 
Sparkling spring water. Very best of trout fish- 
ing. Fresh vegetables daily. Electric lights. Dane- 
ing, Boating, Bathing, ete. Good auto road right 
to the Camp. 

For further particulars address 


JOHN HOWLAND 
Box 116 Cranberry Lake, N. Y- 
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Advertise Where Big Successes 
Have Been Built! 


This 60-line advertisement was 
the first introduction of the 


See how Johnson Outboard Motor to 


the readers of Fiecp & STREAM, 
Johnson did it: 


in the January, 
To secure the greatest advertising return per dollar 








1922, issue. 


spent let the results of others guide you. Year-in and 
year-out successes are never an accident. Advertise 
where they advertise—save experimental expenditures, 
time and speculation. 

See how Johnson Motor Co. started ‘way back in 
1922 with 60 lines in Fre_p & Stream. Note, they are 
running full pages and double spreads this season! (See 
page 1 in this issue.) Read their letter stating: 
“FreLp & Stream has led a rather long list 
of publications; not only in con- 










sumer but in dealer 
inquiries.” 




















Field & Stream Outpulls Other 
















e . 
$s oRphh ° 
et Betas is Outdoor Magazines Because: 
phere » re* ors ‘ 
write o* ain — recor, It has the greatest reader interest due to 
ch yocd* gues? gnaot net onreD reliable, authentic editorial matter by the 
pot ° a oo rover os rin8 3928, ode foremost writers. 
neve porn sone 3927 batt or we Field & Stream absolutely guarantees 
vets ack 88 26 392 ner ogrtd nev! the reliability of every product advertised in 
- cor woes mae — ay > s08 its pages. 
e ro) ‘ P nr ‘ 
oot nes oy or the ere Its large consistent growth in circulation— 
4 its preference in newsstands sales—has built 


the strongest acceptance to the outdoor man. 


Advertise in Field & Stream and you 
will eliminate “risk’—the most costly de- 
terrent to successful advertising. Do it as 
consistently as other advertisers have done, 
and your testimonial of success will parallel 
that of a score of leaders in the industry. 





578 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY scales 
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ELEPHANT. LION. 


BUFFALO. RHINO. 


and other Big Game Hunting 
throughout 


EAST AFRICA 


Chas. A- Heyer & Co. 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 


BSEQ hy 


A PERFECT SETTING 
for Vigorous Sports 
Youth — Laughter —Gayety! 
A hotel equipped with every luxury and con- 
venience—on an island for seclusion—but bridged 
to the mainland and reached by plane, auto- 
mobile or railroad. Such glorious days can be 
spent here—swiftly traveling the beautiful waters 
of Lake George, bathing in its limpid depths, 
~ fishing for trout and bass—playing golf on one 


i ae 





have specialized in the organization 





























of the finest 18-hole courses in America—motoring over fine roads— and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
enjoying a brisk canter—exploring the many nooks and coves along tific Expeditions since 1903. 
the shore. Come for a never-to-be- § : 

eastie eumaen. Gqeen te funn. Success Guaranteed. Highest Creden- 

"% tials. Illustrated catalogues and full = 
Bor booklet write to particulars from our Agents: 
SAGAMORE CLUB HOTEL I 
Bolton Landing, N. Y. t 
ABBOTT HOTELS CORPORATION AMERICAN EXPRESS f 
_Nersern oad Seuhern Hotels LAKE GEORGE 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK " 
AGilia lotel: - Regis, New York City 

or write direct to us x 
T 


FOUR HUNDRED 


MUSKIES : 


WILSON’S CAMP 


ON INDIAN LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 
ESTABLISHED 1915 


An unusual resort for discriminating vacationists. Over thirty acres on the shores of one of the most picturesque — an 











































































































lakes of the North Woods, Black bass, pike, hunting, canoeing, hiking, mountain climbing, horseback riding, tennis. over 30 lbs. each, including 52 over 40 gr 
Excellent bathing beach. All rooms, lean-to’s, tents and cabins, overlook the lake and, mountains. Refined surround- lbs. were taken around our wi 
ings, comfort, high class table. ste 
Terms $25.00 and up per week. Booklet. Cedar Island Camp on 
MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON, Proprietors Indian Lake, Hamilton County, N. Y. Lake of the Woods i 
during the past two seasons. Wonderful —— 
sport for Muskies, Bass, Lake Trout, Wall- 
EAGLE LAKE CAMPS COME ae se eyed Pike, Gt. Northern Pike, Etc., obtain- 
For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake, MER VACATION able in the many hundreds of lakes tribu- : 
. tary to our several camps located 60 to 125 
one of the famous Fish River chain that Modern Ps... Hudson River, running water in miles by wat f lroad. Fol 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, through rooms, electricity, golf, tennis, Resstbedk siding, bath- seaneeh. ater from railroa older On 
f , almost to the Cana lian border. ing beach, all water sports, hiking. Good home cook- 
eo ; feel ing, own’ vegetables and milk, Write for booklet. E. D. CALVERT ‘. 
Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, having . ’ 
improved Salmon and Trout fishing every year RIVERSIDE CAMP Rainy River Ontario : 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Trau & Wilson, Prop.. HADLEY, N. Y. d 
Real comfort, cabins heated and_ well venti- 
lated. Running water and electric lights in 
every cabin; half of these have private baths. FOR SALE BAS MUSKIES — 
Magnificent views. And the pick of oy In nee cane SUMNER HOMES S— 
the heart of the big game country; there is no 
limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake In Adi Bn nage 4 prone gcc lng GIANT PIKE—WALL-EYES ¢ 
Camps are Nature at its best, Easily reached. place. 2,600 ft. elevation. 5 lakes near. Finest of True virgin fishing and hunting—thirty-two miles 1 
For particulars address inquiries to hunting, deer, bear, fox, lynx, bobcat, beaver, otter, ~~ ny piece of rail—yet as easily accessible I 
coon, partridge & woodcock, One trapper caught 53 as Main Street. 
SAUL MICHAUD, Manager fox last season. 40 miles wild country. This will go |} An exclusive, highly restricted, solid comfort camp, “ 
quick at $2,300.00; $900.00 cash—8 yrs. on balance— ||] in a — of scenic beauty, with inviting 
‘4 other camps. separate sleeping cottages and a nation-wide reputa- 
Eagle Lake, Maine. EARL WOODWARD Hadley, N. Y. — 3 a — — to ladies and its excep- 6 
_ . | ional table and genuine hospitality. 
. ee FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP || References in nearly every state in the Union. = 
Natural Brook Trout and Lots of "Em Up at come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- || Adult rate $10.00 per day including guide and 
1 M S dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for| | Johnson Motor service. No extras, Advance res- 
PENOBSCOT LAKE CA P abundance + trout, Weighing up to five and ervation and $20.00 deposit required. I 
Within a day's hike from oo Ae —_— Ran ee Bg Eg ae My Ta a ON THE WEST NIPISSING an 
nd ends where you can hook mighty good natura 3 " uU 
trout!"togue'and salmon’, Fine ‘deer, parcciage and || Puttr,,cage, vegsabley and, petics from eur gin farm: || ARM OF LAKE _ 
duck shooting in season. And the food—just ask any 3 5 s w. S.3 “ 
fellow pop been here. Send a postal today for er ee el Fog hy a a ‘sinnes ot Prager: My NORTHERN ONTARIO ~ 
particulars to a good auto road to hotel, _Where a welcome awaits you. Address LUCKY CAMERON, M il ’ 
Write or ay ag Address + Monetville, Nor. Ont. 
W. T. ELLIOTT, Prop. Jackman, Me. ae  - MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. ae 
enderson s Lamps an ote At Trai 
Adirondack Mountains t Trails End 
JACKMAN, MAINE Auto Vacationist’s and Fisherman's Paradise. 16 Tn 
On shore of Big Wood Lake, Accommodations for Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass|] Lakes to fish. Wonderful fishing. Salmon and Grey Fa 
seventy-five guests, All cabins with hot and cold and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout Trout. Wall-eyed Pike. Black Bass. New Bungalows. 14 
water and private baths—just a place to spend your in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and hiking. Dining Lodge. Tennis Court. Bathing Beaches. Canoe wa 
ee with your Pg ba = Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com trips. Shore Dinners. Competent Guides. Folder. wic 
n s of canoeing so ountain mbing, camp- : "page 
ing"and niki. Write or toni YW Bale cilvers Por Information Werte nl] pag DERICK J- SCHMELER & SONS : 
, D 0 c agnetawan, Ont., Cana 
E. A. HENDERSON, Proprietor 2 ’ ” 
R. FORT Indian Lake, N. Y. Bs 
’"S CAMPS 
HEALD POND CAMPS OL OOKING FOR TROUT GREEN’ e 
JACKMAN, MAINE |] For the best trout fishing in the country and a Teal Willisville, Ontario 
Omcr G. Extis, Prop. summer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in the Adi- in O Se pom og ge off hich 10 
Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- rondack Mountains. oa way. Best big and small mouth bass, pike, pickere 80 
can plan. Electric lights and private baths. camps urn she my =. a A a Bg ono and trout fishing in Ontario. Best of grub; boats; et 
Trout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. ning water guides; cottages; cars stored; outfits to let. Canoe Fi 
Many outside trips. Automobile road to camp. EEBE “ee ASHTON, ate INN He te Folder. dL . = 
1600 ft. elevation. Booklet and rates on request. CRANBERRY LAKE W YORK - H. GREE Willisville, Ontario D 
BEMIS CAMPS || LAKE VIEW FARM and OZARKS — 
evertoshing Kimball Lake Sear the Wotte tievatsies || TOURIST CAMP FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
verlooking Kimball Lake Near the Mountains || 
The place you've always wanted to know about. Why fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- Ne 
not spend — “ae ation or week-ends in this beautiful Rangeley, Maine ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or the 
section of New Hampshire? Canoeing, bathing, fish- ‘ veley . 8 Ra 
ing, tennis, golf, horseback riding, mountain climbing. — a pg 7 or - permanent home. $100 00; $5.00 down; ais 
many A Ay wai a oe Oe ne life on our large farm. Modern house, good food, $5.00 monthly. the 
. y. clean beds, wonderful scenery, elevation about 2,000 HERMAN HUBBARD 
H. C. BEMIS South Chatham, N. H. feet. Write for booklet. Prop. Lynwood Ellis. r - 
1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas Hi 
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30 corner. Plan. Day $3.50 & $4.00. se 





Trout 
Va. Stone Road or roe Oa W EX. 


ed Wachapreague, Wachapreague, E. Shore, Va. (Ocean Side) : Booklets. 
Mana 


gy Base 2! 1-10 Ibs. Surf Bathing. Del.-Mar 


A.H.G.MEARS, (Owners! 












Chincoteague, Virginia 


is an ideal place for 
fishing the entire Summer 
Excellent guides always available. The Smith House 
can afford you excellent accommodations. Rates 
$3.50 per day. 
MISS R. J. SMITH 
Chincoteague, Va. 





North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 

for the best fishing on the New Jersey 

coast. Apartments and bungalows for 

rent by the week, month, or season. 
16th St. & Beach Ave. 

Tel. Beach Haven 62 Cc. E. GERHARD 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to acquire a sportsman’s home, at one half actual 
cost, where nature has placed at your disposal the 
best salt water fishing; duck, quail, grouse, rabbit 
and deer gunning on the New Jersey coast. One acre 
ground, garden trees and shrubbery. Six room house 
with every convenience, beautifully furnished. Two 
story garage 25’ x 35’ with room for servants’ quarters 
on second floor. Boathouse also available. For price 
and further information apply to Granville M. Price, 
Tuckerton, New Jersey. 





South Carolina—Sale 


Sportsmen take notice and prepare for the future. 
Hunting grounds in the South are fast being bought. 
I have for sale an ideal hunting preserve, deep 
water, an abundance of quail, deer and ducks. I 
have hunted this place and can give first-hand in- 
formation, E. Scott Miles, 671 Broad St., Newark, 
N. J. Mulberry 2996. 





GEORGIA 


Game preserves, Winter Homes, Ante-bel. 
lum Plantations on beautiful Georgia coast. 
Information, maps and photographs on 


request. 
R. L. COOPER 
REALTOR 


SAVANNAH GEORGIA 





FEED THE DUCKS 


I have made a study and specialty of ducks 
and geese—-their habits and feeding. Bring the 
ducks to your place with my wild celery, 
widgeon grass and sago pond weed—the three 
best foods. Am experienced in planting duck 
food and will go to your pond. 

Write or wire for information and prices per 
bushel. 

R. D. ROBERTS, Waterlily, N. C. 





modern, 


MODER 


These hotels have always been 
ahead of the 
- « « They’re that today, with 






times. 


radio in every room; and_ they 
were first, too, in providing every 


room with private bath, 


circu- 


lating ice-water, morning paper, 


pin-cushion with 


needles, and many 


Statler comfort. 


threaded 
another 


The organization of 


There are Statlers in 


Bos TON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS—NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 








MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Eetiow with pack and canoe the travel janes ost tadies and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 


FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PA 
explore new cou 


of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of a x. rivers where 
you can cruise r camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish im virgin waters, 


aph big game, 


The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE. OUTFITTING SER- 


VICE FOR CANOE TRIPS, Write for Free Booklet and information. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., ELY, MINNESOTA 


For those who prefer a permanent location, we have the BORDER LAKES FISHING CAMP 
in the heart of the best fixhing country. 








IN MICHIGAN 


1,100 ft. frontage on “Beautiful Rose Lake” 
in Oscela Co. Fish and game in abundance— 
state road—fine cabin—heavily wooded with 
pine, hard maple and beech. Ripe for subdi- 
viding or for small club. Very reasonable 
with terms. Pictures on request. KELLY 
(owner), 290 N. Woodward, Birmingham, 
Michigan. 


MIKE BROWN’S RESORT 
VIRGIN BASS FISHING 


In the heart of the best bass lakes of the Arrowhead 
Country. Central dining room, individual cottages, 
electrically lighted. The last word in comfort and 
service. Meals-of the highest quality. Reasonable 
rates. Good auto road to dour. Write for folder and 
make reservations. 


MIKE BROWN’S RESORT, Grand Rapids, Minnesota 

















Inland lake, Oscodo County, 7 miles north of 
Fairview, Michigan. Good road leading to lake. 
140 acres of nicely wooded land and 60 acres of 
water. Depth of lake, 35 feet; length, 1% mile; 
width, % mile; spring fed. Stocked with black bass, 
yellow perch, yellow pickerel and trout. Good deer 
and bird country 


Write KAVANAUGH FISHERIES 





ing, bass, lake trout, pike and great northern pike. 
Tennis, boating, swimming, etc. 
Write for circulars to 


BURNTSIDE LODGE, INC. 





BURNTSIDE LODGE 


Burntside Lake is located at the edge of the great north woods within a few miles of Canada. Excellent fish- 
Large main Lodge with twenty-eight individual cabins. 
Electric lighted and excellent accommodations. Real meals and the best of service. Nine hole golf course. 
Canoe trips arranged for into the Border Lakes and Canada. A real 
place for the whole family. Airplane service available. Direct phone and telegraph service, Rates reasonable, 


A REAL PLACE 
FOR REAL PEOPLE 


BOX 248 C ELY, MINN. 

















ered, 
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Bay City Michigan 
FOR SALE:— 


Stock-Fish-Beaver Ranch. Located State Highway, twenty miles 
from Butte. 460 acres partly irrigated. Cut 300 tons hay. About 
100 head pure bred Hereford cattle. Wonderful range. 10 worke 
saddle horses. Beautiful bungalow furnished complete, barns, 
sheds, shops, etc. New machinery. Eleven fish ponds stocked with 
rainbow trout. Up-to-date fish hatchery. Beaver pond stocked. 
Finest big game hunting country in West. Large timber. Most beau- 
tiful ranch in Montana. If interested in stock raising, fish culture, 
fur farming, this is biggest bargain ever offered. Ideal place for 
ude Rench. $20,000. 


SWEET BROS., INC., Butte, Mont. 











eee “teed YOUR VACATION 


THE MAPLES 1D RE 

AND REST 
Located in the heart of best Bass, Pike and Trout 
territory in Michigan. Abundance of common small 


fish. Good eats, clean beds and good boats. Also 

furnished cottages for rent. Electric lights. Peace 

and quiet. Tourist camp, reasonable rates. Write for 
Booklet. 


W. C. GREEN, Prop., Box 157, Bellaire, Mich. 











CAMP IDLEWILD 
SECOND CONNECTICUT LAKE 
PITTSBURG, N. H. 


Plan to spend your fishing and hunting trips with 
us, salmon, lake and brook trout. Deer and bear in 
season; write for booklet, describing location, prices, 
etc. to Richard T, Eastman, Manager of Camp. Pitts- 
burg, New Hampshire or New Hampshire- Vermont 
Lumber Company, West Stewartstown, N. a 








RANCH FOR SALE 


Near Yellowstone Park, Wyo. In the heart of 
the Big Game country. Equipped for Cattle 
Ranch, Dude Ranch, Hunters’ Lodge or Million- 
aire’s home or can as well be used for all of 
the above. Address 

WILL M. SMITH 


Hatchet Ranch Elk, Wyo. 











Hunt in the “‘Famous Jackson Hole”’ 


Open season Sept. 15th to Dec. ist. Bear, Moose, 
Elk, Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at 
big game. Write us for information and early book- 


ing dates. 
SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


PLUMMER HUNTING CO. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER wvo. 








S-K Ranch in Jackson’s Hole 


Spring besr hunts, Summer Pack trips for boys, for eile, and special 
parties. Fall hunting. Best guides and equipment. Good fishing. 
Vacation out of doors! Guaranteed shots at elk, deer, bear, moose, 
antelopeand small game duringfall hunting. Summer guests accommo- 
dated at 8-K Ranch. Satisfaction guaranteed on arrangements made. 
Jas. 3. Simpson—30 years’ experience in Jackson's Hole and north- 
west Wyoming. Send for folder and rates. Simpson and Kennedy. 
Address all correspondence to 
BESSIE M. KENNEDY 
Jackson, Jackson's Hole, Wyoming 
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Quananiche Brook Trout S 
The kind of fishing you have dreamed 
about. Our waters teem with land-locked A’ 
Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake Trout and a 
Great Northern Pike. 
BIG GAME sn 
MOOSE DEER BEAR “ 
Exc 
t P ° veg 
A two-room cabin New territory just opened up, an un- ; ati. 3 BR 
ra spoiled wilderness where big game abounds. apa = >= "i 4 
Memauisit Lodge Also excellent gunning for Partridge, Duck “et ~ SE OH a tna AL 
ke Ni issin and Geese. | 
La sprees G GAME— = 
P 9 OUR TERRITORY MAKES GOOD! BI E—BIG TROUT = 
The finest Log Cabin Camp in Can- Comfortable cabins and accommodations Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- I 
ada— offering either rest or healthful . : bec. 195 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
= ng, | sores q alee , for ladies and children. ? ing territory, on the famous River Croche, SA 
recreation to oportsmen and also wo- Best of guides, provisions and equipment where the record Speckled Trout (Field & | 
men who are “Good Sports”. supplied to all parties. Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. : 
‘ arters 2 centi We specialize in long and short canoe trips. LAKE AND SPECKLED TROUT FISHING. : 
Comfortable quarters and exceptional pect s P MOOSE, DEER, BEAR AND FOX HUNTING. enj 
food from our own garden. Reservations now being made for season Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting Lal 
Fishing, hunting, boating, swimming. of 1929. For further information, rates reliable Canadian and Indian guides. ca 
ite eal Meath ian and reservations write or wire to see in comfort to within five miles of best acc 
: : - 1unting and fishing locations. First class or- wo! 
saan for pike and “muskie.” — W. BATES ganization for hunting and fishing trips. y, 
It will be a pleasure to mail 2a FOR TROUT MAKE IT MAY OR JUNE ful 
you our illustrated booklet St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, Come Where The Big Ones Await! 
CAPT. H. E. BUSHNELL CANADA Booklet on request 
Sturgeon Falls Ontario, Canada d di : J. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Season July 1st to Dec. 1st Avoi isappointment—Do it now. Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 
— 
MUSKIES DRY FLY FISHING was 
IN Hurson’s Bay Company oe 
AND NO DISAPPOINTMENTS BRITISH COLUMBIA INCORPORATED 2no MAY 1670 vol 
With individual log cabins, the best farn 
of grub, guides, boats and equipment Anglers may enjoy this engrossing sport in We take pleasure in an- 
onal 2 . = ne inland streams anc akes of the province, > - “ 
75 to 100 miles from railroad—I March to November. All fishing grounds are nouncing the opening in 
can guarantee easy of access by motor or rail. Salmon-fishing N I he * 
HARD STRIKING with fly or by trolling in coastal waters, early orthern Que ec, On the — 
- spring and at best July to October. Big game p as — 
and game-birds abundant. Competent guides Manouan River, ofa large C 
MUSKIES and a a all i. Comfortable stop- hunting and fishing terri- c 
ping-places. Some of the most sporting golf 
— Bay—Lake of the ewe | courses in the world. An ideal resort for tory. Alf 
so the best of Bass, Wall-eye fisherman, hunte yacationist. All parti ; 
Northern Pike and Lake Trout. sherman, hunter or vacationist. partic- 7 oad 
and Nor oe ulars from An_ illustrated folder, Riv 
GEO. H. GREEN Buseen + ner ag - eee price list, etc. will be fur- -. 
Rainy River, Ont., Can. Sat nished on request. i 
Pp untin Caribou District Sportsmen wishing to make — 
e reservations for this season 
ana an es We Gene @ Se Gee should write or wire: 
Grizzly 
Having had many years’ experience in the M Cita Gite é ’ in | 
wilds of Canada as packers, hunters, —— ao a pa Pg Be Hudson Ss Bap Company Sa 
tors, and forest rangers, we have acquired a Deer. First class equipment. ° é 
wonderful knowledge of the habits of local eueenesn Gnee Tourist Department rea! 
big game and have successfully guided parties s 100 McGill Street, Montreal, P. OQ. upe 
from Hong Kong, Trinidad, and Scotland. Barkerville, B. C. ’ ’ Q ig 
We are in the best game country in western : = 
Canada, adjacent to Jasper Park. Abundant . o,° e . 
opportunity to get specimen Big Horned Hunt in Northern British Columbia WINFREY’S ISLAND LODGE 
Sheep, Goat, Moose, Deer and possibly Bear. e grizzly . = 
_ " 7 ‘ id Hunt in the fall or spring for grizzly, black and brown Dundee Prov., Que.—Upper St. Lawrence 
Both lady and gentlemen guides. bear. Moose, caribou, deer and a, are plentiful. wes A TOP NOTCH PLACE, for scenery, comfort; French 
fishing and bird hunting. Special arrangements for uisine (Al). Cozy t lows, with ning water, 
MAT THEWS AND LEE enna bunting with pack horses. The head waters of heated. Content dining teiae. Bese, Muskie, Pickerel. My 
Outfi d Guid Quesnel Lake are our hunting grounds, Good accom- DUCK 'NTING. Reached by auto. References in | 
utfitters an usdes modations and experienced guides. Write for refer- C. N. BR. $35.00 weekly. Open June 15th-Nov. 15th. big 
Mountain Park, Alberta, Canada ences and particulars. For circular Write Dr. W. C. Winfrey, 825 Bienville, tro 
Lloyd & Glen Walters, Horsefly P. 0., British Columbia Montreal, Prov. Que. 
’ The Provincial Govt. granted me the ex- ; e ———— 
CA NA DA s wi LDS FAMOU clusive rights to 92 sq. miles—and the Fishing and Hunting Preserves 


NO RTH ERN ONTARIO territory is abundant with game and fish and yet has prac- Excellent trout fishing any time of the day. E 


Wabi-Kon Camp tically never been hunted or fished before. i a Spring ait diana bchlee-best rod 
TI M A G A MI lig THE CHAPDELAINE LODG br cig ~ Latugue Moose, Deer, Bears, Partridges _ 


camp and you may have read about it and the way we lentiful. Many trips can be arranged. tages 


























ne unspoiled country— | North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with ‘ * . el-*Maria Chap- ention your wish. Accommodations for Inn | 
gp mia in ihe heart of four milion acres of vive forest _ in Louis Hemon’s famous novel Maria Chap ladies. Write early for information. 
. onde - Guides, oats anoes anc pla are a. 
1 eres. Bathing, Tramping. One night from Toronto. Excellent table. | °C" Write for my descriptive circular ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
rite for booklets about camp, hotel and prices. Box 8 Latuaue, Que., Canada 
H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ont., Can. | samyet BEDARD, Peribonka, Lake St. John, Queber bs. 
<7 _— 
LAURENTIDE HOUSE — 
isiting Jasper This Summer? 
eee THE KENOSHA INN mea ee 
If you are, you will want to take a trip through the KE 
mountains with a pack train. Before pienaies — On The Kawartha Lakes Lobe Edward, Pee. Que ’ Con. 
ther, write us for full information on the differen 134 ? . bec : 
tins we have to afer, Also bunting tripe tor avec. |} ] Bet of Base and Muskaloge, fsbine, Mere ther ||) Large speckled Trout, Great Northern Pike, Moot 
goat, moose, deer, caribou and grizzly bear. Refer- anon accommodation, comfortable rooms and excel- Bear, Partridge and Ducks. Finest fishing and 
ences from sportsmen the world over. lent meals, Baskets packed for shore dinners. Guides hunting on 1,200 miles of virgin lakes ond sone 
available. Make reservations early. Accommodations in hotel, camp, or tents. Throug 
MUSTARD BROS. JASPER, ALTA. available ¢ ¢ 
Successors to H. M. Mustard & Sons Geo. S. Fleming Bobcaygeon, Canada trains from Montreal and Quebec. Send for booklet. ; 
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= 
peace—rest—quiet—comfort 


SLX POINT LODGE 


“OFF THE BEATEN TRAIL” 
A fortunately located log cabin camp in the heart of 
Canada’s green pine forests. An accessible fastness 
surrounded by many wild lakes. Practically unfished. 


BLACK BASS 


Small mouth bass and lake trout fishing really good. 
c : Swi 

Excellent home cooked food. Fresh meats, cream and 
vegetables. GOOD COFFEE and HOME-MADE 
BREAD. Clean white sheets—Hudson's Bay blankets. 
Guides if you wish. Elevation 1400 ft. Drive in or 
by stage from Peterboro. BOOKLET. 


ALFRED D. GREENE, 3085 Ripple Street, Orthten 
Beach, N. Y. After June i, PAUDASH, Ont. 





t -/ 1 2 Ly. 2 
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HANSON’S CANADIAN CAMPS 


SABASKONG BAY—BROOKS LAKE 
LAKE OF WOODS DISTRICT 


Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada and 
enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black Bass, 
Lake Trout, Wall-Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of the 
Canadian Woods, yet you will be assured of 
accommodations of the Tn order and a 

wonderful FISHING TRIP. 

A special circular sent on request giving 
full information. 

KENDALL HANSON 
Rainy River, Ontario 
or J. A. SIZER 


4401 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago 
"Phone Lawndale 5040 








BLACK BASS AND MUSKIES 


A summer resort on Pigeon Lake. Good motor road to 
premises, Electric light and telephone. Boats and 
guides. Motor boats, Own garden, poultry and dairy 
farm. Furnished cottages. Fishing permits issued. 


“THE CEDARS” 
CECIL CROWE, Prop. 
BOBCAYGEON, ONT., CANADA 








Reg’lar 
Fish 
for 
Reg’lar 
Fellers 





Gene Byrnes, creator of 
Fellers’’ comics, 
Brunswick catch. 


“*Reg’lar 
with his New 


These New Brunswick sal- 
mon, trout and bass are 
the fellows to fight! And 
you'll find plenty of them 
in New Brunswick, where 
you can have a fast, clear 
stream, or deep, quiet lake, 
all to yourself . . . within 
easy reach, and with com- 
fortable accommodations. 
For guides’ addresses, latest 
tips from our own scouts, 
free colored map of high- 
| ways, recreational resources, 
and illustrated booklets of 
information, write: 


New BRUNSWICK TouRIST BUREAU 


912 Parliament Buildings 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 











Come to Northern Ontario, Can. 


for your Fishing and Hunting 
Alf. T. Leonard will supply efficient guides, 
and outfits for fishing trips on the Drowning 
River and elsewhere. Speckled trout (up to 
six lbs.), pickerel (all sizes), pike (up to 
forty = For further information write 
LEONARD, Outfitter 
Twin Lakes Outfitting Co., ‘Nakina, Ont., Can. 








CANADA’S BEST 


in Game Fishing and Big Game Hunting 
—away from traveled highways, where 
real sport is assured. Guest letters mailed 
upon request. 

- C. C. COURTNEY, PAKESLEY, ONT. 








e . 

Nipigon Country 

HUNTING & FISHING 
My camps are in practically virgin grounds 
in that noted district and here I can give you 
big speckled trout, pike, pickerel and lake 
trout! Moose, caribou and bear in season. 

Reliable guides who ‘‘deliver the goods’’. 

WM. S. BRUCE Willet P. 0., Ont. 








Go Fishing Where You Can Catch Fish 
Moose Inn Fishing 
and 


Hunting Lodge 


Georgian Bay near mouth French River. One 
of the best spots for fishing and hunting in 
Canada. ‘‘First class accommodation in the 
rough."’ This camp is as near virgin waters as 
an accessible place can be, the last seven miles 
of trip in on private gasoline operated hand-car. 
Bass, Pickerel, Georgian Bay Pike, White Fish, 
Lake Trout and the biggest Muskies you ever 
saw. Now open. Managed by experienced sports- 


man. 

LLOYD COLLINS 
126 Isabella St. Toronto, Canada 
After July Ist, Key Junction, Ontario, Canada 











CAMP EUCAROMA 


“Where the family spirit prevails” 
TIMAGAMI LAKE - - ONTARIO 


“Can now be reached by Auto’”’ 
The ideal spot for a real vacation. Rugged enough for the 
sportsman yet affording conveniences which appeal to his 
wife. Splendid fishing. Excellent table. Write for booklet. 
ROBERT D. MORGAN, Owner-Manager 
939 Guardian Building Cleveland, Ohic 








FOR GOOD FISHING 


Quiet outing and vacation place. Excellent bathing 
beach. Home style cooking. Completely furnished cot- 
tages from $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Bates at the 
inn $3.50 per day. Best of deer hunting in November. 


WALTONIAN INN 


_J. A. LECHLITNER, Prop. 
Lake Nipissing Callander, Ontario, Canada 





ALGONQUIN PARK 
OF ONTARIO 

|| For fishing, camping and canoe trips start 

|| from Hotel Algonquin on Joe Lake. Out- 

fitting store and canoe livery. Booklet. 


J. E. COLSON, Prop. 


| Canoe Lake Ontario 














KODIAK BROWN BEAR and GRIZZLY 
KENAI MOOSE—CHICKALOON SHEEP—CARIBOU and GOAT 


fall 1929 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, 
Matanuska Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges. 
Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse. 


for particulars ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED, Anchorage, Alaska 





ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 


spring 1930 
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Nova Scotia... 


NEWFOUNDLAND... 


Here’s the enchanted land where 
each day’s catch o’ertops the 
tallest story. Climb the forest 
rivers and row the scores of 
lakes—hear the singing reel that 
tells of a plunging, slashing sal- 
mon on the line—feel the thrash 
of the black bass as he tries to ~ 
shake the hook—catch your 
breath as your great trout breaks 
water in a shower of silver 
drops! Never was there such 
sport as you will have in New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia. And 
the game laws are reasonable— 
licenses are low, and no sports- 
man would ask more liberal 
limits. 
VACATION CRUISES 
12 Days $135 — and up 
Including all expenses 

Here is a most delightful way to visit 
this enchanted land. Two days at Hali- 
fax, two days at St. John’s—plenty of 
good fishing nearby and eight glorious 
days at sea on the modern cruise-ships 
“Ft. St. George” or “Nerissa”, surround- 
ed by all the comforts that “Furness” 
service so well provides. Pack your 
gear and come. 


For reservations, literature, etc., address 


FURNESS 
Red Cross Line 


34 Whitehall St. where Broadway begins) or 
565 Fitth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S GREAT 
GAME RESOURCES 


ACH biennial report of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Game Commission dis- 

closes the great value of the wild 

life resources of that state, which 

have been so successfully conserved for the 
use and benefit of the people of the state. 
The system of combined refuges and shoot- 
ing grounds inaugurated in Pennsylvania 
many years ago has maintained and in- 
creased the supply of wild life, and at the 
same time has permitted its enjoyment 
and use by sportsmen to a marked degree. 
Two years ago the hunting license fee 
was raised from $1.25 to $2.00 by legisla- 
tive act, the additional 75 cents to be used 
jor purchase and maintenance of additional 
refuges and public shooting grounds. 
Three refuges were purchased and estab- 
lished in 1928 through the use of these 
— aggregating nearly ten thousand 

res of land. 

“The state now owns and maintains 38 
such refuges surrounded by public shoot- 
ing grounds comprising a total area of 
170,622 acres of land besides 69 auxiliary 
refuges and public shooting grounds which 
are held under leases, aggregating nearly 
100,000 acres additional. These refuges 
are stocked annually with suitable varieties 
Game purchased and released 

past two years was as fol- 


of game. 
during the 


lows: 
1926 1927 

Elk 
Wild turkey ane 119 
Ring-necked pheasant 7,152 6,169 
Ring-necked pheasant eggs 3,876 50 

tob-white quail 1,893 2,688 
Hungarian partridge 1,643 1,106 
Cottontail rabbits 57,538 80,519 
Fox-squirrel maasiness , 514 
Gray squirrel 80 
Raccoon 75 


for which $101,020.64 was expended in 
the first year of the last biennium and 
$132,399.87 during the second year. 





Game taken by sportsmen during the 
same period was as follows: 
1926 1927 
Elk ; on 9 26 
Deer-—males shia . 11,646 14,374 
Deer—special .................... 1,295 
Bear awe 660 321 
Rabbits 2,757,544 3,446,391 
Squirrel sesseeeeee 207,090 1,098,471 
Raccoon Sa al atlas ‘ 45,178 22,670 
fd ee eee 4,070 
Ruffed grouse - 298,196 325,529 
Ring-necked pheasant.... 93,635 177,561 
Bob-white quail 152,216 196,621 
Woodcock and shore birds 60,519 36,615 
Waterfowl 45,167 55,676 


The game department of Pennsylvania 
is supported almost wholly from the sale 
of hunting licenses. Receipts of the de- 
partment for the biennium covered by the 
last report were: for 1926-27, $648,965.- 
89: for 1927-28, $826,484.26, all of which 
was from hunting licenses with the ex- 
ception of $155,000 received from mis- 
cellaneous fees and _ licenses. Hunting 
licenses issued for the two years were: 
for 1926-27, 529,192; for 1927-28, 506,517. 

During a period of twenty years, the 
deer herds of Pennsylvania were built up 
from practically nothing to enormous 
numbers through the operation of refu- 
ges and the buck law. So large did the 
herds become that the deer ranges be- 
came overstocked, which has been one of 
the most serious problems the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission has had to deal 
with in the last two years. This has all 
been thoroughly cov ered in previous arfti- 
cles which appeared in American Game. 
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The Board of Game Commissioners of 
Pennsylvania consists of eight members, 
having been increased from six at a fe- 
cent legislative session. The state is 
divided into eight districts, each one pre- 
sided over by one of the members of the 
commission. 


CHEYENNE LAKE 


A 3ILL which was pending in the 
last Congress, seeking an appropria- 
tion to purchase the so-called Cheyenne 
Bottoms of Kansas for a permanent wild- 
fowl refuge, was not acted upon. State 
Game Warden Alva Clapp of Kansas now 
urges the collection of a fund from pri- 
vate sources to purchase the Cheyenne 
Bottoms, the area to be turned over to 
the Federal Government to be adminis- 
tered under the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act, passed at the last session. 
Mr. Clapp urges this action on account 
of delay involved in waiting for the Fed- 
eral Government to make the purchase 
from appropriations under the law, $75,- 
000 only, for surveys, being available dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year beginning July 
Ist. Mr. Clapp insists that prompt action 
is necessary to insure the preservation 
of this area for waterfowl uses, and 
urges sportsmen and philanthropists to 
support him in this very laudable under- 
taking. 

Kansas has passed an enabling act au- 
thorizing the acquisition of lands by the 
Federal Government for sanctuary pur- 
poses. 


LAND-BUYING DIVISION 
ESTABLISHED 


N July Ist the United States Bureau 

of Biological Survey will begin the 
examination of lands for acquisition un- 
der the Migratory Bird Conservation Act 
passed at the last session of Congress, 
for which an initial appropriation of $75,- 
000 was made. To facilitate the business- 
like conduct of this survey, a Land Ac- 
quisition Division has been formed in 
the Bureau to have charge of this work 
and also of the acquisition of lands for 
the Upper Mississippi Wild Life and 
Fish Refuge and the Bear River Migra- 
tory Bird Refuge. Rudolph Dieffenbach, 
who has had charge of the acquisition of 
lands for the Upper Mississippi Wild 
Life and Fish Refuge, will head this new 
division of the Bureau. 

With reference to carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Act, Chief Paul G. Redington of the 
3ureau said: “It is necessary to ascertain 
by examination of the numerous potential 
areas to be found throughout the United 
States those that are best adapted for 
refuges, to make appraisals in order to 
determine their character and value, and 
to conduct other activities incident to their 
acquisition with the funds made available 
by Congress from time to time. 

“The units selected for migratory bird 
refuges must be of such character as will 
best serve the purposes contemplated un- 
der the Act. Usually they will be more 
or less extensive areas of lowland, com- 


prising marsh and woodland contiguous 
to or embracing water areas, or they may 
be areas that were formerly well suited 
as feeding and nesting grounds for migra- 
tory birds, but now useless by reason of 
drainage developments or evaporation and 
subject to restoration to their natural 
conditions. The Migratory Bird Conser- 
vation Commission created by the Act 
will consider and pass upon all lands rec- 
ommended by the Biological Survey for 
acquisition for refuge purposes. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is Chairman of the 
Commission.” 

Mr. Dieffenbach, who will be in charge 
of the land acquisition program, has had 
long experience in this sort of work, 
covering a period of twenty years. He 
served first in the United States Forest 
Service in connection with the classifi- 
cation of lands, and later was in charge 
of surveys of lands: purchased for national 
forests under the Weeks law. He has 
served as forest valuation engineer in 
the Treasury Department, and recently has 
been in charge of the purchase of lands 
for the Upper Mississippi Refuge. 


WILL RAISE FOOD 
FOR GAME 


OLLOWING the recommendation of 

the American Game Protective As- 
sociation and the New York Development 
Association, the New York Conservation 
Department began this spring the estab- 
lishment of seed beds at its various forest 
reserves, which are expected to turn out 
from five to six million trees a year. In 
addition to growing stock for forest pur- 
poses, a new nursery is being established 
this spring for raising food plants, trees 
and shrubs for planting on state game 
refuges to insure an abundant supply of 
food for game. The varieties which will 
be cultivated at this nursery for this 
purpose include the white mulberry, red 
mulberry, Russian mulberry, several spe- 
cies of dogwood, chokeberry, hawthorn, 
Virginia creeper, bayberry, mountain ash, 
witherod, arrowwood, black haw, wild 
crabapple, winterberry, and Japanese bar- 
berry. Other food plants will undoubtedly 
be added as they are found to be suitable 
for cultivation in this way. 


The New York Conservation Depart- 


ment recognizes the fact that game ref- 
uges, per se, may not prove all that is 
expected of them. It also realizes that 
closely planted commercial forests are 
not suitable for game. Game refuge areas 
are being created in the forest reserves 
of New York and other parts of the state 
which will be managed with a view of 
maintaining a maximum supply of food. 
This, with adequate protection, will mean 
a rapid increase in game. 


APPROVAL BY CANADA 


ASSAGE of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act by the United States 
Congress has met with hearty approval 
in Canada. Hon. Charles Stewart, Cana- 
dian Minister of the Interior, whose 
department is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Migratory Bird Treaty, 
being asked to comment on the nature 
and purpose of the Act, said: 
“Agricultural expansion and__ other 
developments in the Southern United 
States, where most of Canada’s waterfowl 
spend the winter, have gradually been en- 
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croaching upon the marsh lands there, and 
those interested in wild life conservation 
in the United States have been trying for 
some years to find an adequate ‘solution 
of the problem of providing these birds 
with suitable wintering marshes. Appar- 
ently the passage of the Norbeck-Andre- 
sen bill by Congress is the answer that 
has been sought. 

“If the waterfowl are denied suitable 
wintering marshes, they will become 
extinct in spite of all that Canada 
can do to protect them in summer, 
for the birds go south in winter. 
Sportsmen and bird lovers of Canada will 
be delighted that this action has been 
taken under the Migratory Bird Treaty 
by Congress, and that this bill provides 
for a series of inviolable bird sanctu- 
aries in the south. 

“With reference to the Dominion’s ac- 
tion in this matter, I am happy to be able 
to say that Canada has reserved forty 
bird sanctuaries under the Treaty, and in 
these the summer homes of seabirds on 
the coasts and of ducks and geese in the 
interior are protected. In addition to these 
sanctuaries, fifty-one shooting grounds 
have been set aside for the public. 

“These are great marshes where water- 
fowl nest safely during the breeding time, 
and which differ only from total sanc- 
tuaries in that shooting is allowed on them 
for a set time each fall. 

“Other benefits secured under the 
Treaty, I may add, are total protection 
for Canada’s insect-eating birds, which 
help to protect crops and forests from 
insect pests; the total prohibition of spring 
shooting, so that our migratory game birds 
can come north on their way to the 
breeding grounds without molestation, 
and the universal prohibition of the sale 
of migratory game birds in the United 
States.’ 


GAME ENVIRONMENT 


N a contribution to the “Ames Fores- 

ter,” the annual publication of the 
Forestry Club of Iowa State College, by 
Aldo Leopold, suggestive comment is 
made on the influence of environment on 
game and the necessity for control of 
such environment. He points out that 
prairie chickens have been crowded out of 
the state by the elimination of prairie 
cover; that the numbers of quail are be- 
ing reduced by intensive grazing and the 
elimination of fence rows, and that wa- 
terfowl are shrinking rapidly before the 
advance of drainage. 

The only remedy, says Mr. Leopold, is 
the restoration of the necessary environ- 
ment favorable to each species. Methods 
of accomplishing this are not easy. “It 
takes more knowledge,” says Mr. Leopold, 
“to put together than to take apart. 

“We must learn how much cover and 
what kind to plant for quail to provide the 
refuge and food required; we must learn 
what kinds and numbers of predatory 
species can be allowed to remain; what 
supplementary winter feeding is necessary. 
The exact answers to all such questions 
must be worked out for each species and 
each region, just as analogous questions 
are being worked out for each species and 
each region in forestry.” 

Mr. Leopold proposes that agricultur- 
ists and foresters should co-operate to 
find the solution. The technique of envi- 
ronmental controls for game protection 


must be dovetailed both as to agriculture 
and forestry at every point, else it will 
never be practiced. Game is essentially a 
by-product of farming and forestry. If 
the system of raising the by-product inter- 
feres with the main crop, the by-product 
will not be produced. Most game crops 
can be made to benefit the main agricul- 
tural crops. 


MANY STATES PASS ENABLING 
ACT 


ARLY in April, twenty-one states 

had passed enabling legislation em- 
powering the United States Government 
to purchase or lease lands in their several 
jurisdictions for the establishment of 
Federal migratory bird refuges. As the 
legislatures were still in session at that 
time, doubtless the number passing favor- 
able laws has since been increased. 

While legislation was pending in Con- 
gress for the establishment of migratory 
bird refuges, the fear was expressed by 
some timid ones that the several states 
would not permit the United States 
Government to acquire lands for this pur- 
pose. It is apparent that such fears were 
not well founded. 


PHEASANT REARING IN 
CALIFORNIA 


FTER experimenting with propagation 
of ring-necked pheasants for a num- 
ber of years, California abandoned 
pheasant rearing for a period of about ten 
years. Three years ago a game farm 
was again established, which has been 
operated with signal success. The first 
year, 1926, was occupied chiefly in 
construction and getting the farm in opera- 
tion. The two following years, approxi- 
mately 7,000 pheasants were reared each 
year and distributed throughout the entire 
length of the state, stocking areas suitable 
for these birds. 

The California Game Farm is located 
at Yountville in Napa County, north of 
San Francisco, and is in charge of August 
3ade, formerly of the Fish and Game 
Department of the state of Washington. 
Experiments have been carried on in 
breeding the California valley quail, which 
have been encouraging in their results. 
Experiments are also being made with 
the bamboo partridge of China and the 
tinamou of South America. 


THE HOMING INSTINCT IN 
FISH 


T has long been recognized from casual 

observation that the different species 
of Pacific salmon resort to certain 
streams for spawning purposes. Proof of 
this homing instinct of these fish is now 
furnished by the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries as the result of tagging experi- 
ments on Chinook salmon in the Colum- 
bia River extending over a period from 
1916 to 1927. During that period many 
thousands of young salmon were marked 
in the various tributaries of the Columbia 
and liberated. Many of these marked fish 
were taken in the sea off British Columbia 
and southeastern Alaska, but it is a sig- 
nificant fact that none have ever been 
taken in any stream except the Columbia 
and its tributaries. 

It has been an open question as to 
whether the homing instinct of these fish 
was a purely hereditary matter or wheth- 
er it was determined largely by the early 
environment of the fish. Results of the 
experiments tend to discount the heredi- 
tary theory, because only a small per- 
centage of marked fish returned to the 
tributary where eggs were taken but a 
large percentage were recovered in the 
tributaries where the fry had been liberated 
and where the young fish spent a portion 
of their early lives. It is not believed, 
however, that environment is the sole 
governing factor, but hereditary instinct 
figures to a limited extent. 

A striking instance of the return of the 
fish to the home stream has been found 
in a tributary called Spring Creek. This 
creek is so extremely small that it is 
difficult to see how the salmon could find 
it at all, yet 82 marked fish were recap- 
tured therein as adults, while only four 
were taken elsewhere. This is taken as 
definite evidence of the validity of the 
home-stream theory. 

It has also been developed that the 
homing instinct is disturbed to some ex- 
tent by transplanting the eggs from one 
tributary to another. This is a matter of 
considerable importance in fish cultural 
operations, particularly in cases where at- 
tempts are made to rehabilitate runs by 
transplantation from other streams. 

So far as experiments have gone, they 
indicate that the better practice is to 
stock each stream with eggs native to 
that stream. 
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“Watch him, fellow! 





He’s coming out!” 
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LL JACKSON sat in the glow of 

his cabin log fire plucking cockle- 

burs and beggar-lice from the long, 

soft coat of a bird dog. Mary’s Girl, 
the setter bitch, whined in protest and 
licked her master’s hands as he tenderly 
removed the deeply entangled burs, one 
by one. 

“Dar yuh is, Gal,” the old dog trainer 
said caressingly when 
the long-dreaded, hair- 
combing ordeal fol- 
lowing a day afield 
was over. “Yuh knows 
ah wouldn’t hurt yuh 
‘less ah hab to.” 

The white — setter 
jumped up and scamp- 
ered around the cabin. 
In the doorway of the 
lean-to kitchen she fi- 
nally stopped and 
wagged her bushy tail, 
looking appealingly 
first at her master and 
then at her mistress. 

“What yuh whinin’ 
an’ waggin’ dat tail at 
me fur? Ah's gwine 
give yuh yo’ supper 
soon as ah_ finishes 
pickin’ dese quails.” 
Aunt Mary _ turned 
down the wick of a 
smoking lamp and bent 
over the tub of quail 
feathers. 

Mary’s Girl, as usu- 
al, dined in the cabin, 


while a half dozen 
other bird dogs, en- 
trusted to Bill for 


training, weren't al- 
lowed out of the ken- 
nel in the rear. Mary’s 
Girl had enjoyed this 
privilege since her 
puppy days, when she 
had become a member of the Jackson 
household. 

Aunt Mary noticed that Bill ate little 
of his supper of beans, rabbit stew and 
cornbread. His unnatural silence as he sat 
looking thoughtfully into the open fire- 
place aroused her curiosity. She had re- 
turned to the kitchen and was washing 
the dishes. A rooster crowed from his 


Plucking cockle- 
burs and beggar- 


coat of Mary’s 


lice from the long, soft 
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A story of the field trials 


roost on a low-hanging limb of a scrub 
pine in the rear of the cabin. Immediately 
a screech-owl answered with a “Wo-0-0-0, 
W0-0-0-0-0, wo-0-0-0-ah!” from the top 
of a white oak in the front yard. 

Aunt Mary dropped her dish-rag and 
limped into the bed room. “Hear dat 
rooster crow ’foh nine o'clock, an’ de 
screech-owl answer him right back? Bad 


irl 


news, niggah; bad news, ah’m tellin’ yuh!” 

Flames from the dry hickory logs lit 
up Bill’s black, wrinkled brow. He drew 
up his long, outstretched legs and leaned 
over to knock the ashes from his corn-cob 
pipe. “Ah’s done heared ’nough bad news 
dis day already.” 

“How’s dat?” demanded Aunt Mary. 

“Ah jest well tell yuh now, fur yuh’s 








By 
H. HOBSON 


sure got to hear about it sooner or later.” 

Aunt Mary removed her sewing bag 
from a cane-bottomed chair and sank 
down, glaring Bill in the eye. “Go’n an’ 
tell me whut—” 

“Well, de Boss wants de Gal fur dat 
rich banker friend of hisn frum Memphis 
whut we took a-huntin’ las’ New Year’s 
day. Mr. Fuller says dat banker’s been 
a-pesterin’ him wid 
letters ev’y since. Now 
he says he’s gwine give 
us $500 fur de bitch, 
an’ dat’s powerful lot 
of money fur a nig- 
gah’s dawg whut can’t 
even show a pedigree. 
Den when ah says to 
Mr. Fuller dat we 
couldn’t get shed of 
dat bitch, he rides off 
toward town = ravin’ 
an’ tearin’ like a wild 
man, but—” 

“Did you splain to 
him dat de Gal is mine, 
not yourn?” 


AS, ah did,” Bill 

replied. “But he 
‘lows as how we owes 
im $750 now; an’ dat 
when we signed de 
mortgage papers, he 
figured de bitch at 
$500. He claims all de 
rest our b’longin’s 
ain't worth more’n 
250; an’ says he’s 
gwine hab dat bitch 
by de 15th of January, 
or he'll send de sheriff 
out here an’ land us in 
de po’ house.” 

Aunt Mary’s darn- 
ing spool dropped to 
the floor, rolled along 
the front of the hearth, 
and stopped against Mary’s Girl’s out- 
stretched paw. As gently as she would have 
retrieved a wounded quail, the little setter 
picked up the spool, puppy-fashion, stretched 
her tired legs, and slowly walked over 
and placed it in her mistress’ lap, Her big, 
seemingly understanding canine eyes 
looked up sympathetically at the tears 
trickling down Aunt Mary’s cheeks. 
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threw her 
stroked af- 
fectionately the curly ears, and buried her 
wet cheeks in the setter’s soft, white coat. 


The old mammy arms 


around her beloved pet, 


Arthur, Marse Arthur,” she 
sobbed, “dey gwine take mah only baby. 
Yuh always promised me an’ Bill yuh 
would leave us somethin’, but yuh ain't 


“Marse 


done it. Lawd, hab mussy; hab mussy !” 
ILL leaned over and patted Aunt 
Mary’s bandanna-covered head. “ Neber 


min’, ol’ oman,” he consoled. “De Doctor 
mout he’p us out. When ah fetch dose birds 
to town to-morrow fur him, ah’s gwiner 
tell ’im ‘bout Mr. Don Fuller. Yuh knows 
how de Doctor ‘vised me ‘gainst movin’ to 
Mr. Fuller’s plantation. When Mr. Fuller’s 
bank was auctioneerin’ Oakmont, de Doc- 
tor walks over to me an’ says: ‘Bill, ah 
hears dat Jedge Dorill has bid in de en- 
tire dog kennels, an’ wants yuh to go along 
as his trainer. Yuh better go, fur yuh 
ain't no farmer; yuh’s a dog trainer. 
‘Sides, Don Fuller is a hard man on nig- 
gahs; he got rich out of robbin’ ’em. De 
Jedge wuz de Colonel's best friend, an’ 
he'll give yuh an’ Aunt Mary a home de 
rest of yo’ days.” Den when ah tells de 
Doctor ah couldn't ‘suade yuh to leave 
yo’ kin folks, he jest shake his haid an’ 
walk away.” 

Long after retiring, the old couple lay 
awake, Aunt Mary sobbing with all the 
emotion of a mother despairing over the 
loss of a child who stood between her and 
ruin. “Whut,” she asked, raising herself on 
one elbow, “would Marse Arthur do if he 
come down from Heben an’ see dat Yan- 
kee man livin’ over thar at Oakmont, jest 
lack Gen’l Grant did durin’ de war, when 
he stopped on his way to Vicksburg?” 

3ill answered, “He'd be mad as a hor- 
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net, but what'd 

y ft make ‘im madder 

y¥ still would be de 

way Mr. Don 

Fuller sell off all 

de kennels, an’ den treat us 
lak yallah dawgs.” 

| f The early December moon 

i filtered 


through the cabin 
window and shone brightly on Mary's 
Girl, asleep on an old quilt carefully 


placed near the hearth. Bill craned his 
neck over the side of the bed and watched 
the setter. She was whimpering and quiv- 
ering in her sleep. “Dat Gal's a-dreamin’ 
dat sheriff's come to git her.” 

The soft whistling of the wind through 
the wavering pines and the cracks in the 
log cabin, like a lullaby, finally brought 
sleep and temporary peace to the two 
heavy hearts. 

The usual Saturday-afternoon crowd 
sat around the waiting-room of Dr. 
Jerry Taylor’s office. One by one the 
patients filed into the inner office, de- 
scribed their ailments, and departed for 
the one drug-store of the town. Bill waited 
in the dark hallway until the waiting- 
room was unoccupied, and then tiptoed 
close to the inner door. There he hesi- 
tated. His heart raced. 

“How,” he asked himself, “is ah gwine 
tell de Doctor mah troubles with Mr. 
Don Fuller after his warnin’? Ah won't! 
Ah’ll jest leave dese birds an’ tell ’im 
‘bout dose puppies ah’s trainin’ fur ’im.” 

Bill removed his corduroy cap, knocked, 
and timidly entered. He stood awkward- 
ly in the half-opened doorway. 

The Doctor looked over his spectacles, 
and his face broke into a smile. “Hello, 
Bill! Glad to see you. Sit down and tell 
me about my puppies. How's Aunt Mary?” 

“Jest tolable, Boss.” The droll old voice 
was apologetic. “Ah jest drapped in wid 
some pa’t’idges fur yuh.” 

“That's fine, Bill. I'm afraid that the 
only quail I'll eat this year you'll have to 
bring me. With cotton at twelve cents, 
times are so hard on me, a country doctor 
and farmer, that my nose stays close to 
the grindstone trying to support my big 


family and keep ahead of the sheriff. 
Can't even take a day off for a hunt with 
you.” 

“Yas, suh,” agreed Bill laconically, “de 
sheriff's gwiner be a busy man dis year. 
Ain't nobody got no money, fur’s ah kin 
make out.” 

“You're right there, Bill. Everybody is 
land poor in this part of the country. The 
boll-weevil played havoc on my _ planta- 
tion this year. In fact, I won't make enough 
money to pay interest on the mortgages. 
Everybody's hard up.” 

“Hit’s de truf,” Bill nodded, and moved 
over close to the grate fire. 

“T was thinking about you, Bill, yes- 
terday, as I drove by Oakmont. And the 
poor old Colonel. You know, the old fel- 
low died of a broken heart. I called to 
see him four years ago yesterday—the 
day before he died. After Miss Ella's 
death, he lost all interest; and with his 
place mortgaged for every dollar he could 
get on it, he knew that it was a matter 
of only a short time before Don Fuller 
would foreclose on him.” 

Bill turned his head and gazed into the 
fireplace. 

“Yes, sir,” the Doctor continued ; “Hunt 
County lost her most distinguished citizen 
when the old man passed on. How I used 
to enjoy quail hunting with him! And 
going over to Grand Junction with him to 
see his dogs run in the Championship. 
Heaven won't hold him if he didn’t find 
his champions up there, especially King 
and Sioux Chesterton!” 


ILL closed his eyes and slowly shook 
his head. “Dem two wuz de apples 
of de Colonel’s eyes.” 

During a brief silence, the Doctor looked 
searchingly at Bill, who apparently was 
trying to gather courage to say something 
that preyed on his mind. “Well, how'd 
you make out with Don Fuller this year 
after selling your cotton? 

That question startled Bill. He stam- 
mered and twisted his cap in his hands. 
Bit by bit, he related the story of his 
unhappy experiences with his landlord: 
the mortgage, the threat of foreclosure, 
and the approaching loss of Mary’s Girl. 
“Yas, suh,” he concluded; “ah wouldn't 
raise no "jection to de Boss ; but when dat 
white bitch go, mah ol’ ’oman gwiner die 
daid. She’s foolisher *bout de bitch than 
Marse Arthur wuz ‘bout ol’ Sioux.” 
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Many happy days I spent afield 
with the old Colonel. His dogs 
were always in championship form 


The Doctor jumped up and paced the 
floor, his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets. “Just as I expected!” he repeated 
through gritted teeth. “Same old game that 
rascal’s been playing ever since I’ve known 
him. He's a 20 percent usurer that preys 
on niggers like a chicken hawk on quail. 
He ought to be jailed for shylocking 
niggers.” 

The Doctor turned on Bill and pointed 
a finger. “I'll bet one thing—if he’s al- 
lowing you $500 on that bitch, you can 
count on it that he’s selling her at a big 
profit to his Memphis banker friend. If 
I weren't so hard up, I'd help you out, 
but I can't. Everything I’ve got is tied 
up tight.” 


HE Doctor resumed his seat and sat 

drumming on the arm of his chair, 
pensive, perplexed. He continued: “You 
say your mortgage is due January 15th. 
That’s six weeks from now. I’ve been 
thinking of going over to the National 
Championship—it opens on January 10th 
this year—to see that great dog, Manitoba 
Jack, run. Suppose I take you along. It’s 
barely possible that we might find some 
wealthy sportsman over there who would 
give you enough for the bitch as a shoot- 
ing dog to pay off that mortgage. How- 
ever, $750 is a lot of money for a non- 
pedigreed dog that—” 

“Excuse me, Doctah,” interrupted Bill, 
his white-rimmed eyes bulging with ex- 
citement at the mention of the National 
Championship. “Yuh enter de Gal in de 
stake an’ give dis ol’ niggah a chance to 
handle her, an’ if de breaks are wid me, 
we mout sell de poor Gal fur ’nough to 
pay off mah debts to Mr. Don Fuller. Den 
ah’s through wid dat white man.” 

A sympathetic smile twitched the Doc- 
tor’s mouth as he slowly shook his head. 
“Bill, you don’t expect me to enter a 
plain shooting dog in the National? You 
forget that you’re no longer handling 
Chestertons for the Colonel. Why, we'd 
be the laughing stock of the gallery. Be- 
sides, it would be a waste of money to 
enter her. The fact that she placed as a 
derby when we took our dogs down to 
the Cotton States Trials two years ago 
does make her eligible, but that was a 
small stake compared with the National. 
The only advantage you might gain would 
be an opportunity to get her before the 
gallery; and, as I said before, if she 
showed up well, some rich sport might 
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give you a good price for her as a gun 
dog. Competitors in the championship 
must have breeding, experience and class. 
She hasn’t—” 

“Well, suh,” pleaded Bill, “if you'll pay 
de entry fee, ah won't charge yuh nothin’ 
fur breakin’ yo’ two puppies. Wid almost 
six weeks to work on dat bitch, ah’ll 
hab her in shape fur de big show.” 

“All right,” the Doctor finally said, Tais- 
ing his palms, “we'll take a chance.” 

He jotted down on a prescription pad 
the necessary data to fill out an entry 
blank. Bill gratefully bowed his way out 
of the office and, with high hopes over 
the prospects of handling a National 
Championship contender, scurried down 
the steep stairway. 

That night, as Bill jogged homeward 
down the Lee Highway on his rawboned 
gray mare, he pondered: “How’s ah gwine 
to explain to mah ol’ ’oman ’bout me an’ 
de Doctah goin’ to de field trials to sell 
dat bitch, ‘cause she ain’t gwiner listen 
to sellin’ her? Ah knows! Ah’ll jest say 
de Doctah’s promised to help me pay de 
mortgage if ah’ll go off wid ’im ona 
hunt. An’ we'll slip off to Grand Junction. 
Den if we sell de Gal, she'll just hab to 
make de best of it. "Foh de Lord, dere 
ain’t nothin’ else to do!” 

Bill unsaddled and fed his mare in the 
darkness. When  he_ slammed the 
stable door, Mary’s Girl darted out of the 
dismal cabin and ran toward the barn 
yard. She jumped upon her master, whim- 
pering and wriggling her body. Bill knelt 
in the pathway, holding her head firmly 
between his calloused hands, and whis- 
pered to her: 


ANTA go off on a big hunt, Gal? 

Think yuh mout find some kiy eysof 
birds in a race wid de biggest dawgs in de 
land—dawgs dat wins de big money fur de 
white folks?” Bill took both paws in his 
hands, and Mary’s Girl stuck a cold, wet 
muzzle against her master’s cheek. 

While Bill was in Doctor Taylor’s 
office, Don Fuller sat -at the president’s 
desk of the Huntsville Bank and Trust 
Company, studying the bank’s financial 
statement. He reasoned: “This bank will 
be the next to go to the wall, if Billings 
don’t renew that loan the first of February. 
He’s president of the Memphis National 
and can put the deal through, if he wants 
to. But will he do it?” 

A colored messenger boy reached over 


the rail and handed a telegram to Don 
Fuller. He ripped the envelope and hastily 
removed and read the message, his hand 
quivering : 

“Letter received (stop) buy Jackson 
bitch (stop) party of New York friends 
arriving January sixteenth for ten days 
hunting trip my preserve in Arkansas 
(stop) check follows (stop) dont fail 
me and I will help you out on the other 
matter (stop) Billings.” 

Don Fuller wiped the tobacco juice 
from the corners of his mouth on the back 
of his hand, and snapped at the waiting 
messenger: “You wait! I'll have an an- 
swer for you in a minute.” 

The cashier was closing the vaults in 
rear of the bank when Don Fuller rushed 
in, his face beaming. He thrust the tele- 
gram into the cashier’s face and exclaimed, 
“Read that!” 

The cashier read the message and looked 
up, puzzled. 

“T’'ll explain what it means,” Don Fuller 
went on. “It means that a nigger’s dog 
is going to save this bank.” 


OU don’t say!” the cashier broke in. 
Don Fuller continued: “You re- 
member Billings of the Memphis National 
who was out here hunting with me last 
year? Well, Billings took a fancy to a 
white bitch of Bill Jackson’s that we hunt- 
ed over. Why, I don’t know, unless it’s be- 
cause she’s Bill’s. I told him I thought 
I could buy the dog for about $100. Then, 
after he wrote to me about it later, I 
dickered with Bill about the matter, and 
I finally found out that that damned 
old stubborn wife of Bill’s wouldn't 
sell the dog at any price. So I just 
fixed their mortgage in the spring— 
and had both of ’em sign it—so that I 
can close ’em out and get the dog on 
January 15th.” 

“What's to keep Bill from selling her? 
How much could he—” 

“He can’t sell her or anything he has 
until he pays off the mortgage of $750. 
His stock and other property ain’t worth 
over $250. And nobody but a rich dog 
nut like Billings would give over $50 in 
these hard times for an ordinary bird dog 
without a pedigree. Oh, I got that nigger 
sewed up cold!” 

“Well, I don’t see yet how that’s going 
to save this bank,” the cashier said. 

“It’s this way,” Don Fuller explained, 
as he bit off the corner of a plug of to- 
bacco. “I wrote Billings three days ago 
and told him that Bill had finally agreed 
to let the bitch go for $750. And in the 
same letter I asked him to make arrange- 
ments to extend our loan of $100,000 for 
another year. This telegram indicates to 
me that Billings (Continued on page 98) 
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a few months after we 


NE night, 
were married, I heard my hus- 
band moaning and gnashing his 
teeth in his sleep. Supposing him 

to be in the throes of a nightmare, 
roused him. He fervently exclaimed, “Oh, 
thank God you waked me! I dreamed I 
lost two good reels in a deep pool.” 

His feelings were so harrowed and his 
misery so acute for the moment that he 
did not appreciate my laughter, nor was 
he ever able to join in very heartily when 
this became one of my best parlor stories. 
One day, after raising a laugh with it, I 
suddenly saw something in his look that 
made me realize that the possession of a 
thoroughly unsympathetic and misunder- 
standing wife might cause him more real 
suffering than the: loss of two reels. He 
“had not intended that I should read his 
look; he had not said one word. This 
had simply been one of those revealing 
moments which had showed me his heart. 

I had discovered some time previously 
that I was married to a born fisherman; 
that he loved fishing and could no more 
help loving it than he could help breath- 
ing. Every plan he made took account of 
it from the very first. Our honeymoon 
was to be spent on the banks of a trout 
stream, our house should contain gun- 
racks and tackle cases, and we s ld 
fish every spare minute. 

Those were his plans, 
them out as far as he 
so. He went fishing every Sunday. I stayed 
home and felt sorry for myself, for I 
could not see that fishing held anything 
for me. I got what satisfaction I could 
by assuming the air of a martyr and tak- 
ing the edge off his home-coming. We 
were both miserable. 

But after seeing his look that day, I 
suddenly understood that he loved fishing 
too passionately ever to give it up, and 
that I never could change him, especially 
by making fun of him before outsiders. 
We were just miles apart. If we were ever 
to be really close to each other, I knew 
that I must think differently about fishing. 
I hoped that it might give me some small 
measure of reward, since it held so much 
joy for him, if I ever could learn to know 


and he carried 
was able to do 
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the charm of it. At least, I would make 
some effort to be less impatient with it. 

Therefore, the next morning at break- 
fast I said, “Henry, we still ‘have about 
one hundred dollars of our wedding- 
present money left, and I have thought 
of something I would like to do with it.” 

“Shoot away,” was his comment, made 
without too much excitement. 

“I would like to buy a fishing rod and 
a good pair of boots and whatever else I 
need, and go fishing with you next Sun- 
day.’ 

Well, his eyes popped out of his head. 
He sat there, with his toast raised half- 
way to his mouth, which hung ajar, and 
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on a boulder for over an hour 


He was more pleased with me and the 
world than he had been for a long time 





water-snake kept me marooned 











took on the appearance of total and com- 
plete imbecility. He could not rouse him- 
self to believe what he had heard. 

I repeated. “I would like to go fishing 
with you next Sunday if you will take 
me. 

But I could plainly see that I had failed 
to register, for he evidently believed that 
I would rather take a dose of poison than 
have anything to do with fishing. Only 
after repeated assurances that I really 
meant it could he comprehend it, and ! 
was amazed to see his pleasure. We 
planned it all out. He knew where he 
could get a good hand-made rod; and ii 
I came to town that day, he would buy 
me a fish basket and a fly book and a 
can for my leaders and the best light 
wading boots we could find and a fishing 
coat. I could see that if I took that 
moment to ask for anything I wanted | 
could have it. 


O I went to town, and after a regular 
honeymoon lunch we went shopping. 
That really was fun enough for anybody, 
choosing the basket and finally deciding 
on a little leather-bound one marked with 
inches on its top, and buying the delicate 
little somber flies and the fishing clothes. 
And it was fun planning where we would 
go and what we would do, and seeing my 
husband more pleased with me and the 
world than he had been for a long time. 
On Saturday afternoon we took the 
fisherman’s special, a train running up to 
the sage-brush country of Oregon, along 
the banks of the Des Chutes River—a 
stuffy little train made up of a few dis- 
reputable old day coaches and _ one 
sleeper that was a hundred years old. | 
was the only woman on board. The boys 
soon gathered round us to talk, and | 
found that my husband was considered 
quite an authority. Where were we going? 
Did we know what the stream looked like 
now? Was fishing good? What flies were 
we going to use? Finally more than one 
said, I thought rather wistfully, “Gee, I 
wish my wife would go along too.” 
I found none of these men so eager to 
get away from their wives and home as | 
had supposed them to be. They were only 
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bent upon having some fun to which they 
felt entitled, even if their wives wouldn’t 
share it, but their pleasure in it was les- 
sened all the same. 

We stumbled off the train in darkness 
and watched its little lights disappear 
down the track. The stars shone from a 
velvet sky like bursting fires, and the 
brisk night breeze brought to us the sound 
of the river, slipping along its rocky bed. 
We gathered a few sticks of wood and 
made a little fire to cook our breakfast. 
By its light we set up our rods and made 
ready for the day. 


HERE was something very close and 

companionable, I thought, in being 
there, just the two of us shut in so cosily 
by that warm little circle of light from a 
vast, black, brooding world. Beyond, 
tumultuous outlines of the jagged hills 
cut across the stars, meteors blazed trails 
of flame in the heavens, and when dawn 
broke, to clothe that desolate land in the 
splendor of day, it seemed to me that we 
had looked on the Creator writing in his 
firmament. 

I learned by that fire how to set 
up my rod and to tie the trick knot 
that fastened line and leader together, but 
that was all I did know. After breakfast 
we went to the river, a grand rushing 
stream fringed with willows and flowing 
along between high sage-brush-covered 
mountains. 

I am not going to pretend that I liked 
it at all. Rattlesnakes infested the 
rocks. While I saw none, enough 
people had seen them in that vicinity to 
make me awfully jumpy, and a silly 
watersnake, poking its head from under 
a rock, kept me marooned on a boulder 
for an hour. The noonday sun was sicken- 
ingly hot, bugs swarmed, and I simply 
could not put my fly in the water. 
My line curled around my head, 


could not untangle it, or landed with a 
splash two feet away from me. Once in the 
water, it struck bottom and fastened itself 
on a dead bush and broke the hook. There 
1s no question about it—in the hands of 
an amateur, a fishing-line can be the most 
exasperating, maddening thing on the face 
of earth. It can twist itself maliciously 
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into knots while you are holding it 
straight and looking at it; it can run 
itself into a big, lopsided wad on your 
reel. Once, in my experience, it twisted 
itself around ovr frolicky puppy and 
pinned him to the pottom of the stream, 
where he almost yielded the spirit before 
we could untangle him. 

But when a really practiced caster 
swings it, how beautiful it is! It curls 
and undulates in great circles back and up 
and out, out for sixty feet and more, and 
drops like gossamer in the very pool 
where the best fish in all the river waits. 
There it floats for one palpitating second 
before the water swells like a bell of 
glass and the magnificent trout leaps upon 
it, himself deceived by such perfection. 

I had a hot, uncomfortable day, bur- 
dened with feet that weighed a ton and 
hay-fever. There were times when I sat 
on those blistering rocks and thought 
what a perfect fool I had been ever to 
come. In the evening we had dinner with 
a half dozen fishermen who had come up 
near the railroad station. The sun had set, 
the brisk frosty mountain wind was 
blowing up again, the stars began to 
spangle the sky, and the world looked 
better to me. We changed to dry clothes 
and cooked our dinner. 

Afterward, while we waited for the 
train, we talked to our comrades. As I 






















watched their faces 
in the firelight I 
thought again, “How harmless, how in- 
nocent, how ennobling, even, is such a 
sport!” They leaned forward and beamed 
with interest upon the one telling his 
yarn, they smoked, and they spat upon 
the fire and were good natured and re- 
freshed and evil-smelling and _ utterly 
happy. That early in the game, I had 
found out that not one gross moment 
connects itself with the fisherman’s day. 


The boys soon gathered around us to talk. 
More than one said, I thought rather wist- 
fully, “Gee, I wish my wife would go 


It took a good many trips to convince 
me that I liked to fish, but once having 
made the discovery I found that I loved 
it. For ten years now, we have packed 
our duffle together and waded the moun- 
tain streams. We meet eagerly after a 
few hours’ parting to compare luck, rest 
a bit, and to say how much happier and 
luckier we are than anybody else in the 
whole world, because that is the way we 
honestly feel about it. 


AM sorry for my woman friends when 

I think what they have missed. I hear 
them complain of the disaster of being 
married to a fisherman—dirty, tobacco- 
laden, mouldy and away from home, 
where he ought to be. They have lost 
from their lives everything that I have 
learned to prize. 

In the summer we have many days 
together in the woods and many nights 
under the stars. The children go along 
now too, and they have learned to be 


brave and self-reliant and _ indifferent 
to physical discomforts. They know 
many birds by sight and by their ° 


calls; they can recognize many wild 
flowers which they collect to press and 
identify on winter evenings; they know 
something about astronomy, gained from 
watching the stars from their beds of 
boughs. We have given them a deep 
and abiding love for the 
wilderness, and we believe 
that they will thank us 
for this gift in later days. 

For ourselves, we live 
over our summer trips 
around our winter fireside 
and plan new ones for 
the year to come; we 





along too” 


sort over our fishing tackle and tie flies. 

I have learned a little about fish, much 
about flowers and birds, and the woods; 
and we both know that we possess a rare 
and fadeless memory of golden hours 
passed together beside a hundred streams. 
We have been so busy with our work and 
our hobby that we have found little time 
for complaints and quarrels; but we have 
managed to find almost all the time there 
is for good companionship and fun, and 
we ask no greater gift from life than that. 
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“Yeah! He’s big enough to keep, all right? 





EDITORIAL 


INCE the Government is now 

going into the game refuge busi- 
ness, it behooves the sportsman to 
see that all areas set aside are ref- 
uges in fact as well as on paper. It is worse than futile 
to set aside areas that can not be properly policed and 
cared for. Such tracts provide de luxe shooting 
grounds for the poacher and all-year lunch counters 
for predatory birds and animals. 

The subject of game refuges can not be discussed 
without Pennsylvania coming into the picture. Her 
success in bringing back the game with the refuge and 
public shooting ground system has been phenomenal. 

Eighty-five per cent of the Pennsylvania refuge sys- 
tem was developed under the supervision of Seth Gor- 
don. In a recent letter I received from Mr. Gordon he 
said : “Hundreds of refuges have been set aside in this 
country, but 75 per cent of them are not refuges at all. 
I find after extended study that the average sportsman 
is erroneously laboring under the impression that clos- 
ing any old area to all shooting will create a good wild 
life refuge. And that is about as far as the average 
refuge goes.” 

A number of years ago, when in northeastern Ar- 
kansas, I was invited to go duck shooting. “We will 
go down on the Big Lake Refuge,” said my friend. 
“That’s the best shooting in this part of the country.” 

When I protested, I was told that all the natives shot 
there; that the Government had no one in charge to 
prevent violation and no attention was paid to the law. 
This is not written in criticism of the Federal Bureau 
in charge of refuges, for lack of funds was the sole 
reason the refuge was not guarded. 

There are many refuges in the country to-day that 
are a total loss so far as protecting and increasing 
game are concerned. Sportsmen must demand appro- 
priation from Congress to make all areas set aside ref- 
uges in fact, and under the new bill only such areas as 
can be protected properly should be bought. As the 
Government sets aside a refuge the state in which such 
area lies should establish public shooting grounds ad- 
jacent, or in a short time the man of average means 
will be left out in the cold, and our American system 
of free hunting will be a thing of the past. 


Refuges or 
Delusions? 


HE automobile and the good 

The Airplane roads that followed have 

and Sport worked a greater hardship on the 

game of this country than any 

other one thing. Distant covers beyond the reach of 

the horse are to-day only an hour or so away. Back- 

country solitudes are quickly accessible to the man 

with a motor-car. And every man and his brother 
own some sort of a gas buggy. 

Only a few years ago a visionary and impractical 
propagandist advocated a game law forbidding gun- 
ners to go within one mile of their shooting ground in 
motor-cars. Such a proposal was absurd and ridiculous. 

Today the Alaskan guides fear that the air- 
plane as a means of transportation will quickly spell 
the doom of the big game of their country. Areas that 
a few years ago were accessible to the sportsman only 
by pack train after a week of hard traveling can be 
reached by plane in a few hours. Lakes and rivers 
provide perfect landing fields for amphibions. 

An organization of guides at first contemplated 
using planes to transport their guests to and from 


the game fields. Shortly after the experiment was put 
into practice they realized the shortsightedness of such 
a policy from a business standpoint. The game could 
not stand the strain. 

FIELD AND STREAM doubts if any legislation could 
be passed to prevent a man from using an airplane 
strictly for transportation purposes. The case is 
parallel to that of the automobile. 

There already exists a law forbidding the killing of 
migratory waterfowl from a plane. F1ELD AND STREAM 
has received reports from many sections of the country 
complaining that airplane hunters have completely 
ruined their waterfowl shooting by harrying the birds. 
It is often difficult to learn the identity of such violators, 
but every effort should be made to bring them to 
time. 

Recently the public press reported that a popular idol 
had killed an antelope from a plane. It was gratifying 
to see this later denied. It should be illegal to take 
this advantage of any species of game. 

More and more the future of the game depends on 
the sportsmanship of the gunner. To take unfair ad- 
vantage of any game is not the sporting thing to do. 
Game laws should be observed rather than enforced. 
Gunners should look upon bag limits and closed sea- 
sons as necessary restrictions for their benefit. 


FEW years ago, more for- 

Poor ward states were congratulat- 

. ing Florida on having adopted a 

Floride fish and game code with salaried 

wardens to enforce the laws. Apparently this bubble, 
like the land boom, has burst. 

Outsiders would gather that those in power in the 
Everglade State believe in the wide-open policy of 
“Come and get it while it lasts.” Newspaper clippings 
announced that the Governor of Florida had suspended 
the State Game and Fish Commissioner and appointed 
a successor who will “call on the sheriffs of the state 
to enforce strictly the game and fish laws and to 
eliminate deputy commissioners and wardens.” 

FIELD AND STREAM knows nothing of the quarrel 
between Governor and Game Commissioner, but we do 
know that the enforcement of conservation laws by 
sheriffs and constables will be a farce. Time and again 
this system of game-law enforcement has been tried 
in various states, and without a single exception it has 
failed miserably. In most cases, peace officers are not 
qualified to enforce game laws. If by chance they 
happen to be sportsmen and know the difference 
between a quail and a jack-snipe, other duties would 
prevent their giving the game the attention it deserves. 

Florida exacts a license fee from resident hunters. 
Non-residents also are required to make a substantial 
contribution before they hunt. What, may we ask, is 
going to be done with the funds thus obtained if 
wardens are not employed to care for the asset repre- 
sented by the fish and game? 

The sportsmen of Florida should explain certain 
things to the Governor, and it might also be well for 
the business men of that state who profit from the 
dollars of Northern sportsmen to demand adequate 
fish and game protection. 
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Fragments of newspaper wadding drifted through the alders 


QO far as the knowledge of the writer extendeth, there 
have been no statues made of Jim Hooper and no bronze 
tablets let into the sagging log walls of the cabin where 
he was born by the people of a grateful republic. 

Measured by the standards of the New England community 
where he lived and drank and died, Jim failed to earn so much 
as an average merit mark. 

By trade he was a wood-cutter, as much as anything. The 
pictures I have of that long figure wielding a four-pound 
double-bitted ax with skill, power and grace show a man 
entitled to respect. Other presentations of Jim returning to 
his cabin on the Marsh after a losing bout with the mixture 
of alcohol and water that was his favorite recreational bever- 
age probably account for his low moral rating in the neighbor- 
hood. Jim loved the woods and leisure and _ irresponsibility, 
and was of a spiritual kinship with Rip Van Winkle. Naturally, 
he was a friend of mine. 

He knew, I say, the woods and the waters. He knew the woods 
and fields and where to find game; but when found, he could 
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By 
H. P. SHELDON 


Woodcock shooting “in those days” among the 


seldom pull off a decent shot, for he was not a good marksman. 
He knew all the fishing waters, but he rarely caught anything 
remarkable. He lived on the Marsh—a broad fen that was 
thickly studded with muskrat houses and was the favorite resort 
of coons and mink—but his catch of fur was the smallest and 
poorest of any taken in the neighborhood. 

He was poor, good-natured and shiftless; lean, gangling and 
tireless; lazy where profitable employment threatened, and 
energetic when it was ginseng digging, coon or rabbit hunting, 
bullhead fishing, or some similar fiddling, footless project. 

Jim came to a stop in front of my boyhood home one October 
afternoon and beckoned me out to the roadway. He would never 
come into the house if he could avoid it. 


«ce URL,” said he, beaming and grinning, “I hev faound ye 

some woodcock. Congo Jackson sez to me, sezzee, ‘They’s 
a mess o’ woodcock usin’ the Ol’ Fitzgerald Place,’ sezzee, ‘an’ 
I believe,’ sezzee, ‘that ef a feller c’n shoot on the wing,’ sezzee, 
‘thet he could git him a harndsome mess.’ Sezzi, ‘I'll fetch a 
feller up,’ sezzi, ‘at kin comb ’em,’ sezzi, ‘an’ I ain’t so dummed 
poor at shootin’ on the fly myself, by Judas!’ Naow, Hurl, let’s 
git an early start tomorrer mornin’. Kin ye go?” 

“T’ll be at your house at sunup,” I told him. 

In those days, now twenty-five years ago and long before 
market shooting and summer shooting had been stopped through- 
out the country by Federal authority, the woodcock was a rare 
bird in the same covers where now, multiplying under proper 
protective laws, he is again abundant. They were, indeed, much 
scarcer than good deeds in a naughty world, and a chance at these 
strange and fascinating birds had never before come my way. 
I could actually have counted all the individual specimens seen 
up to that time on the fingers of both hands. This notwithstand- 
ing the fact that from spring to winter I roamed the very haunts 
that in seasons past had yielded splendid bags. 

“All right, Hurl. Say, ye don’t happen to hev no sech thing 
as a little paowder an’ shot, do ye? I hain’t got a mite o’ 
ammernition an’ clean fergot to git me some to the store.” 

It didn’t look like a clause in a contract, but that is precisely 
what it was, for we understood that I was liable for “ammerni- 
tion” and tobacco if Jim showed me gunning. 

The next morning I set out with a half-pint flask of black 
powder and another of shot for Jim’s muzzle-loader and a 
package of “yellow paper” Mechanic’s Delight for its owner. 
Also, my pockets carried a lunch and a couple of dozen loaded 
brass shells for my own little double sixteen. 

Jim’s cabin lay just across the old stone bridge. He was 
already abroad when I came up, but there was some delay 
while he fed himself, his pigs, his dogs and finally his game 
roosters. Of these warrior birds he had a dozen or two. Then he 
got his gun down from the pegs, found a handful of paper for 
wadding, and we set out along a dim path into the woods. A 
child, naked save for one brief garment and certain rich smears 
of molasses, followed us, but not far. 

“Naow, Pud,” remonstrated Jim, turning and bending above 
his progeny, “do yeou want I should warm yore sed daown? 
Yeou hyper fer the haouse!” 

The youngster appeared to be acutely aware of the peculiar 
vulnerability of the locality selected for “warming,” and vanished 
without a word. 

Wet sprays of the dogwood branches touched our faces, and 
our nostrils were filled with the sweet pungency of the hazels 
and the queer, pleasant odor of the ripe toadstools that every- 
where displayed their treacherous, appetizing colors. Our shoes 
thumped against stones as we crossed the ridges, and splashed 
in the black mud as we strode through the intervening hollows. 
Grouse whirred up before our approach, but we did not attempt 
a shot. For one reason, we were after woodcock; for another, 
we were moving at far too fast a clip to indulge in any business 
with our shotguns. 

Jim traveled like an Indian. Though I have trailed with many 
a terrible walker since, I have yet to meet one who could make 
my boot-heels fly as could Jim. His regular, ordinary pace 
always kept me at that distressing gait which is more 
than the fastest walk and just uncomfortably less than a trot. 
The good-natured chap never knew how close to “quits” he 
often had me. 

Congo Jackson was, in his way, as rare a bird as the 
woodcock in that community, for his skin was like black ivory. 
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SASSIFY 


birches and alders of old New England 


He was, in fact, a runaway slave brought North on “the under- 
ground railroad” just before the Civil War. He had settled 
here in a clearing in the great woods, where he built a cabin, 
cleared an acre or two of land, and lived the hard life of a 
free man. 

He was a good old soul, and an object of intense interest 
to the youngsters by reason of his strange history, his ebony 
skin and the hermit life he led. He was digging his crop of 
potatoes when we came up, and he straightened his bent back 
and bobbed his gray poll cheerily in answer to our hail. 

Jim immediately stopped, rested the butt of his gun on the 
ground, his forearms across the muzzle, and braced his right 
heel flatwise against the inner side of his left knee. This was 
a characteristic pose, and indicated that he was ready for a 
sociable chat. Completely winded from the six-mile “go-as-you- 
please,” I chose to perch on the top rail of Congo’s garden 
fence. 

“Naow, Jackson, this here is the feller I told ye abaout. He's ; 
a wingshot, an’ an almighty good one, too! I guess me an’ Ol 
Sassify c’n sing ’em a song too, though I hain't in no wise 
as cute at it as Hurl here, bein’ as I hain’t much o’ a hand to 
practise. We come up to git them woodcock yeou was tellin’ 
abaout. Ef ye’ll say where they are, we'll cut along naow an’ 
thank ye kindly.” 

“Yas, indeedy!” agreed the old darky, hobbling a few steps 
in the direction of the gate. 

As he shuffled along he gave me a swift and comprehensive 
scrutiny, which was returned with interest. As his eyes met 
mine he bobbed his gray head again and tugged at his forelock 
with thumb and black forefinger—a curious kind of salute that 
I had never seen before, and the meaning of which I did not 
then comprehend. 

The old fellow pointed down a narrow valley where a brook 
ran about the tangled roots of black alders. Scraggly old apple 
trees stood forlornly and dropped their many-colored fruit as 
if they themselves were indifferent of a treasure that no one 
but deer, partridges, woodchucks and squirrels ever came to reap. 


PECT you-all fin’ dem woodcock ‘long side de run in 

de alder bresh,” said Congo, in a voice that was soft and 
uncouth in my ears. “Scahed out numbahs ob buhds ’mongst de 
trees in de ol’ orchard, too. You-all gwine git right smaht 
shootin’! Plenty peasant up de run.” I gathered that by pheasant 
he referred to our grouse. “Um humph!” he continued reminis- 
cently. “Ol’ Marse useter shoot de woodcock down in Louisanny 
in de ol’ days. De nigger dat didn’t move spry in de canes en 
keep de buhds jumpin’ jest ez likely git some er de buhd shot, 
too. Yas, suh! Right servigerous ol’ man wuz de Ol’ Marse 
when he cotch a boy prankin’ on him!” 

I wanted to stay and hear more about this terrible man who 
shot his slaves with bird shot if they lagged in beating out wood- 
cock. The whole picture was intensely strange to me: the planter 
with his white hat and his slave whip—so I pictured him—his 
long swallow-tail coat, his fierce goatee whiskers, and the 
scared black boys prancing in the cane brakes among the moc- 
casin snakes, alligators and other tropical slimy horrors. But 
Jim had no interest in these things and longed for action. 

We descended the slope to the valley. I could see, from the 
occasional cellar hole with its clump of ragged rose bushes, 
that on this spot had once been a farm. Jim said that there had 
been a half dozen farms in the valley. 

“What became of ’em, Jim?” 

“Dunno ez I ever heard, Hurl. Ain’t been no one lived here 
since I c’n remember. Moved aout, er died, er suthin’, I guess. 
Mebbe the Injuns got ’em. Ain’t no haouses standin’, ner 
hain’t been in my time. Nothin’ but ol’ orchards an’ cellar holes. 
Naow, I'll load my gun an’ gwup one side o’ the brook, an’ you 
gwup ‘tother, an’ we'll git’ us some woodcock.” 

The loading was done, carefully as befitted so redoubtable a 
weapon as Ol’ Sassify. T never learned the origin of the old 
gun’s name nor what it meant. We moved forward. Beside a 
huge limestone boulder, where the ground was strewn with Ae 
caying apples from an ancient tree, Jim nearly stepped on the 
first woodcock. I heard the bird’s quaint whistle and the sub- 
dued whip of his wings as he went aloft, and turned in time to 
see the ’cock twisting away upstream. 

Jim stared a moment, threw up his gun, and began a long, 
fumbling, inept attempt to sight down on the elusive target. 





So redoubtable a weapon deserved most careful loading 


It was agony to me, already somewhat acquainted with the 
swift, smart performance of the wingshot, and this fatal 
bungling wrung me. A dozen times I mentally pulled the 
trigger for him, only to see Jim catch himself on the verge 
of firing, recover, and begin all over again the hopeless 
process. Then, when all was lost, there came the pip! of the 
exploding gun cap and the kerboom! of the charge. Smoke 
and fragments of the newspaper wadding drifted through the 
alders. 


OR some seconds my companion stood poised and ex- 

pectant, as if he still conceived that the vanished bird might 
desist from this nonsense and come back and drop dead at the 
shooter’s feet. Then he slowly relaxed and began fumbling 
for powder flask, wadding, shot and caps. 

“I declar, Hurl,” he drawled as he set about recharging the 
smoking tube, “it’s turrible hard to draw a bead on ’em with a 
consarned ol’ gun like I got! Naow, that’n o’ yourn handles cute. 
I p’sume t’ say the gun hez a great deal to do with shootin’.” 
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“You've got to shoot quick, Jim,” I 
explained, giving him in one brief dose 
about all that I knew then of the technique 
of bird shooting—or have learned since, 
for that matter. 

“But it won't do to shoot onless ye 
kin sight on ’em; an’ wi'aout the cussed 
birds quit bobbin’ an’ flurrupin’, ye can't 
git nary a bead on ‘em—leastways not wi’ 
a dummed cantankerous ol’ gun.” 

The next cock was mine. He sprang 
from a tiny clearing in a clump of 
“steeple top” bushes, and I saw 
the long bill, the black eye, shiny 
as a shoe-button, and the strange 
jetty markings on his plumage. 
Partridge I was familiar with, and 
they no longer “scared the liver 
out of me”; but this fellow was 
something else. 


ANG! went the first barrel, 
the lusty black powder blaz- 
mg before the gun was half-way 
up or the bird ten paces distant. 
The white smoke hung exasper- 
atingly, and finally I plunged for- 
ward through it and caught sight 
of my bird hovering like a big bat 
above the alders. In haste I 
switched the gun and fired again, 
and saw the bird pitch downward. 
Running forward into the tan- 
gle, I found and gathered my 
game, and cared little t that my tear- 
ing passage had flushed another 
cock that went away unshot at. 
The bird went into one pocket 
of the old shooting coat, and the 
empty brass cartridge case, moist 
and reeking, went into another, to 
be carried home and _ recharged 
for the next excursion. 

Jim, meanwhile, was moving 
silently up his side of the brook. 
A partridge feeding in an old 
apple tree perceived the gaunt, 
furtive figure and began twitter- 
ing excitedly, while it cocked its 
silly headand stared. Jim’s eye was instantly 
on the bird, and the long gun came up; but 
the game was off and whirring away un- 
der the orchard boughs before the gunner 
could bring himself to press the trigger. 

“Gosh dum it!” he exclaimed, as he 
lowered his weapon. “I can’t seem to do 
nothin’ wi’ the cussed ol’ gun!” 

At his feet there was a sudden appari- 
tion of brown and black and the shrill 
twitter of a rising woodcock. Jim and 


Field and Stream 


Old Sassify followed the bird’s flight with 
the same terrific intensity, but again the 
game was far out of danger before the 
heavy voice of the fowling-piece pro- 
claimed a decision arrived at too late. 

We came next upon the mouldy foun- 
dation stones of an old mill. Where the 
pond had been was a swamp too wet and 
soit and cold for the comfort of bird or 
man. The gently sloping banks gave 
splendid ground, however, and Jim went 
around one edge while I proceeded around 





“By Judas Priest! I spottered him” 


the other. He was soon out of sight in 
a tract of alders and thorn-apple bushes, 
but from time to time I heard the thunder 
of his gun and had mental pictures of Jim 

“dumming” and “consarning” the poor 
old weapon. 

I have flushed the brown, long-billed 
rascal in many a cover since that day, 
and with increasing frequency, thank 
God, as the years have passed; I have 
sought him in company with the finest 


sportsmen of this or any other country, 
but I do not recall any day with the wood- 
cock that was a better one than that. 
Every bird that rose was a mystery on the 
wing, and a miracle was wrought every 
time that my little gun brought one down 
to earth. 

Now and then a grouse would roar 
aloft, and once I saw a red fox slip away 
through the alder stems. Squirrels barked 
and squalled in the hickories on the warm 
hillsides, and crows gossiped, not unmusic- 
ally, and shook their sable feath- 
ers in the sunshine. A day like 
that, with the rich colors of fruit- 
ful autumn mingled with the 
sharper tang of powder smoke in 
one’s nostrils and with the knowl- 
edge that in the next thirty paces 
a woodcock or partridge will 
spring from under foot, is reason 
enough for living. 

At noon we met, Jim and I, 
and boiled the pot and ate our 
lunch beside an ancient spring. 
Jim was downcast and disconso- 
late, and eyed his grim and 
veteran weapon glumly. 


Y mighty!” he decided, be- 

tween bites of a tremen- 
dous pork sandwich. “I shall 
sell the dummed ol’ fuser to 
Rawl nex’ time he comes by an’ 
git me a brich-loader, so I shall! 
It don’t no more’n roll the shot 
out’n the barrel! She's britch- 
burnt!” And he gave the gun a 
scornful cuff, as if it were a 
disobedient dog. 

We set out homeward, follow- 
ing a dim forest road at a pace 
moderate enough to permit us to 
take a shot now and then at a 
grouse. We saw no more wood- 
cock after leaving that remote 
cover. 

“Used to be slews on ’em,” Jim 
told me. “Sody Walker an’ Marve 
Goodfellow used to kill lots on ’em an’ 
send ’em off to some furrin place to sell 
’em. They got ez high ez a dollar a pair 
fer ’em! They wuz sure slick ones, I 
tell ye!” 

“Why, Hurl, it wan’t nothin’ six, seven 
year ago to git a baker’s dozen o’ wood- 
cock any day in them alders ri’ daown by 
the Ol’ Sawmill Haouse! So wuz they 
faound in Grady’s Swamp an’ in your 

s Rock Pastur’. (Continued on page 64) 


The gently sloping banks of the pond with their alders and thorn-apple bushes 
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Dangerous Contacts 


Often poison-ivy is blamed when the guilt hes elsewhere 


AVE you ever returned from a 

hunting or fishing trip with an 

itching, burning skin that soon 

broke into reddened, painful 
rashes? Of course, you blamed the trouble 
on poison-ivy, and perhaps you were 
right; but poison-ivy is not always at 
fault, since the list of contact-poisoning 
plants in America exceeds a hundred 
species, a number of which are quite com- 
mon. Although poison-ivy is the worst 
culprit of them all, there is no doubt that 
this well-known species frequently shoul- 
ders the blame for other members of its 
rash-producing clan. 

The most dangerous of all skin-poison- 
ing plants is not poison-ivy, but a close 
relative known as poison-sumac, a species 
limited to swampy or moist soil. The toxic 
principle, a non-volatile oil, is the same 
as in poison-ivy but more powerful. Cases 
of fatal poisoning have been reported as 
a result of contact with this highly dan- 
gerous plant. 

A rather unusual case occurred in 
northern Indiana, where a man cut down 
a shrub growing along the shore of a 
small lake and utilized a long stem as a 
fishing pote. A few hours later his face 
and hands became highly inflamed, the 
typical vesicles or blebs broke out in pain- 
ful masses, and the unfortunate victim be- 
came so severely ill that for a time his 
life was despaired of. Even after a month 
in bed, the patient had not fully recovered. 
The mystery of the cause of the trou- 
ble was solved when it was found that 
the fishing pole was made of poison- 
sumac. 

Poison-sumac is a shrub with leaves 
somewhat resembling those of common 
elder but without teeth on the edges, a 
useful character in distinguishing this dis- 
agreeable species. The berries, which are 
a greenish gray in color and borne in 
clusters, are distributed by birds as are 
the fruits and seeds of poison-ivy. Any 


All species of buttercups contain irritating 
juices that may cause sores 
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Harmless sumac has red fruit clusters 


plant resembling sumac or elder growing 
on wet land, particularly in swampy 
places, should be carefully avoided. When 
touched accidentally, wash the skin as soon 
as possible with strong soap and running 
water, and treat the vesicles on their first 
appearance with a 10 per cent permanga- 
nate of potash solution. 

Some such species as poison-sumac is 
probably responsible for the fabled upas- 
tree, of which it is related that no other 
plant could live within a radius of fifteen 
miles of it. Nor could any animal live near 
its deadly influence, even birds toppling 
lifeless upon its branches. The upas-tree 
was said to be fatal to man when ap- 
proached to the leeward; and of a hun- 
dred persons condemned to collect upas- 
juice, the fable would have us believe that 
only three survived this virulent poison. 


Wild carrot or Queen Anne’s Lace, an- 
other contact-poisoning plant 
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Poison-sumac has a Japanese cousin, 
used in the making of lacquer and varnish, 
that imparts its poisonous properties to 
persons who come in contact with orna- 
ments, wall-paper and other objects upon 
which the varnish has been used. The 
so-called Mah Jong poisoning that broke 
out while this oriental game was enjoying 
its brief vogue was caused by handling 
imported tiles finished with Japanese 
lacquer containing the toxic sumac prin- 
ciple. 

Any member of the sumac tribe should 
be looked upon with suspicion, particular- 
ly by persons with sensitive skins. Even 
the common or smooth sumac may cause 
a hot, reddish rash that stings and itches 
almost beyond endurance. 

Aside from poison-ivy, the commonest 
species capable of causing skin disease is 
wild parsnip, an abundant plant along 
roadsides and in fields. It is merely the 
wild form of the cultivated garden parsnip, 
but to persons with susceptible skins con- 
tact with the plant, particularly the yellow 
flower heads, may be followed by a skin 
rash that gradually develops into water 
blisters. Soon the skin becomes highly 
sensitive, greatly swollen and extremely 
painful to the touch. After a few days 
the blisters break and the skin dries and 
peels, leaving spotted pink areas that later 
darken to brown and gradually disappear. 
Even the tame garden parsnip may act 
in a similar manner, although the wild 
form is more actively poisonous. 


S with ivy poisoning, susceptibility to 
parsnip poisoning varies. That wild 
parsnips are capable of causing consider- 
able trouble was demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of a group of Indiana youngsters 
who took a dip in the old swimming hole. 
The formality of towels was dispensed 
with in favor of a drying game of tag in 
the hot sun. Unfortunately, wild parsnips 
abounded where (Continued on page 64) 


The hairs on the flowering stems of the 
yellow lady’s slipper are poisonous 
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te GSlory of the Salt 


After the big bronzxe-backed channel bass of Pamlico 





Battling a big one in the surf 


“ ERE goes the first one, boys,” 
I sang out as the reel slowly 
began to click with its inspiring 
radiogram from the deep. 

It was unquestionably the strike of a 
channel bass, aristocrat of the salt. They 
take the bait as no other fish, deliberately 
testing its quality before they pass it back 
to the powerful grinders. I let him run 
for a space. To strike too soon means to 
lose the fish. To wait too long means that 
he may reject the bait, particularly if 
he feels the weight of the lead too strong- 
ly; or worse, the fish may swallow the 
hook, thus shortening the fight and lessen- 
ing the pleasure of capture. 

I struck! He was off in a long, straight, 
breath-taking run, twenty ... thirty . 
forty yards. Tighter and tighter I pressed 
my thumb on the leather brake until he 
stopped. No sulking, though; the line cut 
the water in a wide crescent to the right, 
and then he stopped, came to the surface, 
bored down with his head and waved his 
tail at me. 

“Hello, Old-Timer,” I waved back. 
“You and me!” 

A short run-in that kept me reeling 
dizzily to take up slack, and the line 
tightened. I struck again to be sure that 
the hook was fast, and away went His 
Majesty once more. This second run was 
shorter than the first, and after it the bass 
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seemed spent. Putting his bronze body 
crosswise to the surge of the tide, he 
made me work for every foot. Fourteen 
minutes after the first rush, he was ready 
for the boat. He might have been forced 
in a shorter period. 

Smaller than his fight would have in- 
dicated, he nevertheless put up a royal 
battle. When he was off yonder at the end 
of the first run, I would have estimated 
him at thirty-five pounds, but as he came 
alongside it was apparent that he would 
not go higher than twenty-five. 

“Let him go, Spencer,” I called to our 
boatman. “Don’t use the gaff. 

Spencer looked up in surprise. “Let ’em 
go? If we let ’em go, who's going to be- 
lieve we caught ’em? Besides, some shark 
will get him,” he argued. 

“We're fishing for fun and not for 
glory,” was Boaty’s reply to the first 
part of Spencer’s query. 

“Aw, let’s keep the first one,” 
pleaded. 

We stopped to consider a moment while 
I worked the fish back and forth along 
the side of the boat. The afternoon be- 
fore, twenty-one beautiful fish, weighing 
from fifteen to thirty-five pounds each, 
had been left on the dock to be thrown 
overboard after they had satisfied some 
one’s vanity. Ages ago, man wanted to be 
the mighty hunter of his clan, and the 
prehistoric instinct has not been overcome 
by thousands of years of veneering. One 
of these fish, a small but noble bass, was 
later washed up on the shore. I photo- 
graphed it with the mental title “Left to 
rot.” 

“Can you use this fish for food, Spen- 
cer? If you can, we won’t turn him back.” 

“Yes, sir. I can use one, and Thurston 
wants one.” 

“O. K., then. We'll keep two fish; no 
more, unless some of them are hooked 
too badly to recover. The others go back.” 

Into the boat came the gleaming war- 
rior, and I was immediately sorry I had 
relented. He looked so game, so spent, so 
beautiful. It is not likely that such a fish, 
returned unharmed to the water, is de- 
stroyed by sharks in a place like Pamlico 
Sound. Perhaps a weakened fish might be 
instantly gobbled up farther south, where 
sharks are larger and more numerous ; but 
the fighting spirit that takes this gallant 
fish in and out at the end of a line until en- 
tirely spent, makes one readily believe that 
he will soon recover after being released. 
Let one go and mark the quick surge 
with which he leaves your vicinity. 

I caught another fish weighing about 
fifteen pounds, and for a time nothing 
more happened. The boatman had been 
grinding up fish heads and throwing them 
overboard. The slick could be seen far out on 
the tide. It was suggested that we tie up 
some of the heads of the fat-backs we were 
using for bait and hang them overboard. 

I am not asserting that this had any- 
thing to do with the following run of 
luck that we encountered, or that the 
stunt was original. I merely recite the 
incident and the apparent result, and 
promise you that I expect to try it again. 


Spencer 


A sack which I had used to carry a 
temporary supply of bait when fishing 
the beach the day before was half filled 
with fish heads and put overboard. After 
about fifteen minutes, P. C. had a fine 
strike. The fish went out forty yards, and 
our companion had just turned him when 
the drag handle came entirely off his reel, 
It developed later that he was using it on 
a reel for which it was not suited, and 
only one or two of the screw threads en- 
gaged when it was put on. 


E clamped on the leather thumb 

brake and the fish began to circle, 
the line cutting the water with a whiz as 
the bronzeback fought his battle at the 
end of the line. The fisherman stood there, 
powerless to bring in his trophy and in 
immediate danger of losing it. As soon as 
we sensed his plight we reeled in and 
tried frantically to get the handle back 
on the reel, but found we could not make 
a go of it. 

“Take the handle off your reel,” he 
called to Boaty, and it was the work of 
but a minute to obey this injunction. 

While we were working, the fish had 
started in, and P. C. ran aft, stripping line 
to prevent it going slack. The fight was 
becoming interesting. If he could land this 
fish under these conditions— Then the fish 
went out again, and a red stain showed 
where the line had cut the fisherman’s 
hand. A grim look appeared on P. C.’s face. 
He followed the fish down the boat, keep- 
ing the line barely tight. 

We now had the handle ready to go on. 
A few turns to tighten it, and we jumped 


P.C. watches the camera instead of his fish 
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away. The battle was now on even terms, 
and after a few more surges the fish was 
alongside. Gently Spencer slipped the hook 
out, and the game battler was free once 
more to charm the heart of another sports- 
man. 

The drag handle was transferred to 
Boaty’s reel, and we baited up to cast 
out again. P. C.’s bait had scarcely hit 
the water when the line moved out in 
ponderous fashion. He waited a little too 
long and struck. After the first few mo- 
ments, it appeared that he was tied up 
with a sting-ray, pest of all salt-water 
anglers. He could not move the brute. He 
would slacken the line; then tighten and 
exert all the leverage he could. The big 
ray was on the bottom, sucking down 
with its huge flippers. 

We had little opportunity to watch the 
struggle, for almost simultaneously both 
of us had a strike and the two lines be- 
came entangled. It looked as if we might 
lose our fish, but with good fortune, some 
quick maneuvering and the help of Spen- 
cer we got the fish apart. I was first to 
land a fish, and found that he had swal- 
lowed the hook. He was mortally hurt, 
and we kept him, a small one weighing 
under twenty pounds. 

Boaty’s fish was more obstinate, and I 
had another strike but lost it before he 
brought his fish to boat. A fine specimen 
it was, weighing about forty pounds. All 
lines were in the water again, P. C., red 
of face and short of temper, still trying 
to coax the sting-ray from the depths. 

“Just hold on to it, P. C. We'll take 
care of the bass,” called Boaty sweetly as 
he got another strike and started his fish in. 

“Damn!” A strong word for the hus- 
band of a clergyman’s daughter. 

He caught the line in his fingers and be- 
gan to vibrate it rapidly. The fish moved, 
and he kept it coming. Thirty-seven min- 
utes—so he averred—after striking the 
fish, it was pulled up on the port side. It 
was the largest “stinger” I had ever 
seen taken with a rod and reel. 

The ray had swallowed the hook. With 
the ungainly brute partly on the boat, we 


The Glory of the Salt 


chopped off the poisonous stinger and set 
about killing the fish and disengaging the 
hook. During this process there came into 
the light of day for the first time four 
infant stingers, each resembling a curled 
up batter-cake, and each armed and 
equipped with its poisonous appendage. 
They swam away, entirely unconcerned 
about their unceremonious advent into the 
world of salt. 

Five on one hook at one time—quite a 
catch, even of sting-rays. The phenomenon 
is not uncommon; I have observed it be- 
fore, and fellow anglers report the same 
experience. 

P. C. was rewarded for his valiant fight 
with the “stinger” by another strike with- 
in a few moments after his next cast, and 
landed a 35-pound fish. This fish also was 
injured in landing, and we had to keep 
him. While Spencer was in the act of tak- 
ing him off, Boaty and I both had strikes. 


HIS time Boaty had a big one, prob- 

ably larger than any we had landed 
on the trip, but the fish outguessed him 
and got away. Mine was brought along- 
side and released. We estimated him at 
thirty-five pounds—always generous when 
we don’t weigh them. 

The sport had for some time been furi- 
ous, with one or more of us having a fish 
on all the time, so that we had little op- 
portunity to observe anything but our own 
program. Now there came a lull and we 
watched the sun go down. 

The little breeze that had been coming 
from the south died down, and there was 
scarcely a swell on the broad reaches of 
the Sound. The sky was cloudless. Lower 
and lower sank the sun, until it mirrored 
itself in the still waters and there were 
two suns, one kissing the other. I don’t 
believe that any of us would have wel- 
comed a strike during these few brief 
minutes. 

Quickly sun and reflection merged 
where they had met and became a glow- 
ing hour-glass. A few seconds it seemed, 
and just a golden splash remained to mark 


the place of its going. No one spoke. It 


the salt water 


had touched us all with its magic, and 
each of us realized that the greatest thing 
in nature is nature itself—not the game 
we kill, but the quest; not the fish we 
catch, but the glory of the great wide 
waters. This was a place of magic sun- 
sets, and we had witnessed the greatest 
of them all. 

“Man! Man! Think of that, and think 
of all the sunsets we are going to miss.’ 
It was the only spoken word. 

The reverie—if it may be called that— 
was interrupted when Boaty’s reel began 
to sing. He landed his fish, and before 
either of the other two of us had a strike 
he had another and brought this fish along- 
side also. P. C. struck one too soon and 
failed to hook his fish. 

Then I lost one through trying to light 
my pipe just as the bronze warrior took 
a liking to my bait. The result was a ter- 
rible snarl as the fish ran out my line. 
P. C.’s strike and mine happened while 
Boaty was playing his second fish, and it 
was the only time during the afternoon 
that we all had a bass on at the same time. 

The moon showed up over the bar, and 
we knew the fishing was almost over. 
thought guiltily of the page I had torn 
from. FIELD AND StrREAM and brought 
along. It carried the blank affidavit to be 
filled in for a prize winner. Alas, I have 
carried one on every trip for five years, 
but this is my first public confession, I 
wonder if I am alone in this? 

The strikes slowed down, but it was the 
hour for the big fish to be abroad on the 
“flats.” Boaty hooked and landed a good 
fish. Splashes out there in the moonlight 
showed fish were there. The whiz of a 
reel, and soon P. C. had another. It was 
my turn; time was flying. 

Then slowly the reel began to turn 
and the line to play out—probably my 
last chance. I waited a trifle longer than 
usual and struck. Out, out, out went the 
line. I increased the pressure until it was 
all the tackle would stand, and still the 
line ran out. I could not tell how much 
was left, but it seemed as though he would 
take it all. (Continued on page 100) 
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My share was ample, and the country was the most beautiful I had ever hunted in 


E ate our lunch with backs to 
a gigantic, fallen sugar- pine, 
using it as a protection against 
the biting northeast wind. The 
tree, a victim of the years and the elements, 
was six or seven feet through at the base 
and a hundred and fifty feet long as it 
lay broken in three sections across the 
cafion bed. Within ten feet of where we 
sat were the remains of a _ half-eaten 
beaver. It had been unearthed from be- 
neath the tree and half devoured by a 
bear that had, as the evidence showed, 
only left his meal as we approached. I 
should have liked to see him, but we were 
tired out and the California law forbade 
the killing of bear for another week. 

It was fine to be in a country where 
one could see an abundance of bear tracks. 
We had packed into this land of wooded 
ridges and timbered slopes the preceding 
day. As I looked it over from the shelter 
of the sugar-pine it seemed the most 
beautiful country I had ever hunted in. 

The four of us had hunted the ridge 
northeast from camp since dawn, brothers 
Clarence and Fritz down on the left hand 
slope, Grant, our guide, and I nearer 
the summit. Within a mile I paused near 
a long opening, and a big dog coyote 
trotted out from behind a fallen log. He 
stopped to test the wind, with sharp ears 
forward. For a moment I was undecided 
whether or not to try him; and when I 
finally did, it wasn’t a.very deliberate 
attempt. 

It was a long hundred yards, and only 
the top third of the animal was exposed. 
Instead of using a convenient mountain 
ash for a rest, I shot offhand. The result 
was that the Springfield bullet sent a 
geyser of rotten wood pulp up into the 
beast’s face. He was a very astonished 
coyote and came nearer executing a flip 
than any other I had ever seen. 

The timber grew thicker on the ridge 
as I worked on, and here and there, where 
I could look down the slope in the direc- 
tion of the other boys, I could see big 
patches of brush growing from three to 
five feet high. It was a variety common 
here, and bore small nuts in burs, both 
burs and nuts reminding one of chestnuts. 
We found the nuts good 
to eat, the burs very 
sharp and mean, and the 
brush almost unnaviga- 
ble. Yet here is where 
we soon found the deer 
to be hiding. 

Two hundred yards 
past my coyote experi- 
ence, I found the fresh 
tracks of a buck that 
had come from the brush 
and crossed the ridge in 
long jumps. Then I con- 
demned to perdition the 
chance that brought me 
and that coyote to the 
same place at the same 
time. After viewing the 
tracks, I looked hard to 
locate the boys again. 
When I finally did, I 
saw both Fritz and 
Clarence _ gesticulating 
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here, there and then upward toward the 
tree-tops. 

It afterward developed they had just 
put up a big flock of blue grouse, which 
were now sitting about them in the trees, 
clucking and cackling. After promising 
to return another day “and escort some of 
them to our Dutch oven, the boys moved 
on into another great patch of brush. 

Suddenly a deer hopped from the tangle 
down ahead of Fritz, and in a leap was 
gone behind some spruce on the edge of 
the cafion. The boys heard it, but I was 
the only one to catch a glimpse of the 
animal. It looked like a doe to me. Watch- 
ing a few moments more, I pushed on 
around the next rocky knoll on the ridge. 

Beyond this was a little swale, and as 
I paused between two great pines to look 
and listen I heard the clump of a running 
deer. Hugging a tree, I tried to make 
myself inconspicuous. Thirty feet away, 
up a little trail, came a fine big doe. 
She stopped at the summit and looked 
back, a beautiful fat creature so close I 
could see the blue in her big eyes. 

I was struck with the contrast in size 
with our Southern California deer. This 
doe was bigger than the majority of our 
bucks down south. I was just moving when 
I heard another coming “clump, clump” 
up the trail. “Sure to be a buck this time,” 
I thought, and got ready. Around the cor- 
ner of rock she came—another fat doe. 
As she trotted past, all unconscious of 
my presence, I just couldn’t be sorry. 


FTER a half mile more, in which we 
heard three more deer tear through 
the brush but which we couldn’t see, we 
met on a little rocky pinnacle for a con- 
sultation. Clarence gathered a few burs 
and was prying them open with his hunt- 
ing knife when the bushes beyond the 
rocks suddenly exploded and a deer tore 
through the brush and down the other 
slope. He had been lying within a hundred 
feet of us. There was a wild scrambling 
for guns, a mad rush, a futile search, and 
a dejected return. 
“By golly!” said Clarence. “These deer 
are worse than rabbits. If we had a couple 
of beagle hounds and a shotgun apiece, 


The hot supper at camp was appreciated by the tired hunters 
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we'd surely each have the limit by noon.” 

Then we struck off again. I elected to 
go below this time and buck the brush, 
while the two worn and scratched brothers 
kept to the ridge. I hadn’t gone a hundred 
yards when a buck crashed off downhill. 
I felt sure I’d see him, but the wily old 
rascal kept a spruce thicket between him- 
self and me. Ten minutes later, another 
jumped in the autumn-tinted dogwoods 
of the cafion bottom, but it afforded me 
only a glimpse, not enough to determine 
the sex or offer a shot. 


FTER an exhausting struggle through 
the brush, I reached a higher bench, 
clear of timber and with the brush thin 
enough to walk through. Two hundred 
yards farther up were my three compan- 
ions. I motioned to them, and we started 
across the table-like bench. A short dis- 
tance beyond, a deer hopped nearly under 
my feet. Up came the rifle, cocked and 
ready, but again no horns. A fat little 
doe, nice to look at but no good to shoot. 
Glancing over to Fritz, I beheld him 
aiming his rifle down a little cafion he 
had reached. He held this position for a 
minute or more, sidestepping occasionally 
but still aiming. It later developed he could 
see the hind-quarters of a deer behind a 
bush, but couldn’t determine its sex until 
a fawn came out from behind its mother. 
Then it was that we gathered for lunch 
behind the down sugar-pine, and while 
we ate we took in the gorgeous scenery. 
To east rose the snow-capped Sierras, 
to north and south as far as one could 
look timbered rolling mountains, and to 
west the tremendous gap of the American 
River Cafion. After the snack and a little 
rest, we started campward, making a wide 
curve in the route to take us back over 
new territory. 

Nothing exciting happened except that 
Clarence and Fritz saw several more does 
and we found an abundance of fresh bear 
tracks in a cafion not more than a mile 
from camp. It was frosty and cold by the 
time we came in, for the sun had dipped 
behind the western ranges. There was 
snow on the ground in places, and the 
little camp stove in the log cabin 
radiated a real welcome. 

Then came the eve- 
ning hours after a hot 
supper, when we gathered 
round the fire, each with 
his hunting yarns. On 
this occasion we had a 
real treat, for Grant, 
the tall, giant, quiet- 
spoken Westerner who 
had guided us in here, 
was an outdoorsman of 
the old school. 

As he was an uncle of 
my wife’s, I had a 
chance to know him real 
well. His parents had 
crossed the plains to 
California in a covered 
wagon in the gold days 
and had settled at El 
Dorado. 

Together with his 
parents and brothers and 
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sisters, he had helped to wring a livelihood 
from the wilderness when only the fit sur- 
vived. Grant told us of trouble with out- 
laws, of warring on the lions and bears 
that in turn warred on their stock. He'd 
be silent a moment while he loaded the 
strongest pipe in the state. Suddenly he 
would cross one long leg over the other, 
lean forward and punch more wood in the 
fire, and then break forth on some experi- 
ence with a bear, telling it with short, 
stabby gesticulations of his bony hands. 


R maybe after a yarn he'd get up, 
pace back and forth a little, push 
back his hat, which he always wore for- 
ward almost on his nose, go spit out the 
door, then plump down and say, “Yessir, 
there’s just as many bears over there in 
Rubicon Creek as there ever was.” And 
he should know, for he’s hunted these 
hills for forty years, and has killed hun- 
dreds of deer and probably upwards of 
seventy bears, besides a score of lion. 
Next morning was overcast, and Grant 
had us out early. “Going to snow, and 
we've got to get a deer today,” he called. 
We hunted southeast, up an old log 
road for a mile, and then struck to the 


right. A drizzle of rain had fallen in the 
night, and we were soon soaked to the 


armpits and shivering cold. My legs were 
stiff from the trip of the day before, 
and my deer fever had suddenly dropped 
off to below normal. We hunted until nine 
without seeing a thing but the fresh tracks 
of two bucks and a bear. Then we ran 
plump into the side of a hill that didn’t 
look good to me. It was steep, and the 
manzanita, wild cherry, thorn bush and 
spruce clumps were so thick it looked 
impenetrable. 

Grant saved us from, retreat by re- 
marking that he'd climb up through it 
and Fritz and I could go below. He went 
his way and we went ours, and things 
went on as uneventfully as before for 
about five minutes. Then there was an 
unearthly crashing on the slope, as if a 
herd of wild bulls had suddenly stampeded. 
But the stampede went the other way, 
and in disgust I heard it cross the ridge 
to south of us. 

A hundred yards farther I came to the 
point of the hill, whistled for Fritz, and 
sat down on a log to wait for him, leaning 
my rifle against a near-by tree. He came 
up, wet and cold looking, put his rifle 
down with mine and seated himself along- 
side. “What was the racket?” he asked. 

“Dunno,” I growled. 

Starting from our very feet, a little 
ravine ran up the face of the hill, its 
course being filled with scraggly brush. 
As I finished growling there leaped up 
from this brush, or maybe out of the very 
ground, not fifty feet away, the biggest 
buck deer I ever saw. He rushed in mighty 
leaps not away, but directly past us. One 
look, in which he appeared to me like one 
of Landseer’s stags, and I dived off that 
log for my rifle. Fritz dove too, and we 
collided like a couple of football players 
after a fumble. 

Never was there such excitement. We 
ran together, jumped apart, grabbed the 
guns but crossed our arms, fought each 
other off, got untangled. Fritz got straight- 
ened out first and shot. I found him be- 
tween me and the deer, and had to run 
around behind him. By this time the deer, 
which was going down-hill and eating up 
the distance, was almost hidden in the 
enfolding depths of a spruce thicket for 
which he was headed. Only the fact that 
the lower branches were dead kept him 
in sight. 

I dropped, legs wide apart, where I 
had stopped with a jerk, held for the big 
grav body and pulled. At the crash of 
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It was the hardest kind of labor to get the big buck into camp 


the heavy cartridge his head went down, 
and he rolled over his horns, turning a 
complete somersault. When we descended 
on him like a couple of mad men, he lay 
faced in the opposite direction from which 
he had been traveling. A little trickle of 
red ran down between his ear and eye. 
I had missed his body, and as he ran 
quarteringly away had struck him in the 
base of the skull, the bullet coming out 
the opposite side. 


T was a narrow squeak, and we 

pounded each other on the back with 
mighty wallops in congratulation. Fritz’s 
bullet was located on the near side of a 
spruce tree next the deer’s course; so his 
consolation was in the fact that had it not 
been for the tree, he'd probably have 
gotten the deer, Anyway, after the excite- 
ment had calmed, I really wished he had. 

Grant came down a few moments later 
and declared the buck a good one. “A fat 
old buck,” he said, “makes the best eat- 
ing.” The crashing we had heard before 
jumping the deer was made by two brown 
bears which Grant had unceremoniously 
ousted from their bed in a spruce thicket. 
“Saw ’em,” said Grant. “Less than thirty 
feet. We'll get one next week.” 


It took the three of us until one o’clock 
with the hardest kind of labor to get the 
buck into camp. One man could barely 
stagger under his weight after being 
loaded up by the other two. Fritz’s only 
comment was, “Next time pick a small 
one.” In camp, with his legs cut off, com- 
pletely dressed out, he w eighed 174 pounds. 
He was as fat asa prize steer. 

There was a “heap o’ rejoicin’” that 
night, though it was cold and cloudy with- 
out. Next morning we woke up in a world 
of white, which was not so good. To see 
the snow come steadily down was quite 
an experience for us Southern Califor- 
nians, and each spruce and pine, bedecked 
and weeping under its load of white, was 
a sight to behold. However, at ten it 
stopped snowing and we unwisely went 
hunting. An hour later it started snowing 
again, and soon we found ourselves in a 
regular old “he” blizzard, where you 
couldn’t see a hundred feet. 

In the meantime, Grant had gone off 
around a ridge, leaving us fellows to wait. 
He didn’t return, and we made the second 
mistake by striking out for ourselves. We 
were soon successfully lost, or thought 
we were. All got a little panicky because 
Clarence disagreed (Continued on page 99) 
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Places Slept In 


The success or failure of a trip may depend on your choice 


LEEP is a thing of importance. Al- 

though the myth of its absolute 

necessity has been somewhat ex- 

ploded by the modern generation of 
youth, it still looms on the horizon as 
something you must do from time to time 
if you are to retain your youthful com- 
plexion. 

According to the doctrine and belief 
of the elder generation, it is a manner of 
spending eight hours a day in as com- 
fortably unconscious a manner as possible. 
The camper-out is inclined to this old- 
fashioned but interesting theory. 

Certainly sleep becomes an outstanding 
problem of living when you are in the 
woods, on the trail, or otherwise removed 
from the familiar family couch. Like the 
ticking of a clock, it is 
noticeable only when it 
fails. It is taken for 
granted most of the 
time. At home, it is con- 
sidered only in terms 
of when to begin it and 
what an infernal bother 
it is to be awakened 
from it by the alarm 
clock. 

On the trail, however, 
these simple problems 
sink into the background, 
and new considerations 
enter: what to sleep on, 
what to sleep under, 
where to sleep. These 
things become para- 
mount, and the success 
or failure of any camp- 
ing expedition may hinge 
on the comfort of the 
nightly couch It is not 


article to tell anybody 
how to sleep out. I can 
do that in one line of 
type: carry a pneumatic mattress 
and a light down robe for summer; 
sew a heavy blanket into the robe and cov- 
er it with canvas for colder weather. 

I did not discover this ideal combination 
early in my outdoor career. It took me a 
long time. It often takes a long time to 
discover the most simple things. 

My period of investigation into the mat- 
ter of sleeping out began fifteen years ago, 
on the occasion of my first hunting trip 
away from home. A companion prevailed 
on me to visit a certain marsh described 
as “alive with ducks.” So we went. On 
departing I asked about sleeping accom- 
modations. “It is all arranged,” replied 
my companion. “We will spend the night 
comfortably in a deserted cabin.” 

We arrived at the cabin late at night. 
As we were to begin our hunting early 
the following morning, I made it a special 
point to inquire at once about bed. My 
fellow hunter motioned toward the table. 
“We'll sleep on that, and keep a fire going 
all night,” he said. 

On both counts he was wrong. I could 
not sleep on the table for the reason that 
it was too short for me, and we couldn’t 
keep a fire going because the fire-box of 
the tiny stove held only a few splinters 
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of wood. It was late in November; the 
night was a cold one. I tried every manner 
of contortion to get all of me on top of 
the table at once, but without avail. Part 
of me invariably hung over the edge. I 
tried the floor, but the cold routed me. 

Finally, as I sat discouraged on a chair 
and fed bits of wood to the stove and 
with a jaundiced eye watched my traitor- 
ous companion sleep, I was struck with 
one of the most brilliant and outstanding 
ideas of my life. 

A good bit of rope lay coiled in a cor- 
ner. I took it and ran to a hay meadow 
near by, on which a delicious haystack 
reared its frosty head in the moonlight. 
I tied up a vast bundle of loose hay with 
my rope and took it back to the cabin. 





sz. 


Arousing my sleeping friend, I aston- 
ished him by turning the table upside down 
while he was still rubbing his eyes, and 
wound the rope time and again around 
the four legs, thus forming a crib. Into 
this I dumped the hay. ‘Into this de- 
lightful nest we crawled just as daylight 
came. 

I do not recall whether my companion 
got any ducks or not, though I rather 
hope he was unsuccessful. As for me, I 
definitely remember that I arose luxuri- 
ously at noon. 

Sleeping cold may be a slight discom- 
fort remedied by closing the window, or 
it may border on tragedy—that sort of 
tragedy which is induced by miscarriage 
of small affairs, often driving to excesses 
of temper men who are under more dig- 
nified hardship remain unperturbed. 

One night a year ago, when I was tak- 
ing a trip by dog team and snow-shoe 
through the Superior Forest on the Min- 
nesota-Canadian border, we stopped in a 
deserted cabin—in fact, it was the office 
shack of an abandoned lumber camp. We 
played cards until late, and then, having 
spent a strenuous day, prepared for a 
peaceful night. I stayed up to smoke a 
final cigarette, and when I got my blan- 
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kets out found that all the favorable places 
were taken. But I rolled up on the floor 
near the feet of the retired hikers, who 
were lying in a neat row along the wall 
on top of the dog-sled tarpaulins. 

It was not long before I made a terrible 
discovery; the building was not banked 
with snow or dirt, consequently the wind 
passed beneath it. The floor was not de- 
void of cracks, and through these the 
bitterly cold wind. whistled. There was 
a constant passage of freezing air along 
the floor. 

I was not successful in my endeavor 
to sleep. As drowsiness overtook me, so 
did the cold. I adjusted myself in every 
conceivable manner, but in vain. I was 
doomed to a cold night. What could be 
more discouraging? I 
was sleepy; I needed 
sleep. But I was denied 
even a rest. 

The cold February 
moon hung high, and for 
long periods I observed 
through the window its 
slow progress across the 
sky. I listened to the 
mournful howl of the 
husky dogs, and longed 
to join them. 

Nothing is more dis- 
couraging than to realize 
that you have done 
everything possible, yet 
are cold. The night 
looms as a formidable 
thing before you. You 
must lie there, shudder- 
ing and squirming, until 
the dawn doth come. But 
on this occasion I found 
a makeshift remedy 
toward morning. By sit- 
ting up and exercising 
vigorously with my arms 
and shoulders, I could generate enough 
bodily heat to last me until I was 
asleep. Within a half hour the cold would 
awaken me, and I would repeat the proc- 
ess. Thus I passed the last hours of the 
night. 

Avoid cabins in cold weather as you 
would the plague, unless you are sure of 
a comfortable bunk. Cabins are cold. 
Stick close to the ground. It is much 
warmer than the floor of a cabin, even 
though the fire roareth. 


RECALL another such night. It was, 

strangely enough, in midsummer. I was 
traveling alone by canoe, and on a certain 
occasion found it necessary to traverse 
a large lake at night in order to avoid 
strong .winds. I reached the shore about 
midnight, and because the air was chilly 
I decided to pitch my tent for shelter. So 
I did, and crawling into it I drew a blan- 
ket over me and prepared for well-earned 
slumber. 

But soon I felt chilly. I got another 
blanket; and after that I got another, my 
last. Still cold, I put on extra clothes, and 
even used my pack-sack under me. But it 
was a futile attempt, and in despair I 
went outside. Dawn was just coming. To 
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my surprise, it was a balmy morning. 


Striking my tent, I discovered that ‘T 
had pitched it directly over a seeping 
spring of ice-cold water. The waterproof 
canvas floor of the tent prev ented me from 
getting wet, but it was no protection 
against the cold. 3 had observed the ground 
to be wet when I pitched the tent, but it 
had been raining that day and I thought 
nothing of it. 

This experience closely parallels that 
of some acquaintances of mine who took 
shelter one night in the outhouse of a 
farm. They spent a cold, restless night, 
only to discover in the morning that ‘the 
sawdust they had welcomed as a soft 
couch covered several tons of ice. 


ITHOUT the protection of eider- 

down, the winter sleeper-out is usu- 
ally doomed to a chilly night. It was while 
camping in a tent that I realized that sleep 
is something to be received thankfully in 
batches of an hour or so under certain 
conditions. A number of us were traveling 
through the winter woods together, and 
one very cold night my blankets refused 
to protect me from the penetrating chill. 
After sleeping fitfully I gave up the bat- 
tle, and crawled over my companions to 
sit by the tiny sheet-iron stove with my 
blankets over my shoulders. 

Lying by the stove was a hardened game 
warden, the head of out party. He was 
awake, and we smoked a cigarette in the 
dark. Then we tried to sleep. I hunched 
up my knees, locked my arms around 
them by thrusting each hand into a sleeve 
of my mackinaw and then, doubling up 
my fists, I lay my cheek on my knees 
after the manner of a little girl who had 
just broken her doll 

My sleep was not very restful. I awak- 
ened every few minutes as the fire in the 
stove died or as the numbness of my arms 
and legs gave way to the pain of cramps. 
I kept the fire going, and the game warden 
slept. He awakened about five i in the morn- 
ing, and in a jubilant whisper said, “Oh, 
boy! Four hours’ sleep!’ 

That night the game warden taught me 
something : that the woodsman sleeps with 
his back to the fire. The back is the most 
sensitive to cold. When it gets chilly, the 
fire needs attention. 

A manger is recognized as a fitting bed. 
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A cabin may be the worst place to sleep in winter 


I have passed nights in them that stand 
out in my memory, but one of the most 
surprising nights I ever spent was in a 
barn. A companion and I took shelter in 
the barn on a rainy night and, groping 
around, lay down near some horses. It 
happened that the heads of the horses 
projected over a low partition, facing us. 


NE of the beasts was troubled with 
sneezing. He sneezed at regular inter- 
vals all night; and every time he sneezed 
we were showered with damp oats left over 
from supper, accompanied by a fine mist. 
Our stall was narrow, the heads of the 
horses were directly over us, and there was 
nothing to be done. We were all right as 
long as we kept our faces covered, but 
while asleep we would move, uncovering 
them, only tobe awakened by another deluge. 
Haystack sleeping, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, is a myth. I never have found it 


The deserted stone house at the edge of the Painted Desert 
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necessary to sleep in a haystack in sum- 
mer, and in winter you must share your 
lodgings with others who had the same 
hunch—notably, all the field mice that fre- 
quented the meadow when winter set in. 

At one time I was doing a good deal of 
traveling by canoe, and it occurred to me 
that if sailors on big ships could sleep 
in a hammock, so could I. After a lot of 
fussing around, I designed an affair which 
I fondly believed meant an end of the 
drudgery of making beds of boughs. It was 
a canvas hammock for my canoe—a sort 
of compromise between a hammock and 
a cot, and it hung from the gunwales of 
the craft. I used it only once. 

I was canoeing down a small river. 
When I made my first camp, I moored 
my craft with a long rope just off a fine 
sand beach and, climbing in, lay down in 
my fine hammock. But cold mists floated 
along the river, and I was amazed to per- 
ceive that they struck against the bottom 
of the suspended hammock, hence against 
the under side of the occupant, in all their 
virgin coldness. I remedied this by using 
everything I could find around camp as 
a cold-proof mattress. 

Then I found that the current of the 
river swung the canoe this way and that, 
and that at the end of each swing the 
craft jerked violently. This kept me awake 
for some time, but eventually either the 
swinging stopped or I went to sleep in 
spite of it—I don’t know which. At any 
rate, I began to have a preposterous night- 
mare. I dreamed that I was undergoing 
the torture ascribed to the Inquisition and 
my knees were being crushed in vices. I 
must have been very tired, for it was day- 
light when I awakened. 


HAT a position I was in! The 

canoe no longer was floating gently 
on the calm waters. It was motionless. It 
was lying on its side, and I was still in 
it only because both of my knees were 
pressed against the gunwale with all of 
my weight behind them. I rolled out of 
the canoe with a groan. Unable for the 
moment to stand up, I lay there and looked 
around. On all sides was wet, clean sand. 
Fifty feet away ran the river that had 
betrayed me. A dam several miles up the 
stream had been shut down for the night, 
and my canoe (Continued on page 97) 
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Silvertips of (suachachiles 


Adventures with grizzlies south of the border. A hand-to-claw fight 


in which the bear came out second best 





By DON ARTURO TEMPLE 


HEN I arrived at Guachachiles, 

the cow ranch of my friend 

Cricencio Leyva, I had an open 

mind regarding bears. I’d seen 
stuffed bears and caged bears. Once, on a 
vacation trip near the headwaters of the 
Oswegatchie River in company with 
Aaron Humes, a hunter and trapper of 
Harrisville, New York, we tracked a 
bear with a trap on his foot for miles, only 
to find the trap, with his foot in it, hang- 
ing on a pine stub in a windfall ten feet 
from the ground. 

Years after and three thousand miles 
farther west, in a tangled thicket of heavy 
salal brush, near the shore of Hood's 
Canal in the Puget Sound country, I 
startled a bear busily engaged in tearing 
a rotten log apart in search of grubs. I 
didn’t see him, but there was no mistaking 
his “whoof, whoof” as he heard me break- 
ing through the brush and ran. With 
cocked rifle I watched the moving brush 
as he retired leisurely, apparently more 
curious than frightened, but I never got 
a glimpse of hide nor hair. 

I was destined to get on more familiar 
terms with the Ursus family during my 
three months’ stay at Guachachiles. Don 
Cricencio had told me, “Hay muchos osos 
en mi rancho,” and he told the simple 
truth. There were lots of bears in that 
primitive, untamed mountain wilderness 
on the summits of the Western Sierra 
Madres close to the line of the tropic of 
Cancer. 

The rancho of Guachachiles was located 
in a little valley watered by an ice-cold 
brook and shaded with great pine and oak. 
The elevation was between 7,000 and 8,000 
feet, giving a delightful cool summer cli- 
mate, while heavy snow falls often cov- 
ered the country in winter. Gray and 
fox-squirrels played and chattered in the 
tree tops as they barked defiance at the 
flocks of green parrots. These tourists 
from the tropical valleys, not twenty miles 
away as the crow flies but six thousand 
feet lower elevation, came to dispute with 
them the pine cone and acorn crop. 

Perhaps a golden easle wheeled in wide 
circles overhead, scanning thickets and 
openings in search of an unwary fawn, 
or, far better, a wild turkey. Long-tailed 
green and red macaws screeched their 
hoarse notes in protest, mingled with the 
ax-like sounds of huge ivory-billed wood- 
peckers, gorgeous in scarlet crests and 
black and white plumage, as they chopped 
out fat white grubs from the dry limbs 
of pine or oak. 

Among the crags and peaks that looked 
down on the valley were scores of caves, 
where bears and cougars, wolves and bob- 
cats had their dens and brought forth 
their young. Bears were a nuisance, plague 
and pest. Deer abounded everywhere. My 
self-appointed job as provider of fresh 
meat for the rancho proved a sinecure. 

A large log corral and a grass-thatched 
jacal, its roof laid at so sharp an angle 
that, though I could see the stars at night 
through the thatch, it never leaked, were 
the only improvements on nature that my 
friend Cricencio had been guilty of. For 
years a cave in the bluff across the brook 
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had been his only house. The region was 
a no man’s land, with never a fence for 
hundreds of miles. The nearest towns 
were distant days of traveling over nar- 
row, rocky pack trails, where only moun- 
tain-bred horses or mules could pick their 
way safely. 

Scattered widely apart through the moun- 
tains were small cattle ranches, with oc- 
casionally a few acres planted in corn for 
home consumption. It was not considered 
good form by the rancheros for strangers 
passing by to look with too 
critical eyes at the brands of 
cattle and horses grazing on 
the range. More than one 
killing scrape has resulted 
from such indiscretions. I 
had been advised of this 
idiosyncrasy of the moun- 
taineers of no 
man’s land. Guid- 
ing myself accord- 
ingly, I found 
them to be right 
good fellows, hos- 
pitable and brave, 
but with primitive 


ideas as to the 
rights of property. 

I, who had never 
seen a live wild bear on his native 
heath, had a vague idea that they were 
harmless, innocent merry-andrews of the 
wilderness, but was willing to be con- 
vinced of my mistaken idea. The consen- 
sus of opinion of bears, from the 
mountaineer’s point of view, was that the 
whole bear family was “bad medicine.” 
They backed their assertion by indisput- 
able proofs in their own experience. For 
pure cussedness, the silvertips easily led, 
with the cinnamons, a sport variety of the 
black bears, disputing the honor, while 
the blacks formed the rear guard, being 
but little feared. 


T the Rancho de San Manuel, a plot 

of about two acres had been planted 

in corn. A few days before roasting ears 
were ready to eat, the owner and all hands 
were suddenly called away for a week’s 
absence, leaving the cornfield unguarded. 
On their return they found the corn- 
stalks still standing, but not a single 
roasting ear. A family of black bears had 
looked the field over and found it good. 
They harvested the whole crop. What 
they hadn’t eaten on the spot was found 
piled up in the timber a few hundred 
yards away, neatly covered with pine 


needles and brush for later consumption. 

Besides this, their penchant for live 
pork, young calves and almost anything 
sweet was well known. A neighbor of 
Cricencio’s, living perhaps twenty miles 
away, heard a racket in his calf pen in 
the small hours of the night. He rushed 
out to the bars and was met face to face 
by a black bear with a calf in its arms. 
It dropped the calf as it clambered over 
the bars of the pen and almost over the 
startled man’s body, and with a whoof, 























snarl and 
growl _ it 
fled for the timber, 
leaving the ranchero 
unharmed but scared stiff. 

I had hardly arrived at Guachachiles 
when Gorgonio, the pockmarked buck- 
skin-clad vaquero of the ranch, reported 


to Don Cricencio that but a few 
days before a cinnamon. bear had 
broken into the corral and_ killed 


and partly eaten one of the bulls 
of the herd, then left after eating his fill 
unmolested. The bull’s mangled carcass 
was lying where it fell, so torn that the 
hide was not worth saving. 

“Grandissimo cobarde,” raved Cricencio. 
“Why didn’t you shoot the bear? What do 
I pay you for?” 

Gorgonio replied rather shortly that it 
was in the dark, that he couldn’t find the 
cartridges for the old cavalry carbine, the 
only firearm on the place, and further- 
more, for five pesos a month he didn’t 
care to risk his life by killing a bear 
with his knife, as Dario Blanco of the 
San Luis Rancho had done, and get all 
chewed up doing it. 

I hunted deer and kept my eyes peeled 
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for bear, without any luck, for many days. 
Then we heard by grape-vine poe ag 
that a man on the trail to Guanacebi, 
gold-mining camp a hundred miles to the 
north of us, came to the camp ground of 
a small pack- train and found it apparently 
deserted. The aparejos were neatly piled 
together with their loads and covered with 
a canvas, the ashes of the camp fire were 
cold, with a few cooking utensils scat- 
tered round it; but there was nobody in 
sight, and he got no answer to his calls. 
The only signs of life were a few mules 
grazing near by. 

On searching farther, he found the dead 
bodies of two men horribly torn and dis- 
figured and a rifle with a stuck shell in the 
breech and a broken stock. Bear tracks 
around the bodies told the rest of the 
story. The men who came out from Gua- 
nacebi to bury the dead and bring in the 
pack-train found and killed a large female 
silvertip near the scene of the tragedy. 
She undoubtedly had killed the unlucky 
packers. 

This report reminded one of the 
listeners that a year ago a woman and 
her child had been killed by a_ bear 
on the Ventanas trail, when they im- 
prudently started out to visit a neigh- 
boring ranch. 

It seemed as if the clock had been set 
back as I listened to the tales of these 
half-wild mountaineers, which called to 
mind the accounts that Lewis and Clark 
had brought back of the grizzly bears 
they encountered during their explorations 
of the Rocky Mountains a hundred years 
before. Bears were common around Gua- 
chachiles, and many of them were 
dangerous customers, not to be trifled 
with. 

Late one afternoon Gorgonio fired at 
and wounded a brown bear so close to 
the ranch that we heard the shot distinct- 
ly. As usual, he was short of ammunition, 
so came after me, pdst-haste. We tracked 
the bear by the blood down over the rim 
rock into a malpais, losing the trail among 
the rocks. Days afterward I found where 
he had hidden in a small cave. A bloody 
smear with bear hair plastered in it 
on the wall showed that he had 








There, at the upper 

edge of the opening, 

was a big male silver- 

tip with a deer partly 
eaten 


been wounded high up on the shoulder. 

For days and weeks I hunted in hopes 
of getting a shot at a bear. They were 
seen frequently by others, and I could 
often find fresh sign, but only once did I 
see a live bear. I was mounted and armed 
with nothing but a six-shooter. All the 
ranch dogs escorted me as I hunted for a 
strayed saddle horse. The dogs jumped a 
long-legged brown bear. Away he went, 
the bear ahead, the dogs barking and I 
whooping along with six-shooter in hand. 


Silvertips of Guachachiles 


The race led some two hundred yards to 
the edge of a box cafion, where the bear, 
scrambling down over the walls, started 
a buck who was sunning himself on the 
brink. She almost stepped on him in her 
hurry. The dogs followed the buck until 
he gave them the slip and then returned 
to the ranch. I followed after finding the 
horse, disgusted at my luck. When I 
described the animal, I was told that it 
was an old she that was known by sight 
to most of the men on the ranch. In- 
cidentally I learned that all bears have a 
distinct personality in appearance, like 
horses and cattle, and once seen are easy 
to identify when seen again. 


AVING heard that there was to be a 

coleadero (bull tailing) frolic at the 
San Luis Rancho, my host, Cricencio, and 
I rode over to see the fun. All the fancy 
riders for fifty miles round had been in- 
vited and were gathered to take part, and 
risk breaking their necks, in this final test 
of cowboy horsemanship. 

I watched one rider “tail” his bull by 
catching it by its tail as both bull and 
horse were running at full speed. Then, 
winding the tail around his saddle horn 
and spurring his horse to an extra burst 
of speed, he pulled the bull’s hindquarters 
out from under him and rolled him in the 
dust. But as both horse and rider went 
down with the bull, the horse with a 
broken neck and the rider a broken leg, 
I was satisfied to sit on the fence, an 
interested but inactive spectator, as the 
bulls, one by one, were loosed from the 
corral. 

A tall young man on crutches was also 
watching the wild scene with longing 
eyes as he leaned against the corral fence 
near me. I knew that he was Dario 
Blanco, the victor in a hand-to-paw fight 
with a silvertip bear, and soon discovered 
that he knew me by name and hearsay as 
the Ameri- 
cano that 
had come to 
the Sierras 
to hunt 
bears. Soon 
we were on 



















friendly terms and talking of bears, I com- 
plaining of my poor luck in finding them. 

He smiled a dry smile as he remarked, 
“Sometimes, Don Arturo, one finds a 
bear when he is not looking for one, as I 
did this spring.” 

“Tell me about it, Dario,” I replied. 

“T’ve heard about that fight from others, 
but would like to hear your account of it.’ 

He invited me to his jacal. First seating 
me on a rude bedstead covered with the 
superb hide of a large silvertip bear, he 
rolled a corn-shuck cigarette for each of 
us before commencing to talk. 

“We were coming back from Las 
Ventanas, with our mules loaded with 
supplies for the ranch, and_ had 
camped on La Mesa del Huehuento, one 
day’s pack from San Luis. In the morning 
at daybreak, when we went out to round 
up the mules, it was so dark from the fog 
that had drifted in and was tangled up 
among the tree tops that one could see 
nothing distinctly twenty yards away. I 
was on a flat covered with brush along 
the Arroyo del Diabolo, when I caught 
sight of something dark in the brush that 
I thought was a mule. As I came nearer, 
suddenly, with a roar, an old she silvertip 
with a cub stood up on her hind legs in 
front of me, not ten steps away!” 

“5 ERE you scared?” I interrupted 

him. 

“Sequro que si, Don Arturo, but 
that did me no good. She was coming right 
at me, gnashing her teeth and roaring 
with rage. It was no use to run—she was 
too close. So I stood my ground and 
breathed a prayer to San Luis to help me 
as I drew my knife.” He pointed to a 
knife of the kind that Mexican packers 
usually carry. It had a fifteen- or sixteen- 
inch blade at least two inches wide, and 
was hanging from a peg on the wall. 

“She came at me standing up like a man. 

I made a pass at her, but she parried 

it and nearly knocked the knife from 

my hand. I’ve been told, Don Arturo, 
that in your country there are no 
bull fights, but instead there are 
fights between men who fight with 
their bare hands until one knocks the 
other senseless and wins the fight. 
The best of them could never have 
touched that bear once with their fists. 

“But I am tall, 
and have long arms 
and legs, and have 
(Cont. on page 98) 
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“The Madison of 


M Ontana 


Where trout grow big and are always hungry 
By RAY P. HOLLAND 


Photos by Ernest Miller 


ANY years ago, a friend burst 

into my office. He came unan- 

nounced. I was busy, but all work 

céased while I listened to him 
rave. He’d been fishing on the Madison 
River in Montana. This fellow was a dry- 
fly enthusiast. He was a nut. Most of them 
are. I am. 

“Until you’ve fished the Madison,” he 
shouted, “you haven’t fished. Those rain- 
bow trout in that stream are wild. No- 
body’s ever cultivated them.” 

He was so full of enthusiasm that he 
almost choked in trying to get the words 
out. “I’ve seen a two-pound rainbow come 
out of water three times in the same pool 
simultaneously,” he shouted. 

When he got this out of his system, he 
paused, as though the subject had been 
completely and finally dealt with. If a 
fellow’s going to tell a story, I like to 
have him tell it big, and this business of 
a fish breaking water at three places in 
the same pool at the same time pleased 
me greatly. In fact, ever since that day 
I’ve been comparing all of my fishing with 
his description of those phenomenal fish 
of Montana which did the impossible. 

After landing a particularly tenacious 


brown in the Ausable or the big water of 
the Beaverkill, I always had a feeling that 
my prize was really a novice as a tackle- 
buster. This Madison thing was always 
something to, shoot at. It’s good for a fel- 
low to have something ahead of him— 
something he’s going to do in the dim 
and distant future. 

Last spring, when vacation time was 
approaching for the generation still at- 
tending school, my two youngest boys, 
aged fourteen and seventeen, began plead- 
ing for a fishing summer. In order that 
they might have all that was coming to 
them before the strain and wear of this 
world’s chores are put upon their shoul- 
ders, I mapped out a trip that in my mind 
left little to be asked for. 

As soon as school was out, with their 
mother as balance-wheel, they started for 
the Grand Mesa country in Colorado, 
long famed for its fighting cut-throats 
and rainbows. The letters that came back 
gave me almost as much thrill as if I 
were holding the light bamboo and strip- 
ping in the line. 

For a good many years I’ve been Sec- 
retary of the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 


When one of the big fellows started down-stream, it was your luck if you netted him 





The youngest son in action 


sioners. In 1928 this organization was to 
hold its annual meeting at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. As soon as this meeting place had 
been decided upon, I began building alibis, 
It was too far away. I couldn’t spare the 
time. My work at the office would not 
permit me to go. The expense was too 
great. I had a lot of them. Any one was 
good and sufficient reason why I should 
miss this meeting. 

I knew full well that I should go. My 
interest in conservation work and my 
position as secretary of the organization 
required my presence there, but the physi- 
cal discomfort of ten days in a Pullman 
was uppermost in my mind. The trip 
would take two weeks that could be spent 
to advantage in the fall, when the wood- 
cock were ripe or the ducks were com- 
ing down. Selfishness won out, and I de- 
cided definitely that I would not go to 
the Seattle meeting. 

From the Grand Mesa of Colorado, the 
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boys went up into Yellowstone National 
Park, where for three weeks they fished 
this stream and that. “Gee, Dad,” came 
a letter from the youngest son, “you 
ought to be here. Yesterday I landed over 
twenty fish that would run better than 
a pound. We've quit saving them weeks 
ago. We're all fed up on fish. Everything 
goes back in the stream now unless we 
think he'll break our previous records.” 

To anybody sweltering in the heat of 
New York’s summer, this sounded as if 
it might be a lot of fun. Then came a let- 
ter from the older boy to the effect that 
he’d seen a notice of the Seattle meeting 
in a newspaper and that of course I was 
going and would plan to stop off and fish 
a few days with them. 

But it took more than this. Maybe I 
was lazy. Maybe I'd rather hunt than fish. 
My mind was made up, and I wouldn't 
weaken. 


N one morning’s mail came a release 

from the Publicity Department of Yel- 
lowstone National Park, telling how the 
youngest son had fought a great rainbow 
for nearly an hour and landed him, and 
what enthusiastic and successful fishermen 
were these two boys of mine. This release 
was followed by clipping after clipping 
from the various newspapers that had 
printed the story. 

Of course, I got a thrill from all this, 
along with letters I received from 
friends in the Park telling me some things 
that I already knew but liked to hear; that 
the youngest son was a most skilful an- 
gler. I knew this because in the East he 
had won prizes offered by local organiza- 
tions for the largest trout taken from 
certain waters with light fly-rod tackle. 
Maybe I thought a little more about the 
Seattle meéting than I had previously, 
but my mind was made up. I was not 
going to go. 

I have a friend who has a ranch on 
Madison Lake in Montana. This lake was 
formed by the damming of the Madison 
River by a power company. Previously 
I had made arrangements with this friend 
for the boys to spend several weeks at 
his place after their visit in Yellowstone. 
If I had received persuasive letters pre- 
viously, I commenced to get seductive ones 
after the first of August, when my two 
boys met the Madison. 

“Listen, Dad,” said one letter. “You 
can go right out in front of the camp in 
this lake and catch all the 18- and 20-inch 
rainbows and Loch Levens you want to. 
But we don’t fool with them because they 
won’t rise to a fly. We have to troll for 
them, and that isn’t any fun. We go down 
to the fast water below the dam. You 
never saw such fish. They just tear up 
your tackle. All the leaders you gave us 
are gone, and we can’t buy 3X leaders 
in any of the near-by towns. Send us more 
leaders and some more flies, both dry and 
wet.” 

That night I stopped at Grand Central 
Station and got half a dozen time-tables. 
At home, with the calendar before me, 
I did a lot of figuring. But it was done 
principally to help pass away the time, 
for I had written the President of the 
Association that it would be impossible 
for me to be at Seattle, and that was that. 

A few days later I had lunch with John 
Taintor Foote, author of “Dumb-Bell of 
Brookfield.” He’s one of them. Besides 
being a dog and gun enthusiast, he knows 
the names of all the dry flies and just 
how to lay them gently on the water. 
Leaning across the table toward me, he 
asked, “Do you want to bust a leader? 
I know the place.” 

Then he went on to tell me of some ex- 
cellent rainbow fishing that he had. dis- 
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I had to crouch to see my fly as it raced toward me 


covered in the Catskills. His talk didn’t 
do me any good. All the time he was 
enlarging upon the fighting ability of these 
New York State fish, I was thinking 
Madison and Montana. 

Then came a letter from the youngest 
son: “When you come, bring two more 
landing nets. Ours are worn out.” 


HAT letter just completely ruined 

me. I’ve heard of fellows breaking 
their rods, losing their lines, fishing up 
their supplies of flies and leaders, but 
never before had I heard of anybody 
wearing out a landing net on a single 
trip. When they left home, I started them 
with as complete a supply of tackle as 
I knew how to buy. Apparently, the only 
things they weren’t in need of were new 
rods and lines. 

That night I tried to buy out a tackle 
store. My purchases included two new 
landing nets. The next day I made my 
Pullman reservations. The train I rode 
reached Bozeman, Montana, at two 
o'clock in the morning. Not a bad time 
to arrive, in view of the fact that a 60- 
mile ride over mountain roads was to be 
negotiated before daylight. Arrangements 


had been made by telegraph, and I was 
met at the station. 

Of course, I'd taken along a duffel bag 
with all my plunder. “You don’t want 
those waders,” said both the boys as I 
dumped my duffel on the ranch-house floor. 
“You get out in this water with those 
things on, and we won't have any dad. 
Just wear a pair of rubber boots. We 
do most of our fishing from the shore.” 

It was four or five miles from the ranch 
to where we were to wet our lines that first 
morning. My rancher friend, who knows 
his roads, bounded along the cliff above 
Madison Lake with one hand on the steer- 
ing wheel while he pointed out flocks of 
young ducks at the water’s edge below. 
I like my ducks as well as anybody, but 
I would have been a lot happier if he’d 
had both hands on the steering wheel 
and had driven that dangerous mountain 
road a little slower. 

After leaving the lake, the road turned 
and wormed its way for a mile or more 
down the cafion of the Madison, below 
the lake. On our right, rock cliffs towered 
straight up. Several feet from the edge 
of the left wheels, the road - dropped 
away perpendicu- (Continued on page 61) 
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inga Bengal Tom-Cat 


Hunting the Royal tiger in the jungles of Anam 


By Cart. JOHN J. ATKINSON 





THE STORY SO FAR 


Having failed the year before to get a 
tiger on his Cambodian hunt, the author 
resolves to leave the Philippine Islands 
and spend a month hunting in the jungles 
of Anam for Felis tigris. After many de- 
lays and difficulties, he and his native top- 
sergeant sail from Manila for Hongkong. 
There they board a rice boat, and a week 
afterward go ashore at Saigon. Immediate- 
ly they entrain for the homestead of 
Defosse, the best tiger hunter in Indo- 
China. His shack is located out in the 
middle of the jungle. Several days are spent 
here hunting deer, wild pigeons and jun- 
gle-fowl. And then on to camp. A bait is 
put out, but the tiger does not visit it. The 
author is initiated into all the mysteries 
of night-hunting. More baits are put out. 
When they are carefully watched or 
stalked, no tiger appears. As soon as the 
hunter departs, Old Stripes feeds on the 
bait. Again the author sits in the blind. A 
coughing roar shakes the jungle. A big cat 
is right at the hunter’s elbow. Hope runs 
high. But it’s a leopard. The defeat is 
crushing. Three weeks have gone, and still 
no tiger. A herd of gaur, the largest bo- 
vine animal on earth, is stalked. From a 
thicket an old bull raises his great head. 
“Shoot! Shoot!” gasps the guide. Then, 
just as the author is squeezing the trigger, 
Defosse whispers, “Wait! He will turn!” 


HIS was the most magnificent 
creature I had ever seen. He must 
have stood every inch of six feet 
high at the shoulder! Coal black, 
slick as a ribbon, heavily built as a 
registered Durham, with massive down- 
out-and-up-curving horns. I know, now, 
how the great prehistoric bison looked 
to Cro-Magnon man, of the Stone Age. 

He was getting suspicious. With his 
nose held high like a water-buffalo, he 
kept moving his tremendous head from 
side to side. But still he gave me no good 
point to shoot at; his ponderous horns and 
thick, fleshy hump effectively protected 
his brain. Finally he did turn broadside; 
but I could see nothing except the side 
of his head from behind the bush, and 
as he kept moving it continually I feared 
my bullet would merely 
glance off his horn. 

“Shoot now! Shoot 
for his shoulder! He is 
going!” warned the 
guide, his face jerking 
convulsively. 

I couldn’t see his 
shoulder, and I thought 
the thick bush would 
break up my bullet; so 
I aimed quickly for the 
side of his head, pulled 
and missed! With a tre- 
mendous snort, the great 
bull leaped into the 
jungle, and was gone 
before I could work my 
bolt again. I had lost 
one of the finest trophies 
on this earth. 

I have missed some 
beautiful shots in my 
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PART VI 


day, but nothing that has ever grieved 
me like this. Joyfully would I give a 
thousand dollars if I could turn back this 
page and write, “—and shot him neatly 
through the brain.” But at the critical 
moment, I had failed; and as I rode back 
toward camp I could only meditate sadly 
on what I should have done. 

Why hadn’t I gone ahead and shot at 
the base of his horns from the rear, when 
I had taken good quiet aim before the 
guide said to wait? For an instant I had 
been able just to see the root of the bull’s 
tail, and I might have crippled him fatally 
by holding a little low and firing at this. 
If I had hit the least bit high, I feared my 
round-nosed bullet would have glanced 
off the beast’s thick hide. 

I tried to comfort myself by blaming 
the guide; he had kept gasping, “Wait! 
Shoot for his shoulder when he turns!” 
When he did turn, I might have shot 
through the bush and killed him. If not 
that, I should have waited until he stepped 
out from behind the bush; but then the 
guide kept urging, “Shoot! Shoot! He is 
going! Shoot!” And like an imbecile, I 
had held too far forward; I should have 
had sense enough to hold far enough 
back to hit him in the neck if not the head. 
But my bullet must have passed several 
inches in front of him. 

I still believe that if the guide had 
kept quiet and let me shoot when I 
wanted to, the head of that mighty bull 
gaur would now be gracing my quarters 
instead of some Anamite jungle; but that 
is only an alibi, and I was the gentleman 
who fell down on the job and did the 
rotten shooting. And I’d probably do the 
same thing when I saw my tiger; I’d 
get buck-fever and miss again. That was 
a bitter night. 

Defosse’s extreme nervousness in the 
presence of big game surprised me 
greatly. He said he had killed a hun- 
dred and one elephants, and several times 
as we tramped through the jungles he 
stopped to point out to me the bones of 
different ones he had laid low. He claimed 
to have shot over eighty tigers himself, 
besides the scores that he had lured up 
to the guns of his clients, and to have 


The big cat in the bull cart. Note the breadth of his face 








killed three unicorn, or Indian, rhinos, 

I thought of the many years before the 
coming of the rinderpest, when he had 
killed as many of the tremendously 
heavy water-buffalo each evening as he 
and his Mois could skin next day. He 
had shown me the deep, jagged, blue scars 
of a terrible wound in his back and thigh, 
mementoes of the occasion when a buffalo 
bull that he had shot charged him, tossed 
him high in the air and then vainly tried 
to gore him again as he lay helpless. And 
after all these years he was more excited, 
I truly believe, than I was when we saw 
the great bull gaur. Possibly he had neg- 
lected to mention the tigers and elephants 
he had missed. 


OR many days we trailed different 

herds of the tall bos gaurus in a re- 
doubled effort to get one of these noble 
trophies. But the animals were quite scarce 
and exceedingly wary; and as a tiger was 
still my principal goal, I never started on 
any hunt before visiting all the baits near 
dawn, and I left any trail in time to re- 
turn to the baits at dusk each day. And 
as fast as one bait was devoured, I tried 
to have another to put in a more tempting 
place. 

Late one evening, as I got within sight 
of a new bait, I saw another wild dog on 
it, eating his fill. Already it was almost 
too dark to see my sights; so to wait for 
a tiger to come later was out of the ques- 
tion. These wild dogs are supposed to be 
very destructive to game, and furthermore 
I had a strong desire to examine one 
closely; so I shot the beast and found 
that it looked exactly like a red Mexican 
cur-dog. 

One morning, while barging around 
with only a Moi to carry my extra gun 
and canteen, I came to a quiet little pool 
in a heavy patch of jungle. The banks 
were covered with all sorts of tracks, and 
I sat down behind a tree to wait a while 
and see what sort of animal would pop out. 
After just a few minutes, I saw some- 
thing coming down a trail on the oppo- 
site side of the water, and in the half- 
darkness thought certainly it was one of 
the fierce little collar-bears of that country. 

I aimed at the ani- 
mal as it approached, 
and fired. It fell in its 
tracks. But when I 
broke my way through 
the tangle around to 
where it was, we found 
a large wild boar in- 
stead of a bear. The 
Moi was much _ im- 
pressed with my shoot- 
ing, for in aiming at the 
creature’s head I had 
happened to hit it 
squarely in the eye. This 
same Moi had been with 
me when I had hit sev- 
eral deer and a couple 
of cats in the eye at 
night, quite uninten- 
tionally; and he had 
seen me have the good 
luck to take off the top 
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After we got him to camp, I posed with some of my playmates, as 


of a big fruit-pigeon’s head with the 
Springfield at a hundred yards, and he 
was laboring under the apprehension that 
I hit everything in the eye. Fortunately, 
he wasn’t along when I missed a couple 
of tons of bully gaurus! 

Very frequently, as we hunted other 
game we saw flocks of beautiful peacocks 
along the trails; but though I had been 
told in Saigon that they were as fine 
to eat as turkey, I had never shot at one 
for fear of scaring off something better. 
One morning, however, on my way in to 
camp, I put up a very large cock and sev- 
eral hens with a whole flock of half- 
grown chicks. The old cock ran a short 
distance off the trail, then turned and 
faced me as if to cover the retreat of his 
wives and young ones into the thicket. I 
was carrying my heavy rifle, and hastily 
shot him with a .35 solid-point bullet. 

He was the biggest peacock I ever 
shot, but unfortunately it was so late in 
the season that he had already shed his 
gorgeous tail. He was as large as a big 
turkey, and I looked forward to dinner 
that night; but I never found out how he 
tasted. The cook dressed him at once and 
cooked him all afternoon. When he was 
brought to the table that night, he was 
doubtless very fine eating. I don’t know; 
I couldn’t masticate enough of the noble 
old bird to find out the flavor. He had 
the wear-resisting qualities and elasticity 
of a tasty old truck-tire. 


The small barking deer were so tame 
and plentiful that we generally got 
at least one every day, incidentally, on 
the way to or from hunting something 
more important. The little fellows made 
delicious venison, and we and our coolies 
subsisted almost entirely on them. The 
big sambur stags were exceedingly wary, 
though, and never ventured out of cover 
except at night. I think this was because 
the guide hunted them throughout this 
district for the market in Saigon during 
times when the guiding business was 
slack. He told me that a dressed carcass 
of a large sambur often weighed five 
hundred pounds on the Saigon market, 
and he could exchange one for a lot of 
groceries. 


HIS practice had made the sambur of 

his district entirely nocturnal in habit, 
while up in Cambodia they range around 
during the day. I shot a large stag there 
one afternoon at about two o’clock and 
missed another about two hours later, 
and I saw any number at all hours of the 
day. Animals will certainly change their 
habits quickly to suit changed conditions. 
Down here in Anam I had been using 
my regular peep sights on both rifles for 
night hunting; but it was exceedingly 
difficult to see the eyes through this 
peep, and I finally targeted an open leaf 
sight on my .35. With “normal” sight, 
such as we use exclusively in the Army, 


was fitting and proper 


this leaf was exactly correct for two hun- 
dred yards’ range; but I found that by 
drawing the front bead down into the 
very bottom of the notch—sighting “fine” 
—the bullet would hit the point of aim 
at fifty yards. 

The night of this targeting, while out 
on the bull-cart as usual, I “shined” a big 
pair of sambur eyes just a short distance 
from camp. I held carefully and let off 
my shot beautifully, “calling” it dead 
center. To my surprise, the deer tore off 
through the woods untouched. Then I 
remembered—habit was too strong—I 
had taken the regular “normal” sight for 
two hundred yards instead of pulling the 
bead down into the notch, and, of course, 
the bullet had gone away over the deer’s 
head. 

t morning I found that the same 
elusive tiger had been at the bait near 
the first blind. As a forlorn hope, I sat 
there all day, while the guide went hunting 
for banteng-bait. As usual, the tiger 
failed to come back during the day, or 
even late that night, as I sat in the 
blind, with my sergeant ready to flash the 
light on him if he appeared. He was a 
wise old cat. 

That evening, however, the guide re- 
ported seeing very large tiger tracks on 
another old timber trail to northward, and 
he had also been lucky enough to get an- 
other banteng for bait. So we put this 
bait out in the (Continued on page 100) 
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Elizabeth Lake, high up in Glacier National Park. Red Gap Pass at left top 





| He'll Be Back luesday 


When you get that answer, the chances are the boss ts piloting a pack-train 
of trout into Glacier National Park 


: 





OU may think planting trout is 

not so exciting as hooking ’em, but 

I can mention a few guys who will 

argue the pint with you, Marquis 
of Queensbury or catch-as-catch-can. And 
you remember what the Good Book says 
about making two grow where only one 
grew before. 

To begin at the beginning. About 
eighty million years ago a whole lot of 
these United States were under water. 
Shallow lakes gradually laid down ripply 
sand bottoms ten thousand feet deep or 
thereabouts. After a few thousand cen- 
turies the water dried up, accommodating- 
ly leaving the sand bottoms to harden 
into rock, with the ripple marks still there, 
so the geologists could figure out how 
they got the way they are. 

The Algonkian stratum which crops 
out at Glacier National Park is one of 
the deepest sections of the earth’s crust. 
Almost everywhere else it lies under 
thousands of feet of younger layers. But 
here, powerful disturbances in the globe’s 
innards had split the crust, playfully 
boosted this section fifteen miles to the 
northward, and landed it on top of the 
landscape next door to form the Lewis 
Overthrust. 

Perched from three to seven thousand 
feet up among the crags are sixty or 
more glaciers which glint blue-white in 
the sun. From their melting sides, silvery 
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cascades tumble sheer a thousand feet 
into cold, deep, blue lakes. Turbulent 
streaks of swift white water swirl out of 
them through gravel-bottomed, boulder- 
strewn valleys. They fight their way over 
precipices, widen here and there into 
other lakes which hang together like 
chains, and finally flow out to the Pacific, 
down to the Gulf of Mexico, or up north 
to Hudson’s Bay. 

Can you picture the ornery, fighting 
trout that ought to go with water like 
that? But you’d be wrong, because there 
isn’t—or wasn’t—a trout there! Trout 
don’t sprout out of melting glaciers; so 
naturally they couldn’t come down to 
the lakes. And trout can’t scale hundred- 
or thousand-foot falls; so naturally they 
couldn’t get up to the lakes. 

Of course, the lakes in the foot-hills— 
where the tenderfeet and the “fair, fat 
and forty” tourists fish—have ' rivers 
without high falls for outlets, and there 
some cut-throat and Dolly Varden trout 
were native. But in the higher lakes and 
streams, away from the auto trails and 
the traffic cops and such, where there is 
fighting water and where regular guys 
would go to fish—nary a trout! And even 
the lower waters, with an increasing flock 
of tourists every year, wouldn’t stay 
stocked very long if they weren’t replen- 
ished from above. 

It’s the rainbow and the grayling and 


the Eastern brook and the black spotted in 
the highest of the high lakes that this 
yarn is about, and how! 

To get biological for a minute. Last 
spring the 56,000 future scrappers that 
star in this drama were eggs in the United 
States Government fish hatchery at 
Somers, Montana. Come August, the eggs 
had wriggled out into handfuls of slip- 
pery, pollywoggish-looking critters about 
an inch long, black on top and silver un- 
derneath. The long wooden troughs of 
cold, swift water they swam crazily 
around in were as much like Glacier 
Park creeks as ping-pong is like tennis. 


OMES along Ranger O’Brien with 

a husky dipper, and scoops up a 
couple of thousand of the wrigglers. 
Plop! they go into a green-painted milk 
can. Plop! Plop! go a couple of sizable 
hunks of ice in after them. A wheezing 
truck rattles up, and twenty-eight cans 
slide into it. 

Meanwhile two men pace the station 
platform at Kalispell. David Ross is the 
one who counts in this plot. Every one 
in the Glacier Park country hails him 
by name from any distance under a half- 
mile. By day he follows the prosaic business 
of “lawyering” for an up-and-coming 
Western town. Now he’s in tweeds and 
puttees, his face showing a healthy bronze 
which was never picked up in a law office. 
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Every so often for twelve years, since 
Glacier Park opened, he’s waited on that 
platform for the wheezing truck, except 
when the blue mud was too heavy for 
even a sea-going flivver. Then he himself 
has gone to Somers and driven back a 
wagon loaded to the hatches with fish. 
He was one of the prime factors, inci- 
dentally, in persuading Congress to es- 
tablish the hatcheries in Glacier Park 
and the surrounding country. 

The flivver chugged its last chug just 
as the branch-line accommodation whis- 
tled for the station. Followed the strong- 
back-weak-mind business of swinging 
twenty-eight swishing cans into the baggage 
car, along with numerous blocks of ice. 
Now 5:10 p.m. 


OU ain't seen nothing yet,” said 

Mr. Ross as I mopped beads of dew 
from my brow and he sloshed a bright tin 
dipper into the nearest can. “Every five 
minutes or so these fish have to be stirred 
up—so—to keep the water aerated. And 
fresh ice has to be put in. Hope we have 
enough. One time—hot July night—the 
engine blew out a cylinder-head or some- 
thing, and held us up five hours. Half 
the fish were belly side up when we got 
to the Park.” 

At Columbia Falls, twenty-eight cans 
had to be shifted from the accommo- 
dation to the main-line Oriental Limi- 
ted of the Great Northern. More sloshing 
dippers around among the wrigglers. 
More cracking off hunks of ice and 
slipping them ‘plop! into cans. Only six 
trout silver side up so far. 

Around midnight, a high three-ton 
Forest Service truck backed up at the 
Glacier Park station to meet the train, 
with two husky rangers to help heave 
the twenty-eight cans aboard. At the 
Glacier Park hatchery, eighteen cans of 
grayling came off the truck and eight- 
een of rainbow went on. And six or seven 
more cakes of ice. Over all, like a roof, 
a huge, smelly tarpaulin was tied—the 
main reason why, whistling along the 55- 
mile trail through a freezing gale, the 
truck didn’t arrive with one tenderfoot 
less and one ice-cake more. 

No need for dippers here. The trail- 
builders fixed that, and any little points 
they overlooked were ably tended to by 
Ranger Hackett, up in the driver’s seat 


A pack-train en route to stock the lakes ant streams of Glacier Park 








He’ll be Back Tuesday 





“I hope these taste as good as ours did” 


. with Mr. Ross. He drove a truck in the 
\.E.F. Curves meant nothing in his 
young life, except sometimes a good place 
to step on ’er. Midway on the trail, at 
3 am. or thereabout, a bear, disturbed 
at some nocturnal marauding, shambled 
noisily through the underbrush, crossed 
the trail ahead of the truck at imminent 
risk of his neck, and tore up the moun- 
tainside, grunting and surprised. 

Dawn and sunrise. Westward the gray, 
craggy shape of Singleshot Mountain 
reared itself in hazy outline, and then 
deepened and hardened. Three-quarters of 
the way up, its myriad-colored side was 
slashed by the thousand-foot-thick, iron- 
gray band known as the “Diorite Intru- 
sion.” The igneous make-up of this 
formation probably means that while its 
limestone bed was lake bottom, pressure 
from below forced streams of molten rock 
upward. Striking the water, they were 
cooled and flattened out on the bottom 
as a flint-like deposit, later to be buried 
under more layers of limestone. 

Eastward the foot-hills rolled, marked 
off by silver threads of rivers. Beyond, 


Seecc at 


uncounted miles of dun-colored plain 
stretched away to meet a thin slit of or- 
ange which widened and burned higher 
and higher, then slipped invisibly into 
green and purple and dazzling, crystal- 
line blue. 

A lurch, a sharp turn left across a log 
bridge over a noisy cataract, to stop 
with a jerk in the lee of Many Glaciers 
Hotel, end of the only auto trail giving 
access to the east side of the Park, and 
starting-point for horseback and hiking 
trails into the wilderness. A_ great, 
rambling house it was, of weathered 
brown logs in the rustic manner of a 
Swiss chalet, with rippling, blue Lake 
McDermott for front yard and a towering 
mountain for back fence. 


ESIDE the trail a long picket line 

was stretched. Even at this unholy 
hour, several horses champed and pawed, 
and guides in wide sombreros stood about, 
tightening cinches, adjusting stirrups, 
puffing cigarettes. And then—chow! 

When I came out, an easy winner over 
all comers in the pancake-stowing con- 
test, eighteen pack-horses were tethered 
to the picket line. They were saddled 
with contraptions made of crossed two-by- 
fours that looked like the sawbuck Grand- 
paw used to keep the family wood-box 
full and preserve his girlish figure. 

Now the sweaty job of loading the 
twenty-eight green cans. One was hove 
up on the port side of each horse and 
lashed in place by a couple of hitches of 
rope around the horns of the pack saddle; 
then another on the starboard side. Twen- 
ty-eight tin covers were jerked off, and 
burlap was tied over the tops of the cans 
to give the fish air. Chunks of ice plopped 
into each can, and hundred-pound cakes 
of ice were packed on four horses in place 
of fish, 

A grizzled guide cocked his ten-gallon 
hat over one eye, heaved a leg over his 
pinto pony, and rode out on the trail, his 
big-rowelled spurs jingling. The wind 
rumpled his coon-skin chaps, blowing 
back his red bandanna neckerchief and 
bellying his red-and-black checkerboard 
shirt out behind. Three pack-horses were 
kicked into action behind him, then an- 
other guide and three more pack-animals, 
and so on. By the time the last of the 
cavalcade—eighteen pack-animals with 
their awkward, sloshing burdens, and six 
riders—was under way, the first of it had 
disappeared (Continued on page 65) 
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Barb, an excellent powwow doctor, who 
had been taught the art by her father 


Y friend Simeon, like all the 

thrifty Pennsylvania Dutch in 

the vicinity, had been up for 

some time. He hailed me from 
his orderly barnyard, with a pailful of 
steaming milk in each hand, as I stopped 
before the gate of his prosperous-looking, 
little farm. A week before we had ar- 
ranged to go fishing. 

“Come on, Simmy!” I shouted, impa- 
tient to get started. “Let’s go get those 
trout !” 

He strolled over to the car, palpably 
embarrassed, ill at ease. “Ach, I can’t go 
today. I have to wait a week, anyhow, 
before I can go fishin’,” he admitted re- 
gretfully. 

“Why, Simmy?” I asked, disappointed. 

I had looked forward to fishing with 
him with pleasant anticipation. He was 
thoroughly familiar with all the streams 
in the surrounding countryside. 

“Mary Ann was around here again last 
night, and I chased her off the place. 
Then my brother, who lives right aside 
of her, came over and told me she had 
put a hex on me so I couldn’t catch any 
fish!” He spoke reluctantly, defensively, 
as though he feared ridicule. 

It was an occasion for tact. Simeon was 
an intelligent farmer. His agricultural 
practices were as modern as tomorrow, 
but his general education had stopped 
somewhere back in the dark ages. 

As gently and persuasively as possible 
I questioned him. “You don’t believe in 
hexes, do you? What can that old woman 
do, stupid and ignorant as you know she 
is, that will keep you from going fishing 
with me this morning?” 

He shook his head resignedly. “Well, 
she hexed me; so there’s no use of my 
going with you. I know how it will be.” 
He was convinced, implacable. 

“What will happen, do you suppose, if 
you go fishing? What difference does it 
make if she did hex you? There’s noth- 
ing in that, and you know it. Get your 
rod,” I urged him. 

Stubbornly he shook his head, and there 
is nothing on earth more determined than 
a stubborn Pennsylvania Dutchman. A 
balky mule is vacillating in comparison. 

Resignedly I got out of the flivver, 
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SPORT in the 


Re ‘ently in Penns vlvania three men were sentenced for life 


because they committed murder to rid themselves of a ‘hex’? 


and we walked toward the house. Over 
steaming hot coffee in the great, spotless 
kitchen we began discussing Mary Ann 
in particular and hexerei and powwow 
doctors in general. 

“Mary Ann put a hex on my brother 
Oscar once when he wanted to go for 
rabbits, and he went anyhow. He didn’t 
get a one that day, and he didn’t get 
any till he broke the hex, either. It’s all 
right to say there’s nothing to hexes; but 
when Oscar can’t hit a rabbit all day, 
there’s something wrong!” 

He was right. I had seen Oscar shoot. 

“He would come home and tell us that 
he had even shot at them sitting still and 
couldn’t hit ’em. What’s more, he never 
saw any place on the ground where the 
shot would land. You know how the dust 
and the leaves fly? Those shot just never 
landed, that’s all!” Simmy was serious. 

“He didn’t believe in hexes either until 
that, but he does now. He got old Barb— 
you know Barbara Schmultz?—to break 
the hex, and when she said it was gone 
he went out and got his limit of five in 
a little more than an hour, and didn’t 
miss a shot.” 

It was interesting. 

“Another time,’ Simmy continued, 
“Mary Ann put a hex on Cousin Adolph 
when he was going for suckers. He went 
down to Fisher’s Mill and started fishing 
with four or five other fellows in the big 
rag under the bridge, where the suckers 
lay. Every one of the others got lots of 
fish. Adolph didn’t even get a bite. Well, 
he knew Mary Ann wanted some stove 
wood; so he took her a load. The next time 
he went fishing he got lots of suckers. Now 
he keeps Mary Ann in wood all winter, 
and he has more luck hunting and fishing 
than any other fellow around here. 


“Wilhelm Himmelberger chased her off 
his place one time over in Powder Mill 
Hollow, when she was gathering bitter- 
sweet to sell in the city. What did she 
do but put a hex on the creek that runs 
down through his place, and old Wilhelm’s 
cows wouldn't drink at it any more. He 
had to haul water for them all the way 
from the Manatawny, nearly four miles. 
His two big boys used to trap a lot of 
muskrats out of that creek, too, but they 
couldn’t get a single rat all winter. Do 
I believe in hexes? Well, I guess I do!” 


T was pronouncedly evident and re- 

markable in that his belief appeared to 
be based on his observations rather than 
on superstitious ignorance. However, if 
that stream had been shunned for any 
length of time, I saw visions of good 
trout fishing; so I asked him about it. “Is 
the stream still hexed?” 

“No,” he admitted. “Wilhelm had a 
hex doctor come over from  Lancas- 
ter County and take the hex off. Then 
he had hex signs painted on all his build- 
ings to keep the hexerei away, and he 
has had no trouble since.’ 

“What kind of signs?” 
ously. 

“Ach, you’ve seen hex signs often!” 
he answered, amazed. “They're all over 
—those little colored squares and rings 
and things high up near the eaves of 
barns.” 

Then I realized the real meaning of the 
strange geometrical designs which ap- 
pear on nearly all the barns in the vicinity. 
I had thought, idly, that they were in- 
tended for decoration, but it appeared 
that they were protection against depre- 
dations by the local witchcraft. The theory 
seems to be that the evil spirit or spell 


I asked curi- 


A barn of a fairly prosperous farm, which has been decorated with gaily painted 
geometrical designs to keep away hexes 
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Hex Country 


By PAUL 


will become fascinated by the design, and 
follow the lines about until it becomes 
hopelessly and inextricably entangled— 
unable to accomplish its evil mission. 

“Mary Ann isn’t the only hex around 
here, either,” continued Simmy. “Old 
Rudolph Stoezel, down the road here a 
little piece, is just as bad. He’s a great 
powwow doctor, too, and he often cures 
people when regular doctors can’t help 
‘em a bit. Jake Binderman had him over 
to cure his boy of the mumps, and after 
Rudy had been there twice the boy was 
all right again. 

“Well, you know, you can’t pay a pow- 
wow doctor anything—if you do, the 
powwowing won't work—but they all ex- 
pect a present. Jake didn’t give Rudy any- 
thing, and it made him mad; but he didn’t 
say anything about it until the pheasant 
season opened. Then he sent word to Jake 
that he wouldn’t get a single bird that 
season, even though he hit every one he 
shot at. Jake just laughed at him and 
went hunting anyhow.” 

“Naturally! Why shouldn’t he?” I 
asked. 
¢c ELL, he might just as well have 
stayed home,” answered Simmy. 
“He told me afterward that his dogs got 
bird after bird into the air and that he 
knew he hit ’em, for he often saw the 
feathers fly—but he didn’t get a one. Then 
he began to believe that maybe Rudy 
could hex him; so he sent him about a 
hunderd jars of canned goods that his 
wife had put up. But anyhow, he didn’t 
get a pheasant that whole year. 

“Old Josh Himmelwright knew what 
to do when’ he was hexed one time, 
though. He had gone for deer up in the 
Blue Mountains between here and Kutz- 


BROWN 


town. He’s a good shot, and he had two 
fine chances to get a buck and missed 
’em both clean. He knew right away that 
he couldn’t have missed two easy shots 
like that unless something was wrong; so 
he cut a short club and: carried it with 
him. The next time he missed he slammed 
the club down on the breech of his gun 
and then burned the club. The next buck 
he saw he killed in its tracks, and it 
was a hard shot, too. 


se E saw Rudy the next day, and his 

hand was all tied up. He said he hit 
it with a hammer while he was fixing his 
chicken house, but Josh knew better. His 
hand had been hit with a short club when 
it pushed the gun barrel away just as 
Josh fired it! 

“But Rudy does a lot of good,” 
Simmy added tolerantly; “so no one 
was ever afraid of him for what he 
did. He’s the only powwow doctor around 
here who can stop the blood from run- 
ning when you cut yourself on Shrove 
Tuesday, for such a cut won't ever stop 
bleeding itself, like any other cut. Oscar 
cut himself one year skinning a possum 
he got the night before, and nothing 
would stop the blood. He even got a 
regular doctor, but it was no use. Then 
he got scared and sent for Rudy. Rudy 
looked at it, just said the words, and the 
bleeding stopped right away.” 

“What words, Simmy ?” 

“Ach, they all have words they say— 
different ones for different things. Most 
of them are Pennsylvania Dutch, but 
there are some of ’em Latin, they tell 
me. The powwow doctors say they all 
come from the Bible. There used to be 
an old woman powwow doctor down here 
in Furnace Hollow who would never say 


Mary Ann, renowned powwow doctor, who refused to allow me to take her picture 
after she spoiled my fishing trip 
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This unfortunate youth, according to his 
parents, has been hexed “most of the time” 


the words. She made everybody write 
them out on paper, three times, but peo- 
ple stopped going to her.” 

I wondered if it wasn’t due to the fact 
that so many of her “patients” were un- 
able to read or write, beyond their own 
name. 

“Do they ever give any medicine to 
take?” I asked, wondering how the state 
laws would be evaded. 

“Never,” affirmed my friend. “This old 
woman sometimes made a charm to wear, 
but never any medicine. She used to make 
little bags to cure sickness or to keep 
from getting shot or whatever, but no 
one ever knew what she put in ’em, for 
she used to say that if they opened the 
bag the charm would make happen what 
they were afraid of. She made one for 
Ike Gunsenblower to keep him from 
breaking through the ice one winter, but 
one day he broke in anyway. When they 
found him the next day, the little bag 
around his neck was cut open.” 

Despite all the stories Simmy told me, 
I was still skeptical. I wanted to see a 
hex in operation. So I began urging him 
to disregard his personal hex. “Even if 
Mary Ann did hex you, will anything 
happen if you go fishing with me?” 

“No,” amused beyond all reason that 
I should think so, “but I won’t get any 
fish !” 

“Don’t be foolish, Simmy,” I scoffed. 
“Get your gear, and we'll bring home a 
mess of trout.” 

“Ach, it won’t do no good.” His voice 
conveyed the futility of definite conviction. 

“Come on anyway,” I continued. 


T last he agreed, with the amused 

tolerance of one who knows positively 
the certain result of his actions. Shortly 
we were whipping the trout stream that 
ran past the foot of the hill on which 
his farm was located. It is a good little 
creek, comfortably filled with fish that 
run rather small—from seven to ten 
inches—but which hit hard and often. 

I began to believe in Simmy’s hex 
myself. I caught fish occasionally and 
missed a lot of strikes that I should have 
gotten, because (Continued on page 67) 
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Only the outer pri “a a herd of about 10, 000 wildebeest 


Atchery in yn 


A day spent shooting big game with bow 


HUGE male lion had assimilated 
the lead and shock of three 
powerful rifle bullets. The fourth 
shot, from a heavy .577 express 
slug, crashed through the skull between 
the eyes, reaching the brain of the 
charging animal as he_ catapulted 
through the air within ten feet of Leslie 
Simpson, the “man behind the gun.” 
Such was the ending of one day’s hunt, 
during which there had been many in- 
teresting and unusual happenings. 

That night, after a refreshing bath 
and a wholesome native- prepared sup- 
per, we lounged about the camp fire, 
playing sweet “music on our small musi- 
cal instruments. Later, after we had 
taken to our comfortable cots within the 
grass-and-doby huts, we listened to the 
roar of a distant lion. During the night 
we were further serenaded by three 
more of the huge beasts, their rumbling 
roars coming seemingly from as many 
different directions. 

Lions are peculiar animals. A hunter 
cannot foretell by their roarings in just 
the: locality they may be located. They 
may be feeding on a late kill, or they 
may be a mile or more from camp. A 
lion may even be crossing the open veldt, 
with little chance of escape from the 
hunter, but in just the place where he 
is likely to put up a scrap if pressed. 

We were up some time before day- 
break, planning the hunt which should 
include our serenaders of the previous 
evening. After breakfast Dr. Pope and I 
buckled our spare quivers of arrows in an 
upright position to the stanchion of our 
little flivver, and Simpson fastened his 
rifle to the flat top dash, where the glass 
windshield had previously been. Stewart 
Edward White was already seated in the 
car, waiting to start. 

Simpson climbed in behind the steering- 
wheel, it being his day to drive. Pope and 
I graced the tops of a couple of gasoline 
boxes. As one of our colored boys handed 
me my .30-06, which I carried along as a 
precautionary measure, we were given a 
parting good-luck wish by our black boys, 
and away the car shimmied over the 
rough landscape. 

Of course, there was no possible way 
of forecasting just what might happen to 
us before our return. One may leave camp 
intending to hunt merely a few guinea- 
hens—and be brought back on a stretcher. 
That is just one of the many reasons 
why hunting in Africa is so interesting, 
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The end of the pea that almost resulted 
disastrously for the archer 


and grips the fascination of the hunter. 

Our first introduction to lions, some 
weeks before, was when Simpson drove 
his car within about twenty-five yards of 
five female lions, peacefully lying in the 
shade of some trees. This man knew lions, 
and he knew what he was doing. 

On this particular morning, our course 
was over a road leading from camp but 
a short distance through the grass. As the 
car rattled along day began to break, and 
we strained our eyes for the sight of a 
lion. Many varieties of game animals 
stared at us as we passed; others ran be- 
fore us in front of the car. Countless 
droves would sometimes be seen in 
bunches. 

Naturally, many lions would follow 
such rich pickings. This meant that the 
hyenas would be numerous, ready to feed 
on the carcass of a lion’s kill. If Mr. 
Hyena happened not to be feeding, he 
would likely be lying down or possibly 
walking about with a full “tummy”—pro- 
vided the vultures had not reached the 
scene of the kill in advance of him. 


and arrow 


Presently Simpson’s keen eye detected 
one of these all-wrong-from-the-start 
animals. He despised them, as we, too, 
had learned to do. The car swerved 
slightly from its course, and the over- 
loaded carburetor told us that the chas: 
was on. 

As we raced up the veldt toward the 
foot-hills, on about a 2 per cent grade, 
we ran close to a patch of waist-high 
grass which had neither been browsed 
on nor trampled down by the many 
thousands of game animals ranging 
about it. It is peculiar how such grass- 
patches will stand free from hoofs, but 
the possibility of a lion or some other 
dangerous animal being concealed there- 
in may explain the reason. 


E passed this patch of grass in 

our rattling, hard-panting flivver 
in full pursuit of the hyena, and were 
all laughing and _ shouting at the 
frightened animal, which stretched him- 
self to his utmost in an endeavor to es- 
cape. Suddenly a wart-hog darted out 
of the grass-patch, with his tail sticking 
up as straight as a poker. Then he sud- 
denly stopped as decidedly as he had 
made his appearance. His ugly face and 
quveer-shaped head seemed trying to as- 
sist his muddled brain to figure out just 
what was going on. 

Meantime, the hyena was apparently 
beginning to get worried about his own 
safety. He shifted his head from side to 
side as he galloped hard, while he was 
continually changing his course. He may 
have been trying to consider what this 
new species of animal was which had such 
a peculiar shape, clung so persistently to 
his trail, and made such a clattering noise. 

As for the wart-hog, he stood a mo- 
ment, cocking his head first to one side 
and then to the other. Then his little short 
legs fairly flew. He was in on the chase 
also, and his attitude indicated that he 
intended to find out what the fuss was all 
about without missing anything. 

After we had all raced for perhaps a 
quarter of a mile, a shot was fired at the 
hyena. This seemed to act as a sudden 
brake to the activities of the wart-hog, 
for he stopped and abruptly left the scene. 
We continued on after the hyena. After 
quite a stiff chase, Simpson ran the car 
close enough to kill the pest with his pis- 
tol while he clung to the steering-wheel 
with his left hand. It was a decidedly 
clever bit of shooting, No more helpless, 
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new-born antelope 
devour. } 
It was yet some little time before sun- 


rise. Simpson stopped the car, and we 
scanned the landscape keenly. We were 
likely to bump into a lion now at any 
time. The big cats might possibly have 
made a late kill and, having gorged them- 
selves, might be a trifle late in seeking 
cover through the heat of the day in the 
brushy donga. 

We saw several giraffe, while always 
in sight were thousands of purely game 
animals. Recent rains and plenty of good 
feed were responsible for these vast herds 
of animals overrunning our hunting 
grounds. 


FTER a bit, Simpson resumed his 

seat at the wheel and turned on the 
juice. We had barely become seated in 
the car, and it was just rounding a little 
brushy sprute, when Simpson uttered an 
exclamation: “Cheetah!” 

The car stopped with a sudden jerk. 
We yanked our rifles from their scab- 
bards and hopped from the car in two- 
four time. There was good reason for 
haste, as the spotted cat was fast leaving 
the country—much faster than his long, 
graceful strides indicated. This I knew 
from having previously shot at several of 
these fleet creatures. After I had fired 
several shots, I saw the dust rise from 
the course of the bullet as far behind the 
animal as he had been led by the rifle 
sights. Accordingly, at the next shot I 
doubled my lead on the cheetah, and at 
the crack of the rifle the beautiful crea- 
ture collapsed. 

The morning sun was yet behind the 
hills that lay on the far side of the wide 
plains veldt. One hyena and a cheetah 
numbered the bag thus far. We were 
short on arrows on this particular day, 
and did not wish to risk them on such 
small fry as hyenas or anything short 
of lions. 

On we rambled. Little ‘“Tommies” 
(antelope) in our line of travel would 
trot fifty or sixty yards to one side and, 
with switching tails, watch us pass. A 
hyena would stand gazing at us from a 
safe distance, but we could not afford to 
waste any more of the precious golden 
hours chasing the nuisances. 


Archery in Africa 


Simpson peered off to one side, then 
slowed down the car a bit and started to 


circle. “There’s a honey badger,” he re- 
marked. “They’re quite rare here. See 


what you can do to him with an arrow 
or two.” 

In spite of the fact that we had decided 
to shoot arrows at nothing short of a 
lion, we strung our bows and got into 
action. We wanted that honey badger. 

Simpson shouted, “Look out! Don’t let 





Masi native boys armed oa pre por 
arrows, on duty herding their cattle 


him get you! He will fight a buzz-saw!” 

The animal had made a run for Pope, 
and I rushed in close for action. Suddenly 
the diminutive bunch of fury turned on 
me. I drew my arrow to the head and let 
fly, but missed. Stumbling backward, I 
attempted to nock another shaft, but 
tripped and almost fell on my back. Re- 
gaining my feet, I turned and ran as only 
a scared man can. With another arrow on 
the string, I turned around and let the 


badger have it. His pelt went later to a 
museum. 

We killed nothing in Africa except 
predacious animals and specimens wanted 
for museum purposes. It was also a great 
pleasure and satisfaction to us to note 
the manner in which the native helpers 
made use of practically all of every ani- 
mal we killed for them. Nothing was 
wasted, in spite of the fact that they had 
plenty to eat aside from meat. 

Our morning bag was becoming quite 
an assorted one; but after all, we were 
out for lions. These big cats are always 
an uncertain element when fired upon. If 
they suspect that something is following 
them, they will stop, glance lazily and 
with becoming dignity over their shoulder, 
and with a warning twist of the tail 
very deliberately lie down, head on, ready 
for action. 

Brother sportsman, right then is when 
you can have your little fun, if you hank- 
er for it. Just make one fast movement. If 
that doesn’t get you anything, venture in 
a wee bit closer. However, do not play 
the “dumb-bell” like I did on one occasion. 
Against the protest of the other members 
of our party, I carried a dummy rather 
too close to a big male lion that was 
lying down, head on, about fifty yards 
from us. 


HE dummy was made of the branch 

of a tree, stuffed out and clothed with 
some of our old garments. It was quite in- 
geniously rigged up, including big white 
painted eyes and a huge mouth. We were 
anxious to watch a lion tear this dummy 
to shreds. We had remarked that for just 
once a certain man, whose initials we 
wrote on the dummy, would face an in- 
furiated lion. 

We had packed the thing about in the 
car for a week, but somehow could never 
remember what the program was to have 
been until it was too late. We had con- 
templated provoking a lion into charging 
us, and then chucking the dummy to the 
lion as it got close to the car. However, 
my lion refused to be fooled, and we had 
to gather him in. 

While we were searching the little val- 
leys with our glasses we observed many 
animals which we had not previously no- 
ticed. We also saw some jackals nosing 


Art Young skinning one of the African lions that he killed with the bow 

















about through the grass for something in 
the food line. 

Suddenly Simpson exclaimed, “Simba 
(lion) !” 

“Where?” 

“Passing through that little grassy draw 
near that clump of trees. We had better 
be moving, or he will beat us to heavy 
cover and we won't get a crack at him.” 

So we stepped on the gas and took 
after the lion, Simpson driving as fast 
as was advisable, or perhaps a bit 
faster, for there were many hog holes, 
some a foot or two deep and often as 
wide. Generally they are hidden in 
the grass, the grass itself frequently 
marking these holes by growing just 
a bit differently than the surrounding 
vegetation. 


HE car swerved sharply to the 

right, and on we flew. The lion 
was now about two hundred yards 
ahead of us. He never even turned 
his head in our direction. However, 
we well knew that Old Dad Lion 
realized he was being followed. 

Sixty yards, and Simba stopped. 
So did we. Things were now getting 
interesting. It is strange how big a 
lion grows as a hunter draws closer 
to him. 

Then came that look from the 
lion so characteristic of the beast. 
It was a rather insolent stare. The big 
cat then settled down in the grass, ready 
for action. 

A gun man would have started proceed- 
ings long before, and with little chance 
of having to stand a charge; but we 
wanted to get as close as possible when 
shooting arrows. Our method of thus 
approaching our animal and getting in 
close—much to his utter dislike—was 
what nearly got us into trouble while on 
the receiving end of twenty-three charges 
from infuriated lions. 

Now our bows were al- 
ready strung, with the quiv- 
ers resting on our backs. 
Pope drew back and sent 
an arrow whizzing through 
the lion’s mane. It brought 
no response from the ani- 
mal, save a low guttural J 
growl, followed by a twitch- 
ing movement of the tail 

-and a slight movement of 
the body, strongly indicat- 
ing that the lion was about 
to charge. I reached for my 
rifle, but as the charge did 
not materialize, I again 
took up my bow. 

I trust no hunter will 
ever be so foolish as to at- 
tempt to stop the charge of 
one of these animals with 
an arrow. They seem pos- 
sessed with a determined 
mind, and will receive bul- 
let after bullet and take a 
battering on their frontal 
bone with apparent disre- 
gard for all pain. And they 
will follow up this charge : 
as long as they can retain their legs. 

Pope let drive another arrow, which 
landed with a “chuck” in the large muscle 
on the side of the lion’s head. The white 
feather on the end of the arrow attracted 
the animal’s ‘attention, and he made a 
swipe at it with his paw, but missed. The 
lion then threw back his head, seemingly 
trying to get rid of the strange burden, 
all the time letting out roars which 
sounded anything but pleasant. This gave 
a chance for a good body shot as the 
beast reared on its hind legs. The shaft 
sped true and Simba collapsed. No more 
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SURE 


ISLAND 
HARVEY. 


“HUNTING ARIZONA MOCKING BIRDS,” 
by C. E. Gittnam. Which means wild burros. 
A most interesting story. 


“BASSING WITH FLY RODS,” by E. R. 
Puituips, is the practical article for August. 


Field and Stream 


arrows were necessary, and we had an- 
other good lion pelt. 

We wondered what would happen when 
we tackled the next lion. None of us 
could predict. It might charge before we 
could get out of the car for a shot. 

Dr. Pope wanted a good black and 


white zebra pelt—one with white stripes 
that had no brown or black in them, and 





ec 


A little friendly competition with Masi spearsmen = oy, 


black stripes that carried no white hairs. 
By rare good luck we shortly observed 
just this type of zebra standing about a 
hundred and fifty yards distant, and about 
fifty yards from ideal lion cover. 

This particular zebra had evidently been 
attacked recently by a lion, as its rump 
was yet bloody. Apparently the zebra had 


partially anticipated the attack and 
jumped for its life just as the lion 
lunged for the striped shoulders. The 


claws of both front paws had spread like 


EW ALASKAN BEAR LANDS,” by 
Harotp McCracken. Penetrating a 
virgin big-game territory. 


you are a duck hunter, you will enjoy 
“DUCKS ON A PRAIRIE POND,” by Bos 
Becker. Jf a fisherman, don’t miss “TREA- 
TROUT,” by Harotp R. 


All in the next issue. 


one’s open fingers and entered the hide, 
penetrating the flesh. The zebra’s rush 
was so determined in its frantic effort to 
escape its foe, and the weight of the lion 
so great, that the claws of the beast, upon 
tearing loose, had sliced the zebra’s skin 
like a knife. We discovered all this after 
the zebra had been added to our bag with 
a shot from the rifle. 

A hyena that sat surveying us fifty 
yards distant was too good a target to 
pass up, and one of my arrows zipped 
through its neck. The contents of the 
stomach, when opened, revealed meat and 





hair, indicating that the pest had been 
feeding on a young antelope. 

But the big surprise of the day came 
when we were challenged by a lusty 
growl from some thick underbrush. We 
had seen two lion cubs enter this brush 
after the mother had been sent racing 
over the hill with a hail of .22-caliber 
bullets at her heels. We wanted the cubs 
for museum specimens, but we did not 
want that “red-hot mamma” around 
when we gathered in her lusty 
infants. 

We worked around this cover very 
carefully. One cannot tell what such 
cover may conceal, and one cannot 
afford to take any chances when 
hunting in Africa—especially when 
hunting lions with the bow and 
arrow. 

Again the big growl greeted us, 
and we automatically backed up a 
bit, until we were about twenty-five 
yards from the brush instead of but 
fifteen. We finally located the posi- 
tion of the big noise, and Pope sent 
an arrow into the waving grass near 
a small thorn bush, which deflected 
the shaft. The lion scurried to an- 
other position. As he milled about, 
we were a busy bunch of hunters, 
trying to locate him and keep tab 
his position. Occasionally the 

animal would rush through the brush 
with a snarling growl, pausing at the very 
edge of the cover. Each time we surely 
thought the lion would charge. 

Our program was to stick together. 
This was most necessary, especially while 
hunting lions in the manner we were. 
White and I moved to one side a bit, until 
rebuked by Simpson, who issued sharp 
orders to stick with him—and together. 
We deserved the rebuff. 

Finally a shaft found the mark, and the 
lion slowly staggered through the thick 
cover, halting just in 
front of a small tree 
eight or ten inches in di- 
ameter. Pope had now run 
out of arrows; so I handed 
him one of mine with the 
admonition to “pin him to 
the tree.” He drew the 
shaft to the head, and then 
quickly released. The ar- 
row struck with a peculiar 
thud, and presently all was 
quiet. 


FTER a short wait we 
walked cautiously for- 
ward, ready for anything the 
lion might start. Pope had 
followed my instructions to 
the letter. The heavy broad- 
head had passed entirely 
through the lion, struck 
the tree and imbedded the 
point to such an extent that 
considerable force with a 
knife was necessary to dis- 
lodge it. This lion was 
about half grown. His vocal 
efforts, however, had been 
of such quality and volume 
as to convince anyone of his ability to do 
damage. 

Concluding that we had had suffi- 
cient excitement for one day, we loaded 
the dead lion into the car and breezed 
back to camp with our assorted bag, 
where our colored boys—about fifty 
in number—gathered about the machine to 
see what we had brought in. Always when 
a lion is killed, it is the signal for great 
rejoicing among the natives. With much 
singing and dancing, the festivities were 
carried well into the night. Such was 
the “end of a perfect day.” 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


This 1634-pound steelhead trout, which won 


VERY now and then we get a 

letter from some contestant in our 

Prize Fishing Contest bemoaning 

the fact that ‘he finds it totally im- 
possible to get trout to rise to a fly in 
his particular part of the country. Such 
tales frequently conclude with a plea to 
change the rules of our Contest, so bait 
or some other lure in addition to flies 
may be used on trout. This we have al- 
ways gently but firmly refused to do. Our 
argument in favor of flies is based, we 
think, on good sportsmanship. That was 
the end in view when we formulated the 
rules and conditions of the Contest. 

So far, we are not convinced that there 
is any section of the United States or 
Canada where it is impossible to take 
trout on a fly at some time between 
April 25th and January 21st of the fol- 
lowing year. These are respectively the 
opening and closing dates of the entries 
in-our Contest. 

The experience of Mr. R. Leckie-Ewing 
is one of the finest examples I know of 
what persistence in fly-fishing will do. I 
doubt very much if anybody could have 
greater odds against him than he did, as 
far as actual fishing conditions are con- 
cerned. The only thing in his favor at all 
was the fact that the trout in his vicinity 
run exceptionally large. The obstacles he 
had to overcome, however, in order to 
catch these big steelheads on a fly, might 
seem to many of you insurmountable. And 
in a way, we could hardly blame you. 

Such conditions as Mr. Leckie-Ewing 
fished under are none too pleasant. They 
could probably be endured only by some 
one with a bad dose of trout fever. Cer- 
tainly, only by one who knew what good 
sportsmanship meant. To make a long 
story short—it can be done. 

Someone may say, “That stunt of 
Leckie- Ewing's was just a fluke. Let him 
try it again.’ 

To forestall any such comments, we take 
pleasure in advising you that the gentle- 
man in question won Second Prize last 
year with a steelhead that weighed 214 
pounds more than this one. Incidentally, 
it was caught under almost identical con- 
ditions. I guess that will hold you fellows. 
To show what good scouts we are, let's 
take our hats off and give Leckie-Ewing a 
rousing cheer. Atta boy! 

Now that we are through with that, 
let us look at one or two phases of the 
conditions our hero had to meet, which 
I am frequently called upon to explain 
to some of our correspondents. 

The steelhead trout of Okanagan Lake, 
as far as I can figure out, act very much 
like all trout in any big lake. So many 
people can’t understand why it is, when they 
go to some place away off in the back 
woods, that they can’t get fish to take 
a fly in the lakes during the summer 
months. They think, when they go fly- 
fishing on lakes like Moosehead Lake in 
Maine, Lake St. John in Quebec or Lake 
Okanagan in British Columbia, that they 
have traveled far enough to get some good 
fishing. 

They forget the size and depth of these 
lakes—50, 80 and 150 miles long respec- 


came from British Columbia 


tively, and all of them hundreds of feet 
deep. To expect to take many fish on 
a fly during the summer months in such 
lakes is like taking a walk along Fifth 
Avenue in New York and getting all up- 
set because you didn’t meet somebody 
you had heard was in town. 

It is difficult enough to take trout on 
a fly in these large bodies of water at 
any time of the year, much less in the 





The steelhead trout which won First Prize 


summer months, when the fish are in 
deeper and cooler water and when food 
is so plentiful in most lakes. Then, too, 
there is an awful lot of room for water 
between the fish. 

This last point is well illustrated in 
our large reservoirs near New York City. 
I have had lots of folks try to tell me 
that there were no fish in them. But I 
know better. The trouble is that these 
good people don’t know the spots and 
how to fish them. Familiarity with con- 
ditions is the solution to their problems. 


HAVE never yet heard of any trout in 

large lakes that rose consistently to a 
fly. There are certain times of the year 
when they do so more readily than at 
others, but such fishing almost always 
demands an intimate knowledge of 
conditions plus a large dose of persever- 
ance. The bigger the fish, the more diffi- 
cult they are to take on a fly. And as a 
corollary to this statement is the fact that 
big lakes produce big fish. 

So there you are. It is just a matter 
of common sense. Nature works along 
definite lines; and unless we understand 
those ways and govern ourselves accord- 


First Prize, 


ingly, we must expect to lose out. There 
is no use trying to perform miracles. They 
seldom happen. Common sense is much 
more effective. 

Mr. Leckie-Ewing’s efforts were re- 
warded solely through the application of 
scientific principles. He had certain con- 
ditions to meet—seasonal, weather, depth 
of water, locality, food, etc. He sat down 
and was able to figure them out because 
of the knowledge he had accumulated 
through long experience. Then he went 
to it, and won out by the application of 
that experience and a determination to 
put it through. 

The result was that on November 27, 
1928, he caught a steelhead trout that 
weighed 16 pounds and 12 ounces. It mea- 
sured 29 inches in length and 20 inches in 
girth. The fly rod used was a Bernard, 
the reel a Hardy and the line a Cutty- 
hunk. The lucky lure was a South Bend 
red fuzz-oreno fly-rod light lure. 


A WHOPPER STEELHEAD 
By R. Leckie-Ewing 


HE principal difference in my story 

this year, as compared with the story 
about my fish that won second prize in 
1927, is that I have been awarded first 
prize for one that weighed 214 pounds 
less. That just goes to show that one never 
knows how he is going to come out in 
these Prize Fishing Contests. 

I started last season’s fishing by having 
practically no luck at all. In the lakes 
of the interior of British Columbia which 
I have fished, the really worth-while steel- 
heads are caught only during the colder 
months, from about the middle of October 
until March. I am referring to those 
which might weigh from five to twenty 
pounds. Once an appetite has been de- 
veloped for catching these babies, the 
smaller fry don’t stack up so well. 

It is a thousand pities that these land- 
locked steelheads do not take a fly so 
readily as their brethren of our coastal 
waters. The latter fish rise to a fly 
splendidly during the early spring months. 
It is only with the utmost difficulty that 
I can get these Okanagan Lake fish to 
take any kind of a fly-rod lure. My ex- 
perience, covering a period of twenty- 
five years, has proved to me that trolling 
is practically the only successful method 
of catching them. 

I started my winter fishing in Novem- 
ber, after the pheasant and grouse season 
was over. For some reason best known 
to the fish, they were not taking at my 
end of this 80-mile lake until the middle 
of January. Then they began to come 
along in real earnest; so I consider my- 
self pretty lucky to have caught my prize- 
winning fish in November. 

Just to show you the run of fisherman’s 
luck, or rather bad luck, I estimated that 
for the few big fish I caught previous 
to January I had to row on an average 
of thirty miles for each one. And this 
is not so good during the cold weather. 
The most painful part of this winter fish- 
ing is bucking the bitter north winds, 
when it is almost (Continued on page 114) 
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ERE we are again, prepared to spend 
another delightful day in the open, and 
let us sit down by the side of yonder stream 
in the sunlight. But hold! Here is an ugly 
fence, erected by the farmer to keep his kine 


in bounds; but you will see I have here a 
pair of excellent pliers, and that with a 
few choice snips I am able, from long practice, 


to render the fence worthless and limp, and 
we can walk forward as though it were not 


here. This will not only give us access to the 
stream, but will permit the cattle to wander 
at will and obtain valuable exercise, which 


they doubtless need, 


CHAPTER III 
THE PIKES AND BASSES 


HE first fish we shall consider 
are the pikes and basses, and 
of these let us first discourse 
upon the basses. These fish are 
choicely good, play hard to the rod, 

















give up only after the utmost effort to 
escape, and when remanded to the fry- 
ing pan and basted with lard justify 
their reputation to gastronomical ex- 
cellence. 


ASSES are members of a large fam- 

ily, the most important of which 
are the large-mouth black bass and the 
small-mouth black bass. They grow to 
a size of six to eight pounds in north- 
ern waters and are found in excess of 
twenty pounds (this being 
the large-mouth variety) 
in southern—though Gest- 
ner recalls one he caught 
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The Compleat Yangler 


By DONALD HOUGH 
With Drawings by his Own Pen 


the spring and early summer he may 
be found on his spawning beds, and 
is easily taken with any kind of lure, 
since he attacks the lure in a spirit 
of anger and to protect the young 
basses, in which, naturally, the yangler 
has no interest. 


HE basses bite best at wobbling 

lures, frogs, earth worms and 
spinners, though many yanglers have 
made good catches (says Gestner) 
with nets, seines and bits of explosive. 
The bass is a favorite with many com- 
mercial fishermen, who pack him in ice 
beneath a layer of pikes or suckers 
to fool the government inspectors. 


T is best never to cease fishing so 

long as the fish may be tempted 
to bite; and when a goodly string has 
been taken, place them on poles and 
photograph them, first with one mem- 
ber of the party and then the other. 
°*Tis said that the fish enjoy the joke 
(being of a humorous turn of mind), 
and besides they love the publicity 
which results. 


LL yanglers know that the best 
way to make sure of their fish 

is to use a stout wooden pole and a 
bit of heavy cord and jerk the fish 
from the water so soon as he may 
be hooked. Some have said that ’tis 
best to let the fish play; yet it has 
always been the practice’in yangling 
to let the fish play around in the grass 
if he feels like playing. "Tis easy 
then for the yangler to keep his eye 
upon him (fish being slippery), and he 
can even sit upon him if necessary. The 
real yangler never takes any chances, 
preferring to leave that to the fish. 























HE yangler when fishing in Flor- 

ida waters should carry a belt axe 
with which to strike the fish when 
hauling them from the water, since the 
basses there grow to an enormous size 
and ‘tis said their bite is a matter of 
no mean consequence. And now for 
the pikes, 


HE pikes are a voracious fish, and 

strike viciously at any moving, 
shiny lure that is presented. The clever 
yangler can often make _ glorious 
catches of this fish by the use of a 
heavy, braided trolling line, with which 
the fish can be brought to boat with 
the utmost rapidity and without the 
loss of time (it being, in this respect, 
nearly equal to the speed with which 
fishes may be purchased at the market). 


HE pikes are found in most parts 

of the world, including all mill 
ponds; and it is the opinion of many 
that they may be found almost any 
place in the woods after a rainy day. 
The largest is the muskalonge and the 
next largest is the northern pike, and 
there wages a controversy over the 
difference, though all true yanglers 
(this is an important instruction) call 
all pickerel and northern pike over 
five pounds muskalonge, and so gain 
fame without the bother 
of seeking the scientific 
species. 
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f in Hyde Park pond in the So that’s all I have time 
early morning of New to tell you today, gentle 
Year’s day, which not only Scholar, about the Pikes ; 
weighed seventy tons but and Basses. Now, since the 

~% was adorned with whis- sun sets, let us not bother 

kers, purple eyes and a to take out our fishing 
revolving tongue. tackle, but let’s call it 

a day and repair to the $ 
q HE bass is a fish to inn, to indulge in inno- 
delight the heart of a cent conversation with 
true yangler, and this per- Mine Host, and tomorrow 
haps accounts for the sear- we'll take up the next ‘ 
city of this honest species theme, which shall be 
p in various quarters. In The Art of Fellowship. 
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1 INOW —a boat motor that folds zie . and 
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ONE—cumbersome bulk! Gone—needless weight! Gone—stubborn 
starting! Gone—noisy exhaust! The Super Elto Lightweight offers 
every outboard quality desired by fishermen, cottagers, yachtsmen — and 
gives advantages utterly new and distinctive. 


a6 


You fold it for carrying ease and compact stowage—snap it closed easily as shutting 
ajackknife. Then it’s an easy-swinging bundle—weighing only 38 pounds—occupy- 
a ing less than 1144 cubic feet—tough enough to smile at all the hard knocks of 
travel or camp life. 
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y full powered! No other motor in its class equals it in power. It drives 
y- werage family boats, fishing boats, yacht tenders to the top of their speed. 
ie 
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Positive quarter-turn starting, finger-tip ease. And quiet — so quiet that 
the murmur of its exhaust is completely lost a few score feet away. Test 





























il itagainst any motor for quietness! 
“ ; ke the Lightweight—try it! You’d prefer it for its folding feature alone 
- -for its light handiness—for its smart capability. It gives you all these, 
ic d more. Write for the Catalog—completely describes the Lightweight 

d also other Elto models—the 4-cylinder Quad, greatest of outboards, 
- the Speedster, outstanding value in the middleweight class. Price, $150.00 
l 
es ELTO DIVISION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION ELTO DIVISION 
1g OLE EVINRUDE, President MILWAUKEE yrs Hee Dn sang 
Mason Street Dept.D Milwaukee 
“ 9 MA e Super e e os Send me the Super Elto catalég. 
th h Name. 
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BUGS AND BASS 
By Seth Briggs 


HEN a man talks of bass, he 
just naturally thinks of plugs, 
for the big majority of both 
large- and small-mouth bass are 
caught bait casting. But on an evening 
late in June or early July with a summer 
haze hanging over some quiet little lake 
and with just a slight ripple on its sur- 
face—oh “daddy,” how I long then to 
cast a bug over one of these bronze backed 
warriors! The development of the modern 
bass bugs and feathered minnows has done 
as much to put an honest-to-goodness kick 
in bass fishing as any advance in this 
kingly sport within recent years. Bug cast- 
ing gives the fly rod fan a chance at the 
bass and allows the advocate of the short 
rod an opportunity to vary his fishing. 

For steady diet, I much prefer wading 
a stream and casting a dry fly on lovely 
dark pools or sun-drenched rif- 
fles, but as a piscatory cordial to 
a waning trout season, I'll take 
bug fishing for bass. 

This sport has most of the ele- 
ments and advantages of fly 
fishing plus an appeal to the bass 
that I have not been able to get 
by using wet flies, at least in 
Eastern waters. I have taken lots 
of bass on flies in some Maine 
and Canadian lakes and in cer- 
tain places and at certain times 
they worked as well as the bugs 
and feathered minnows. But in 
our local Eastern lakes, I have 
seldom had much luck with such 
flies. Perhaps it is my fault— 
I don’t know. 

The tackle used in bug casting, 
like any other style of angling, 
is largely a matter of individual 
taste—but noc nearly as much so 
as in fly fishing. The reason for 
this is, that we must bear in mind 
that casting these comparatively 
heavy bugs and minnows exerts 
a strain on a light rod that in 
all probability will prove fatal. If 
a man wants to use a three ounce 
rod for trout fishing, and he 
knows how to handle one, there 
is no good regson why he shouldn’t 
do so. For bug fishing, I think 
five ounces is the lightest weight 
rod that should be used. I know 
some who use 8% foot rods 
weighing about 414 ounces or 
even less. But I am willing to 
bet that, regardless of the amount 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 








panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





of backbone such a rod may have, at the 
end of a season of steady fishing, it will 
have at least a bad set. 

My own choice in a rod would be a 
split bamboo about 9 to 91%4 feet in length 
and weighing from 5% to 5% ounces. 
It should be of the powerful dry fly type 
and with some of the elements of a tour- 
nament rod. Most of the backbone should 
be in the butt joint and the lower half 
of the middle joint. I say this, because 
more power is required to lift these lures 
from the water than in actually casting 
them. I believe it is really this operation, 
and not casting, that causes lighter rods 
to take a set that very often ruins them. 


Here is a catch of bass from Pine Lake, Ontario, that will 


make you itch 


Courtesy of Alfred Greene 
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The reel and line to use offer little in 
the way of argument. Any reasonably 
good single action reel that will hold 
twenty-five yards of a D or E level 
enamel line will do the trick. The size 
of the line is not so very important, as 
the weight of the bug does a lot of the 
work in taking out your line. If you 
are getting a line for bug casting only, 
I would be inclined to favor a lighter 
one, such as an F, as this weight would 
tend to lessen unnecessary strain on the 
rod. My only reason for recommending 
the heavier weights is for those who ex- 
pect to use the same line for fly fishing, 
In this case it is, of course, necessary 
to have a line that properly “fits” the rod. 

Since the advent of the bass bugs and 
feathered minnows, most tackle manv- 
facturers and dealers are offering leaders 
expressly adapted to their use. These are 
usually of the regulation bass weight, 
about four feet in length and with an 
extra large loop at one end. This loop 
is of a size to enable any of these 
lures to be slipped through. 

The lures themselves can now 
be had in an almost infinite 
variety. The bugs are usually 
made of deer hair in various 
shades of greys and browns— 
some so light in color as to be 
almost white. Many of these are 
painted with vivid splashes of 
red, yellow or green. 


HE feathered minnows look 
like nothing God ever created 
or expected to create in the dim 
and distant future. Nature has pro- 
duced some wierd and wonderful 
forms, but she has every reason to 
stand in awe and reverence at the 
sight of one of these products of 
man’s prolific imagination. The 
head or body of these minnows is 
usually of cork or wood painted in 
some bright solid color. Literally 
spouting out of the rear end of 
this is a variety of long multi- 
colored feathers. My respect for 
the intelligence of bass went 
down just a peg or two when I 
first began to get rises to these 
monstrosities. But they have 
learned to like them so well that 
now I can forgive them. And 
strange as it may seem, I have 
had as good luck on these as on 
the deer hair bugs, most of which 
at least remotely resemble some 
sort of moth, miller or bug. 
To bug fish successfully it is 
necessary to get some one to row 
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VINRUDE motors have 
never written as glorious a 
story of reliability, speed, 
consistency and value as they did 
during those gruelling 133 miles from 
Albany to New York. 


Twenty-one of the 54 motors of five makes to : h only 2.73 
finish within the time limit were Evinrudes — wie aoe ble cae wie : rd 4 
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that’s reliability! twin, the standard model priced at only $230, 

The first fourteen places in Class C were won  f. 0. b. Milwaukee. That’s value! 

by Evinrudes—that’s consistency! Four twin cylinder models, from c mm 

The winning Class C Evinrude averaged 33.90 cruiser sizes. W rite for Evinrude Year Book. 

ee cae h. faster than EVINRUDE DIVISION 
y : Outboard Motors Corporation 

The fastest time, made with four cylinders and 130 27th STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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DouBLE 
OUTDOOR JOY with 


this PORTABLE 
VICTROLA 


By lake, sea or stream 
~». dull care miles 
away... the portable 
Victrola can add in- 








finite zest to summer 
hours .. . Dance: or 
just lie in the sun and ‘ 
dream: this wonderful 
little instrument will 
go with you to play rich, full toned mu- 
sic you like—symphony or jazz at your 
whim ... The portable Victrola is a 
real Victrola. It has the Orthophonic- 
type sound-box. Records stop auto- 
matically after playing. The special 
winding feature makes it easy to wind 
anywhere. Carries 10 full-size records. 
It resists water, is indestructible ... 
as handy and smart as an overnight 
bag. There is nothing to compare 
with it even at greater price. Hear 
it at your Victor dealer’s now. 


, Portable 
Victrola 





VICTROLA NO. 2-55 
LIST PRICE $35 








you around the lake. Unless you are a 
most unselfish soul, this should preferably 
be somebody who is deaf and dumb or 
with whom you are not on speaking terms 
—your wife, for example. Because it is 
truly awfully hard to say while the bass 
are biting, “Come on, Bill, let me take 
the oars and you fish.” Of course, this is 
really the nice thing to do. 


SIDE from this, however, getting 
someone to row you is really essen- 

tial. It is difficult, and on windy days im- 
possible, to maintain the proper distance 


| and position with respect to the shore un- 


less you have someone to guide your boat. 
I have done it alone on calm days with a 
certain degree of success, but I do not 
relish it. Besides, if I drew a blank at the 
end of the day, I had no one to blame. 

Having subpenaed some hapless soul 
for this menial task, you set out and start 
casting along and toward the shore and 
around rocks and lily pads. The 
best casting distance on most occasions, 
I have found to be from forty to sixty 
feet. This may sound like a pretty long 
cast to trout fishermen, but it is easy 
enough with these lures. If you let the 
line slip out between your fingers as 
the lure is going out, with a little prac- 
tise it is not hard to cast even greater 
distances. I would not advise it however, 
unless conditions demand it, as beyond 
sixty feet it is difficult to strike your fish. 
Where the water is exceptionally clear 
or shallow, it may be necessary to make 
long casts, but with the feathered min- 
nows, especially, I find it a difficult mat- 
ter to set the hook on a long line. How- 
ever, I’m not kicking about it, for I have 
taken my share of fish on them. 
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four or five feet for several seconds, This 
system is particularly effective when the 
surface of the water is a bit ruffled 
Sometimes, I have let my bug just bob 
around in this way for a minute or more. 
So long in fact, that any bass looking at 
it would have had time enough to draw 
a picture of it. Then, all of a sudden 
an old boy would come up and smash 
it—just as though it had made him sore. 

I have had exceptionally good sport 
with these lures at night. I say “sport” 
—not “luck”. I found it almost next to 
impossible to actually land a bass on this 
tackle in pitch darkness. I have a difficult 
enough job landing them in broad day- 
light. But let me tell you, when it comes 
to sport, excitement and thrills, I have 
seldom experienced anything equal to bug 
— for bass at night. You can hear 
your fish come up and smash your bait. In 
the utter stillness, it sounds like a cow 
falling in the lake. The next second he is 
taking out your line and jumping and 
thrashing around—you don’t know where. 
Then, suddenly your rod and line go limp— 
and there you are. Nothing but utter dark- 
ness and silence—except perhaps for the 
derisive hoot of an owl across the lake, 
But that’s all right—who cares? Let him 
laugh. You had your fun. 


UST one or two other matters while I 

think of them: Don’t forget that in cast- 
ing these lures, you have to give yourself 
more time on the back cast than you 
would in fly casting. This is due to the 
fact that the bugs, being heavier than flies, 
it takes them longer to travel through 
the air. But the psychological moment 
at which to start your forward cast in 
bug fishing is much easier to determine 





The method of handling both the bugs 
and feathered minnows is best learned 
by actual experience, I have found that 
very often the bass will strike them on 
the instant that they hit the water. In 
fact this happened on so many occasions, 
I finally figured it out that perhaps they 
liked the little splash that accompanied 
the falling of the bait. By skittering the 
lure along the surface, you can get re- 
sults to a degree and it’s often mighty 
successful. Many fishermen operate these 
baits just as they would a wet fly— 
jerking it along with a steady motion. 
This works, but not as well as permit- 
ting the lure to remain stationary every 


Courtesy Bangor and Aroostook R. R. 
Here is some fine water on which to cast your bug as you slowly paddle along 


than in fly casting, because when the bug 
reaches the end of your back cast, you 
generally feel just a slight tug on the 
tip of your rod. After a while, you will 
get so used to that little signal down 
the rod, you will just start your forward 
cast at the right moment instinctively. 

Also, I think it a very good stunt to 
grease your line before you go out. Not 
because it is necessary to keep it from 
dragging your bait under, but when your 
line is floating, it is so much easier to 
lift off the surface of the water. This con- 
sequently saves an awful lot of wear and 
tear on the rod. As indicated before, your 
rod gets enough anyway in this kind of 
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fishing, so don’t add any more to it. 

And, of course, when using these lures 
you have to strike instantly. Otherwise— 
well, you know. 

Try to develop accuracy. This, I be- 
lieve, is a very important thing in bug 
casting. If you can place your lures where 
you want them, you can “fish the rise” 
the way our English friends do. And 
this is often a good thing to be able to 
do. It also enables you to hit just the 
right spots around rocks and lily pads— 
“fishy” spots that you get to know about 
after a time. 

Now, go to it. See for yourself what 
fun it is. I'll make a bet that a lot of 
you dry fly purists will get a big kick 
out of it. If you don’t, I miss my guess. 





“DOLLY” AND “SALLY” 
By E. C. Fearnow 


HE Micropterus dolomieu and the 

Micropterus salmoides, of the family 
Centrarchidae (sunfishes), are the two 
most popular game fishes in the United 
States. They are both known under numer- 
ous names, the most common « which are R m 
smallmouth black bass and largemouth d h f Oh B 
black bass, respectively. Their natural ecor catc O 10 ass 
range is the eastern United States extend- 
ing from the Rocky Mountains to the At- ° ‘ 
lantic Ocean and from Canada to Mexico, taken on this bait— 
except Maine where they have been intro- 
duced. The ability of these species to 


adapt themselves to varying conditions | 
has extended their distribution to practi- 
cally every part of the United States; so | 








today there is hardly to be found a city 
from which fishing for either Dolly or 
Sally cannot be had within a few hours’ | 
drive. Within recent years, consignments 
of Salmoides have been sent from the 
United States to Mexico, Cuba and 
the Canal Zone. From England, where the 
two species were introduced two years 
ago, shipments have been made to a num- 
ber of countries on the continent. 

A striking example of the results they 





have obtained from a small stocking with 
dolomieu is shown in the Potomac River. FAMOUS METAL MINNOW 
In 1854, Alban G. Stabler and J. P. Duke- Y% oz. size as above—$1.00. 2 oz. Baby Liz—$1.00. 
hart, together with Forsythe and Shriver oe 
1 oz. Big Liz—$1.10. 


brought about thirty smallmouth black 
bass in the tender of a locomotive from 
Wheeling Creek, West Virginia, and put You see above, the top-side view of a new, better, more natural artificial minnow. 
them in the Potomac River at Cumber- Designed to swim on her side more like a real cripple than any other bait. Small 
land, Maryland. From this meager brood, ; ; - 

but with a Big Action. No wonder she gets the fish! 


the Potomac and practically all its 
Weedless TIN LIZ 





tributaries soon became well stocked. 


HE dolomieu of the Shenandoah and | 

South Branch is of all the basses the 
most beautifully colored and shaded. That 
they are still found in abundance in those 
waters is evidenced by the limit catches 
being made by numerous anglers who an- 
nually camp along those waters. Only last 
season, two fisherman along the Shenan- 
doah saved their catches for a few days 
with the result that they had collected in 








a live car 85 beautiful specimens with all (Edge view shown. Silver color only, $1.00) 
the colors of the Shenandoah Valley 
blended in them. These fish were caught Hook rides up and is protected by the fins so a very flexible guard can be used. 
on barbless hooks with the idea of using Cast this baby right into snags and lily-pads and see how she wiggles thru and 
them for stocking a newly made lake. This grabs your strikes. Bass, Pike and Musky in tough places—that’s her meat! 
is a most commendable procedure, but 
it is too early as yet to ascertain what Photo shows “yours truly” and buddies with the greatest 
success attended their efforts to procure string of bass ever shown in the local newspapers. Lotta 
an output of small fish. other casters are finding my metal minnie is what it takes 
While much discussion has taken place to fool smart bass, wise to old-fashioned wood plugs. 
among anglers in regard to the respective 
merits of the two species as game fish, z 
there is still much diversity of opinion on FRED ARBOGAST 
this subject. Dolly is described by a lead- 
ing authority on fishes as “frequenting (World’s Champion Bait Caster) 
running water streams” while Sally is ; 
known to prefer lakes, bayous, and other 5 Barwell St. Akron, Ohio 


sluggish waters. The late Dr. Henshall, 
whose book on black hass is well known * 











Exclusive 


GEP-ROD Features 























(@) Non-Twisting Joints 
Now you can cast all day and your guides 
will always be properly lined- 
up. Thenew GEP-ROD Auto- 
matic Joint lock—a patented 
hexagonsocketand collarjoint | ‘ 
—prevents rod from twisting. 
@ Non-Sticking Ferrules 
Put any GEP-ROD together 5) 
or take it apart in a jiffy. Pat- 
ented Alloy Liner prevents 
joints from ever rusting or 4 


sticking. 

@ Reel-Locking Handle 
Simply slipthe first joint of your 
GEP-ROD into place. Your 
reel is automatically locked to 
the handle. No screws to 
bother with. 


@) Automatic Rod Lock Gh 















Prevents rod from twist- 
ing at handle joint. 
Guides are always on 
top — properly aligned. 
©) Solid Chrome 
Vanadium Steel Tip 
There's surprising lightness and 
flexibility to the GEP-ROD 
solid one-piece tip of chrome- 
vanadium steel. Correct taper 
andtemper, too. Genuine agate 
guides and top tip. 
Interesting BookletFREE 
Write today for free booklet 
describing the complete line of 
One-Piece, Combination, and 
Three- Piece Tubular Steel 
GEP-RODs. 

















Sold by Leading Dealers 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
220 West Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








to sportsmen, considered salmoides just 
as game as dolomieu taken pound for 
pound. 

It is well known that most comparisons 
made with reference to the fighting quali- 
ties of the two species are not based on 
scientific data. Sally attains a large size, 
especially in southern waters where fish 
do not hibernate but grow for the entire 
year, but the largest fish does not neces- 
sarily put up the best fight. A specimen 
weighing two or three pounds is often 
harder to land than one weighing eight or 
ten pounds. An angler may catch a dolo- 
mieu weighing but a few pounds that re- 
quires all his skill to land and later hook 
a six-pound salmoides which is landed 
quite easily. We all know that big men 





are not necessarily the best fighters and 
it is only reasonable to assume that the 
oa rule holds good with reference to 
sh. 

Both species travel under many ali- 
ases. Take Sally—her general name is 
largemouth black bass and bigmouth black 
bass. However, she is known in Ohio as 
lake bass, pond bass, marsh bass and 
painted-tail; in the Southern States as 
chub, jumper and Welchman; cow bass 
in Indiana; fresh-water trout in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida; grass 
bass and mud bass in Indiana and Michi- 
gan; mountain trout in Alabama. Some of 
the other names are Lake Huron bass, 
Lake Erie bass, mill pond chub, moss 
bass, Oswego bass, striped bass, and 
straw bass. 

Dolly does not have such a large list of 
names but quite enough. Some of them 
are: smallmouth black bass, spotted river 
bass, streakedhead, Swago, trout bass, 
trout perch, green bass and red eye. 

It is unfortunate that when this Ameri- 
can fish was brought to the attention of 
scientists it was not given a descriptive 
name. It appears that in 1801 Lacépéde 
was sent a specimen of the smallmouth 
species that had a deformed dorsal fin, 
the last rows having been torn loose 
from the others, thereby presenting the 
appearance of a small fin. The species 
was named Micropterus dolomieu, Microp- 
terus meaning little fin, and dolomieu be- 
ing the name of a well known French 
mineralogist and friend of Lacépéde. The 
largemouth species had previously been 
named by Lacépéde, Labrus salmoides. 
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Later specimens were obtained from New 
York which Cuvier and Valenciennes 
classed as Lacépéde’s Labrus salmoides 
and which they named Grystes salmoides, 
Back in the 70's, writers began using 
Micropterus salmoides. It is pertinent to 
state here that salmoides, which means 
trout-like or salmon-like, is not descrip. 
tive of the largemouth species. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that 
disagreements occur even among scien- 
tific men in regard to the proper classifica- 
tion of fishes. So the layman may find 
in this an excuse for so many vernacular 
names for the two species. 

The Algonquin Indians of Canada 
called the noble bass Achigan. It is said 
that the word Achigan means in Indian 


Courtesy Bangor and Aroostook R. R. 
Back up there boy, and let’s see if there’s one on the other side of that rock 


language the fish that disputes, struggles, 
shakes and bungles up the line, a descrip- 
tion well suited to either the largemouth 
or smallmouth species. 

A great deal of confusion has resulted 
from the various names given to the two 
species referred to. In fact we do not know 
what some of the early writers had in 
mind when they spoke of trout, chub or 
bass in Virginia. To speak of bass with 
no qualifying term is extremely confus- 
ing, as there are numerous species of 
this fish, such as striped bass, rock bass, 
and white bass. It is to be regretted that 
these noble fighters have not been given 
more descriptive names. There is nothing 
to do, however, but accept the scientific 
names, Micropterus dolomieu and Mi- 
cropterus salmoides, which are not as awk- 
ward to pronounce as are smallmouth 
black bass and largemouth black bass. In 
fact we need only use the initial of the 
first name, as M. dolomieu, or just Dolly 
and Sally. 

There is prejudice in some sections 
against the use of scientific names. A 
question often asked is, “Why not use 
the English language instead of Latin for 
scientific purposes?” This is because any 
living language is subject to change. To 
show the predicament that we are in on 
account of the many common names of 
animals, a few examples are cited. The 
cougar is known as panther in eastern 
United States; in the West it is called 
Mexican lion; and in South America, 
puma. The ruffed grouse is partridge in 
the northern woods; pheasant in the 
South; and in addition it is known as 
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just plain grouse and ruffed grouse. The 
same is true with reference to birds. The 
flicker has sixteen common names: 
woodpecker, yellow hammer, wakeup, and 
others. Ichthyologists have given the 
genus Micropterus many appellations and 
the species over fifty specific names. With 
so many confusing names for birds, fishes, 
and animals, it is improbable that state 
legislatures will make intelligent fish and 
game laws. : 

We will now consider the genus Mi- 
cropterus as pertains to its family rela- 
tions. Both species are nest builders which 
goes to show that they have advanced 
toa considerable degree over some of their 
contemporary fishes. Nest building is a 
characteristic not possessed by every 
species of fish. For example, the salmon, 
shad, herring, yellow perch and other 
species lay their eggs and leave them to 
fate. Not so with Dolly or Sally. 

When a bass of the species M. dolo- 
micu decides to rear a family, he 
uses more foresight than the average 
young man. Now what is the first thing 
that every young man contemplating mat- 
rimony should do? Provide a home of 
course. When M. dolomieu gets the idea oi 
matrimony in his head he gets busy. He 
isno “cake eater,” so he literally puts his 
nose to the grindstone, starts the con- 
struction of a home, using both his head 
and his tail in its construction. 


N April, May, or as late as June, de- 

pending upon the water temperature, 
the male fish make their way to shallow 
waters in search of suitable building sites. 
They frequently put their noses to the 
ground and root as if determining whether 
the site would be satisfactory for a home. 
As the engineer who plans the construc- 
tion of a large building tests the soil to 
determine the best location, so dolomicu 
tests the beds of streams and ponds for 
gravel which is his favorite foundation. 
Careful observations have shown that he 
passes by many sites, regarding them as 
unsuitable. When the proper place has been 
found the work of construction proceeds 
immediately. The fish assuming an erect 
position, uses his tail to remove the sedi- 
ment from an area of two or three feet in 
diameter. Then he reverses his position, 
and with tail up and head down, roots 





The young bass hide among water plants 
until they are about three inches long 


over the gravel. Alternate rooting and 
sweeping are continued until a dish-shaped 
nest is formed with a gravel bottom per- 
fectly clean. If a flaw is discovered during 
the course of construction that would 
make the nest unsuitable, the site is aban- 
doned and search is made for a new one. 

M. dolomicu not only desires a gravel 
bottom of the right characteristics but 
a safe location. Nests are therefore placed 


Dixie Wiggler— 


Dizie Wiggler $1.00. AN 
brass, nickel-plated, or natural 
finish, if ordered. No. 13, 
weight % oz. 3/0 hook— 
different colored streamers. 


—takes 30-lb. Musky 


in “eivilized water ?”’’ 
AKING a thirty-pound Musky 


—in whatever waters, is a note- 
worthy achievement and one offering 
ample grounds for congratulation. 





To get one in “civilized water”—to drag 
in this old gran’dad within a couple of 
hours of Indianapolis— is indeed some- 
thing Mr. Inman may be proud of. 


Mr. Inman says:— 


“I tried one of the new Dixie 
Wigglers for the first time this 
afternoon. 


“In Guthrie Creek, east of Bed- 
ford, Indiana, I landed the 30- 
pound Musky shown in the photo. 
It measured 46% inches. 


“You may use this letter in any 
way you wish, and the photo will 
prove the truth of my story. Some 


lure!” 
Wm. W. Inman, 
R. R. No. 1, 
Bedford, Ind. 





EXT to Mr. Inman, I think I am as proud of this 30-pound 
Musky taken on my new Dixie Wiggler lure, as a man could be! 


When I brought out the Dixie Wiggler a few months ago, I knew it was a 
fish-getter. I knew it because I had tried it myself—and my many angler friends 
had given it a thorough work-out—in all kinds of waters and weathers. But I 
will admit it’s mighty gratifying to receive letters like Mr. Inman’s, and learn 
how the Dixie is making good in the hands of the public. Have you tried it? 


Real old-timers—the fellows who go out forth a host of imitations by men who do not 


in the morning and come back with fish, 
not “weather reports”—will tell you that 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows abso-tively 
and poso-lutely “bring home the bacon”! 


Don’t jeopardize the success of your trip 
this year by getting away without a good 
selection of these real, honest-to-gosh fish 
getters! 

Just a word of caution: The success of the 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows has brought 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





Oriental Wiggler $1.00. Y2 or 
58 oz. Black and White, Yellow 
and White, or Red and White. 








where there is little likelihood of dis- 


have inventive ability enough to create any- 
thing themselves, nor sportsmanship enough 
to prevent them from copying the ideas of 
others. Rebuke them by not using their 
products. 


Letters are invited from users. of our 
lures saying frankly your exepriences in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. This is helpful 
in our designing work, and in helping fellow 
anglers select correctly among our lures in 
fishing new waters. 





Shimmy Wiggler $17.00, V2 or % oz. Brass or nichel 
finish—different colored streamers. 





New Egypt Wiggler 75c. Equipped with 
new spinner. Weight Ya oz 


Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00. 
No. 12—¥4 oz. 1/0 hook. 
i No. 11—% oz. 3/0 hoot. 
Larger hooks i f ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish 
different colored 
streamers. 





Jaze Wiggler 50c. Ys or Ve om 
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- CASTING 
Combination 


SUPER SILK 
CASTING LINE 


WEXFORD 
Super Silk LINE 


T= Wexford line, braided in 
the Shakespeare factory, is 
the finest casting line possible 
to produce. Small in diameter, 
flexible and strong. Water- 
proofed by vacuum-and-pres- 
sure process. Black color. In 
50-yd. spools, two spools con- 
nected in box, at your dealer's, 
$1.65 to $3.35. 


KALAMAZOO 
Split bamboo ROD 


22 — 2p —action—are all 
hand-built into this beauti- 
ful two-piece casting rod by 
Shakespeare master rod crafts 
men. 


Six strips of fine-grained Tonkin 
bamboo cane, carefully joined 
and united under pressure, form 
a slender shaft which is many 
times stronger than the grow- 
ing cane itself. This respon- 
sive, resilient rod is mounted 
with a solid cork double grip, 
nickel-silver reel seat and fer- 
rules, welted and shouldered. 
Locking reel band. Genuine 
agate guides and top set in 
nickel-silver mountings. Beauti- 
fully finished in warm brown 
with yellow and black silk 
guide windings. 


Lengths 4 to 514 ft. 


Weights 414 to 514 oz. Price 
$12. Your dealer has it. 
Shakespeare Company 


375 N. Pitcher St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Baits, 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 








turbance and where they may be easily 
guarded and defended. The male fish 
uses a wonderful amount of strategy. He 
builds upon rock and when the storm 
comes he is usually secure. As the knights 
of old took advantage of the topography 
of the country in building their castles, 
so does this gallant knight of the deep 
use to advantage every available natural 
means of defense and he has a wonderful 
way of sensing the future. 

Nests are built in the most protected 
places where the proper soil may be found. 
A sheltered place, a gravel bottom, and 
a current seem to be the main require- 
ments. All conditions being equal, safety 
is the predominant issue with Dolly. Pond 
culturists years ago noted the tendency 
of the bass to select safe locations and 
inaugurated the use of artificial nests 
which afford protection. The fish are 
found to occupy such nests when they 
are properly located. 

When the nest is completed the bass 
remains on guard for a while. He has a 
home but no wife so he makes circles 
into deeper water as if trying to strike 
up a flirtation with some lonely female. 
If not successful at first he tries again, 
going farther and farther each time. He 
may be successful on the first trip and 
again it may be some days before he finds 
a mate, the length of time depending upon 
the temperature of the water. The males 
begin to build nests in a water tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees while the females wait 
until it is 63 or 65 degrees before be- 
ginning the process of spawning. So the 
male in his newly-made home must wait 
impatiently for the propitious temperature. 
No flappers are to be seen in bassdom 
when the temperature is below 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

A slight rising temperature brings out 
the fair sex and one balmy day M. dolo- 
mien returns with a mate. Ordinarily it 
is difficult to distinguish the male from 





Doaaioa sy Ponatinn Pacific Rail: way 


You like my musky? Not so bad, eh 
feller? 


the female but at breeding time the dif- 
ference is quite apparent. The female 
then is much thicker and the behavior 
of the two sexes entirely different. Ac- 
cording to Professor Reighard of the 
University of Michigan who made care- 
ful observation of the spawning habits of 
M. dolomieu, the male and female swim 
toward the nest, the male urging the fe- 
male to enter. The female begins to show 
dark spots on the sides and then the 
mottling, which is always present, be- 
comes quite conspicuous. The male at 
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spawning time is distinguished by his 
dark color, slender form and red eyes, If 
the wife tries to leave home, her husband 
pursues her and brings her back and woe 
to another male fish who attempts to 
invade the sanctity of the nest. When a 
surplus of females exists in a stream or 
pond there is usually peace but when 





Gane Canela Pacific 1 Rai way 


What do you say? I guess he'll stack up 
with those other trout 


there are more males than females, nu- 
merous fights occur over the fair sex. 

The eggs are deposited on the bright, 
gravelly nests and coincidentally fertilized 
by the male fish. When the spawning is 
completed, M. dolomieu gives his wife a 
divorce, a vinculo matrimonii, and if she 
is not inclined to leave in peace he drives 
her away. However, he assumes the re- 
sponsibility of a home and for the bring- 
ing up of the family. He is not henpecked, 
it being entirely voluntary on his part to 
bring up the family. There have been 
cited several instances in which the wife 
has “flew de coop” and there are a few 
examples of unfaithfulness on the part 
of both. 

We now find M. dolomieu in charge of 
the home, his wife divorced, and all the 
responsibility attending the care of the 
eggs resting upon him. He takes up his 
duties seriously, remaining constantly 
over the nest. He fans the eggs with his 
tail so as to keep off the sediment and 
produce a circulation of water. His work 
is sO important that he does not even 
partake of food. When he leaves the nest, 
it is to circle about with the possible 
view of determining whether there are 
any enemies in the region. 

The young fish appear in three days, 
funny little creatures, each provided with 
a yolk sac which gradually diminishes. 
These sacs are really bread baskets which 
furnish the tiny fish with food until they 
have learned to forage for themselves. 
It is the business of the parent fish to 
care for these tiny fry; so he hovers over 
them and keeps them on the nest as long 
as possible. 

With the disappearance of the yolk sac 
which absorbs in a few days after hatch- 
ing, the young fish, less than one-half 
inch in length, begin their search for food 
which consists of minute forms of animal 
life. They hover about the nest for several 
days. When they begin wandering too 
far from the nest, they are driven by the 
parent fish toward the shore and there 
guarded from danger until they disperse. 
The male fish during this procedure plays 
the part of a good shepherd and swims 
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between the young fish and the deeper 
water to protect them from danger. In 
ponds, schools of bass may be seen hover- 
ing along the shore with the male fish 
swimming back and forth some distance 
out herding the tiny fry from the most 
strategic point. 

The young fish hide among plants until 
they are about three inches in length 
when they acquire the boldness of their 
parents and venture into deep water and 
begin to act as grown-up bass. 

The family life of M. salmoides is 
about the same as that of M. dolomieu 
except that the nest may be in somewhat 
more shallow water and the spawning is 
frequently on sand, leaves and roots. 
Their homes are less prominent, as they 
are not occupied for such a great length 
of time as is the case with Dolly who 
spawns in a lower water temperature and 
consequently the period of incubation is 
longer. Considering Dolly’s nest a home, 
Sally’s house would be but a tent. 


ALMOIDES cares for the eggs and 

rears fry the same as dolomieu. He is 
said, however, to be somewhat of a polyga- 
mist. Lamkin (1900) cites an example of 
a large salmoides fathering eight different 
sets of eggs from April 8th to July 4th, 
at one time doing double duty caring for 
a nest of eggs and protecting a brood of 
fry. 

On the whole we must say that the 
male bass is a model husband. He builds 
his home, manages his domestic affairs 
and brings up a family in the way it 
should go. He is a gallant fighter and 
will stand between his offspring and dan- 
ger. The pertinacity of the male bass in 
guarding its young is excelled only by 
its pugnacity when hooked by the angler. 


OUR BIG CONTEST IN JULY 


OST sections of the country have 

had a late spring this year. The 
weather has been cold and we have had 
lots of rain. Consequently, both streams 
and lakes have been way above their 
normal level, and the fish have not shown 
much activity. It has been a particularly 
bad early spring for the fly fishermen. 

As far as we can figure out, all this 
means that July ought to afford splendid 
chances for some fine catches of record 
fish for entry in our Annual Fishing 
Contest. Sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? 

Under normal conditions this wouldn't 
be true. July is generally a rather poor 
month for the angler. Too much hot 
weather and too many lazy, over-fed 
fish. Don’t blame the fish. You feel that 
way yourself when the thermometer starts 
registering around ninety. 

And yet—let us see. Last year was a 
pretty normal one. Thirteen of the 1928 
prize-winning fish were caught in July— 
two brook trout, one brown trout, two 
large-mouth black bass in the Northern 
Division and one in the Intermediate 
Division. Also one muskalonge,-two wall- 
eyed pike, two channel bass, one bluefish 
and one crappie. 

This is, of course, not as good a showing 
as June makes, but not at all bad. So 
according to the latest authentic dope, 
July this year ought to be a “knockout.” 

Some hot days, however, are to be 
expected this month. Get up early on 
those days. It pays. If $3440.00 worth of 
prizes isn’t sufficient inducement for you 
to do this, go out an hour or two before 
sunset. If you go to bed with the chickens, 
you’re hopeless. We have no suggestions 
to offer. 

There is one more thing, however, that 
we do want to say. Please read the Rules 
and Conditions of the Contest on page 58. 
This week we had three affidavits sent 





This Squaretail 


TRisG E 
Rode Wind and Wave 


You'll Enjoy This Fisherman's 
Thrill When You Read His Story 


ee 
Y ou can’t cast no fly agin sech 


wind,” the Old Guide said. “No 
fishin’ rod alive would stand the 
gaff!” Again that skeptic’s nod of 
his—perhaps a wise nod, too. 

Everything 
seemed wrong 
that day. The wa- 
ter was too high, 
the wind in the 
spruce sang like 
a tortured fiddle 
string, and the 
young birch 
leaves clung for 
dear life to their 
stems. Wind or 
no wind, high 
water or low, the 
Squaretail Trout 
— the Squaretail 
Trout—alluring- 
ly fanned his white-edged fins in 
the pool below Frozen Squaw 
Dam. And my vacation was to 
last only one more day! 

So, what to do? Well, I simply 
took the chance my wrist and 
rod would stand the strain of 
sixty-foot casts against the infant 
hurricane. The Old Guide came 
to the river bank to watch as I 
began to lengthen line. I gave 
that little rod-of mine a serious 
dose of toil those next few min- 
utes. Thirty feet of line snaked 
out, dead against the gale; then 
forty, fifty—sixty. I had reached 
the pool! I fished the cast out, 
retrieved, and reached the pool 











again, You might have thought 
a fellow’s wrist would weaken, 
but that rod was balanced right! 
You might have thought the rod 
would “set,” but someone where 
that rod was 
made had spent 
some mighty 
precious time se- 
lectingsplitbam- 
boo and match- 
ing it together. 
I knew I hada 
Jyroal 

Atlast,I think 
itwastheseventh 
cast, I “riz” and 
hooked the 
Squaretail Trout. 
I played him 
down, and saw 
his flamingcolors 
through the wind-whipped water, 
The Old Guide netted him, then 
turned to me: “Say! Lemme see 
that rod,” he said. 

I passed it to him, and he stared 
and stared, and felt its heft and 
balance. “‘Ain’t she a strengthy 
little thing!” he said. “Now tell 
me, where'd you git her, friend? 
I'll have me one jes’ like it, right 
away!” “Qh, it’s a Montague,” I 
answered. “A Montague ‘Red 
Wing Fly’* You'll find them all 


like that!” . . , 


*Red Wing Fly (a rod of highest quality con- 
sisting of three pieces and an extra tip made of thor- 
oughly seasoned, selected brown, heavy Tonkin cane 
in six-strip construction—price $25.00) is one of the 
famous Montague Rod & Reel Co. products made 
in Montague City, Mass,, and featured by good 
dealers everywhere. 
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Sneed 


You win 
with your 
Bulls-Eye 






Straight-Casting Level-Wind Reel 


New straighter the cast the quicker the 
strike. And the bigger the fish the more 

eager his jump for the bait that hits the 
spot he’s aimed at! That’s why the Meissel- 


bach Bull’s-Eye Reel gets the “‘scale- 
busters.” 
Speed! On-the-dot casts, when and 


where wanted. Accuracy that saves the 
Big Boys unnecessary exertion, delay and 
annoyance. That gets you immediate at- 


genuine Meisselbach design. Nickel steel 
pinions and adjustable, bronze bearings. 
Nickel silver spool flanges, low-slung seat, 
deep-anchored pillars, best level wind 
made. Choice of green, red, brown or 
black end plates of polished Permo. Am- 
ple 100-yard size, great strength, light 
weight. Free running, fine balance, gen- 
uine Meisselbach quality and guarantee. 
Price only $5.00. 
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to us on fish that were caught previous 
to April 25th. If the contestants had read 
said Rules and Conditions, much trouble 
and disappointment would have been 
avoided on both sides. We are neces 
sarily compelled to stick to these regula- 
tions. Much as we might occasionally like 
to make exceptions, we simply can not 
do it. So may we please ask you to 
cooperate with us to the extent of reading 
the information about our Contest before 
sending in your affidavit. Thank you. 


LAUGH THIS OFF 


A FEW days ago, while busily en- 
gaged in ‘the throes of turning out 
the present issue, a demure- looking gen- 
tleman glided into my office. He intro- 
duced himself as Mr. John J. Burke of 
Jackson Heights, L. I. So far, so good— 
no reason for getting excited. 

Then he casually hands me a_ photo- 
graph, and in a voice betraying not the 
slightest emotion, remarks, “I just caught 
this one.” Just as though he had nothing 
better to do and might therefore just 
as well employ his time in catching a 
record fish. 

Well, fellows here it is. An 8634-pound 
sailfish, measuring eight feet, four inches 
in length, taken at Miami, Florida. Not 
so far from the world’s record for the 
Atlantic species of this fish. As far as 
our information goes, the record is held 
by a Dr. Parker who caught a 95-pound 
sailfish about twelve years ago. If any- 





Get yours now, at your dealer's. If ‘‘out 
of stock’’, please write to us. Catalog folder 
and price list of all famous Meisselbach 


tention and acceptance. Accuracy that 
spurs them to strike like a thunder- 


bolt! Fishin 3 “4 as 
, , , os g Reels, with valuable “‘Bite Book"’, 
No other reel like it. Original FREE. : . 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 
2921 Taylor Street Elyria, Ohio 


body has authentic information on a 
bigger one, we would be mighty glad 
to hear about it. The Atlantic sailfish 
was not included in our last list of 
world’s record fish published in the Oc- 
tober, 1928 issue of FIELD AND STREAM. 








Palmer’ s F loating Grasshoppers, Millers and Crickets 


The most lifelike baits you ever saw 
and they get them every time. They 
come in the most natural colorings, 
the kind that fool the wisest of the old 
ones. 





At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 


H. L. BOWLDS 
217 Mason Opera House 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif; 


Eastern Representative: 
Ed. W. Simon, Inc., 
258-259 Broadway, N. Y. 














Delightful play 
house for chil- 
dren. Red cedar, 
painted out- 


Archway and 
picket fence. 
Made of cedar, 
painted white. 











Arch and side, stained 
gate $3 inside. Abso- 
Fence $1.50 lutely weath- 
per lineal she . greet. 
. pped re . 
foot to erect. We introduce you to Mr. Burke, on our 


left, and his 86-34 pound sailfish 





There are Hodgson bird 
houses for ever d. 


y kind of Jew c 
ee eS We were unable to do so because of lack 


of authentic information. 
_Be that as it may, Mr. Burke caught 
his fish on April 15th, just two hours after 


Rose Arbors 


WHEN you want attractive out- 


Dog Kennels 


Garden Houses door equipment, think of Hodg- Picket Fences landing in Miami. He evidently is not 
Trellises son. Send for free booklet AL. Lattice Fences in favor of wasting very much time when 
Play Houses It pictures and prices every- Pet Stock Houses he is after record fish. He arrived at 
Garden Seats thing listed here. All made of Tool Houses Miami at 8:20 A.M., did not even stop to 
Pergolas cedar, painted, shipped ready Poultry-Houses check in at a hotel, but went immediately 
Bird Houses to erect. Play Boats on board a boat that had already been en- 


gaged for him. He set out for the Gulf 
Stream, started right in to fish, hooked 
his fish at 10:00 A.M., landed him in one 
hour and five minutes and was back at 
Miami by noon to chalk up the record 
for the season. Laugh that off! 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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chell and Dr. Gudger of the Museum 


fish which is the first specimen of its 
kind to be placed on exhibition in this 
country. It is now being kept in a large 
tank of preserving fluid and will un- 
doubtedly be mounted shortly and placed 
on exhibition in the Hall of Fishes. There 
are already on exhibition, in this new 
addition to this great Museum, a number 
of specimens of big game fish caught by 
Zane Grey and his party on previous oc- 
casions, 


brand new species of swordfish, which 
to date has never been studied or recorded 
in any text book on ichthyology. Its 
present name was given to it by Zane 
Grey and it still remains for the scientific 
world to classify it. 


swordfish is the fact that they seldom 
have been hooked in the mouth. This is due 
to the fact that they direct a slashing blow 
at the bait with their bill in order to kill 
it. By doing this, the long aeroplane wire 
leader used in this kind of fishing becomes 
twisted around the bill. In the fish’s fran- 
tic efforts to free himself, the hook on the 
trailing end of the leader generally man- 
ages to catch in some part of the head 
or even as far back as the shoulder. The 
leaders used vary from twenty to thirty 
feet in length. 
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ANOTHER FINE BLACK 
MARLIN 


T was my good fortune to spend sev- 

eral hours recently with that great 
sportsman, scholar and gentleman, Capt. 
Laurie D. Mitchell. This famous big 
game fisherman was a member of the 
Zane Grey party recently returned from 
New Zealand and the South Sea Islands. 
Among numerous other exploits to his 
credit, Capt. Mitchell holds the world’s 
record for landing the largest fish on rod 
and reel—a 976-pound black Marlin 
swordfish caught in New Zealand waters 
in January, 1926. 

Just to show that he is not falling 
behind in his fishing, he told me about 
recently having landed another one of 
these babies that weighed 660 pounds. A 
mere trifle! This monster, which meas- 
ured over thirteen feet in length, was 
taken off Red Mercury Island in the Bay 
of Plenty on the East Coast of the North 
Island of New Zealand. 

The story of hooking this fish, as told 
to me by Capt. Mitchell, is that he was 
just getting ready to troll with a live 
trevalle as bait, when this Marlin came 
up and smashed it. Almost immediately, 
the fish made one of those spectacular 
leaps directly toward Zane Grey who was 
just approaching in his boat. Fortunately 
the camera man in Mr. Grey’s boat was 
ready as was also the photographer with 
another member of the party which came 
along as the fish cleared water the second 
time. As a result, a splendid series of 
motion picture films were recorded show- 
ing every one of the twenty-two jumps 
this magnificent swordfish made during 
the scrap. Due to the unusually great 
number of times that this fish leaped, it 
tired itself out very quickly and was 
brought to gaff in the surprisingly short 
time of exactly fifty-two minutes. 

The tackle used by Capt. Mitchell con- 
sisted of a hickory rod, a Zane Grey 
reel of English manufacture and a thirty- 
six thread line. The hook was a number 
14/0 of a special pattern. 


Y courtesy of Mr. Grey, this black 
Marlin was presented to the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
City. Through the kindness of Capt. Mit- 


staff, I was permitted to see this splendid 


The black Marlin, incidentally, is a 


An interesting thing about catching 
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Who wants to invest in a fishing trip only to return with 
regretful memories of a lost fish—a big one that escaped 
—perhaps because the reel came loose, the rod broke, or 
twisted and tangled the line at a critical moment? 


Thousands of fishermen have told us that a True Temper 
Rod is a sure way to avoid such regrets. 


This rod is made of rapier steel, with a clock spring 
temper, hand ground to a taper that gives perfect action. 
Has no awkward stiff spots, guides can’t come loose and 
reel is firmly locked in place. Try it for genuine “Fish- 
ing Satisfaction.” May we send a catalog? 
Made and Guaranteed by 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
Gen. Offices.1928 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


The Trophy: Cat. No. BE 5— 
Double cork grip handle with —Single cork grip handle, 


hook. Enamel finish, full agate 
mountings, $10.00 at your dealer's. $7.50 
lf be cannot supply you, write us. 


Factory: Geneva, O. 


at your dealer’s. If he 
us. 


Other True Temper Rods at prices from $5.00 to 
$15.00 described in our catalog. Free on request. 








RUE IEMPER 
FisHING Roos 
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\ei Hooks 


C[He bigger the fish, 

or the more you need 
fish to cook, the more you value 
Mustad Hooks. Not only are they 
stronger, but besides they hook and 
hold more fish that strike. 

Mustad developed fish hook mak- 
ing to the point of world leadership. 
Mustad Hooks have long been first 
in improvement and popularity all 
over the world. 


Ete tron fi 


You can get Mustad Hooks in any 
pattern, variety and size. For general 
use, you will like the new Mustad- 
Perfect Viking Hook—produced to 
best meet American requirements. 

Buy Mustad Hooks, in flies, 
snelled, ringed, and on all baits. 
Used by leading American makers of 
fine tackle. Ask your dealer. Write 
our aan York office for samples 


E. 
©. MUSTAD & SON 
Oslo, Norway 
New York 258 Broadway 
The Mustad Hooks shown 
illustrate variety in well- 
known standard pat- 
terns. From left to 
\ right they are 
N Sneck, Carlisle, 


Aberdeen and 
Sproat. 
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Make better catches with 


LOUIE SPINNERS! 


Here is a lure with an absolutely new 
principle in its design. The spoon is 
so shaped that when retrieved its progress 
is identically that of a lively swimming 
minnow. 





Its brilliant surfaces reflect light to a 
surprising distance and greatly extend 
its range of attractiveness. It’s a killer! 

Made in 2 sizes: “Big Boy” with 4” spoon, 
width 4”, weight 1 oz., in 12 different 
finishes, as follows: P 

(Reverse side, all finishes, except No. 501 
and No. 502 is Nickel). 


No. 501, All Nickel No. 507, Black & 
No. 502, All Copper White Striped ji 

No. 503, Copper No. 508, Green & White 
No. 504, Red & White No. 509, Gold fish finish 


No. 505, Black & White No. 510, Crackle finish 
No. 506, Red & White No. 511, Shiner finish 
Striped No. 512, Perch finish 
All Baits Are Made of 
SOLID NICKEL SILVER 
A “Baby”’ size, for Bass and Wall-eyes, with 24%” 
spoon, width 5%”, weight % oz. Same 12 finishes 
as above. Numbers 301 to 312. 
Prices:—‘‘Big Boy’’ 85c. “‘Baby’® 75ce each. 
Take several different finishes of each size with 
you this trip and find out what real fishing is like! 
If your dealer cannot supply, send us his name and 
the price and we'll supply you direct. 


THE L. S. BAIT CO. 


6448-58 Gratiot Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Capt. Mitchell also told me that he | 


caught a tiger shark weighing 530 pounds 
—the first of its kind known to be taken 
on rod and reel. It took one half hour 
to land him on the same tackle used on 
the black Marlin. On opening up this 
monster, the stomach contents were found 
to consist of three penguins, three porcu- 
pine fish and the fins, tail and vertebrae 
of a Marlin swordfish. I would be inclined 
to say that the digestion of this shark 
was hardly of a very delicate nature. 
Much has been said recently, pro and 
con, about the danger of these fish to man. 
Capt. Mitchell’s comment to this question 


Mrs. Wm. E. Shannon and two of the ten 
tarpon caught by her and Mr. Shannon off 
Marco Island, Florida 


was that during the nine weeks their 
party was in New Zealand, three in- 
stances of sharks killing men were re- 
corded in Australia. Two of these 
occured at Bondi Beach near Sydney, 
New South Wales. 

I first met Capt. Mitchell thirteen years 
ago this month. Just previous to that 
time he had succeeded in landing what 
was then the world’s record fish on rod 
and reel—a 710-pound tuna caught off 
Port Medway, Nova Scotia, where I got 
to know him. Since that day, he has spent 
the major portion of his time in picking 
fights with big game fish. His favorite 
outdoor sport now is breaking world 
records. 

More power to you “Cap!” And may 
you have many more years of long life 
and prosperity. We wish you every pos- 
sible success and offer you our heartiest 
congratulations in your latest achievement 
in landing that fine black Marlin. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
DAD NEEDS HELP 


FisHi1nc Epitor: 

I am the father of a twelve-year-old boy who 
is getting interested in fishing and Dad would 
like to help along with timely advice, but 
doesn't know enough about it. 

I would like to try some fly fishing and bait 
casting, but do not know what to buy and how 
to use it after I buy it. I have fished some with 
live bait—minnows, grasshoppers, frogs, worms, 
etc., but have never used artificial baits or flies. 
I have some tackle that I picked up when the 
occasion arose, which I believe to be more or less 
useless, It consists of a telescopic steel rod 9 
feet in length, a light reel and a quadruple mul- 
tiplying reel without level winding device or 
anti-backlash feature. 

Will you please tell me what kind of a line 
to buy for trout? What selection of flies? What 
rods? What line for other artificial bait, and 
what baits to start on? What books, if any, can 
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A Good Cast 


depends a great deal on 
a smooth running reel. 
Oil regularly with 


3-in-One 
The Sportsmen’s Oil for 35 
years. Keeps all fishing and 
hunting equipment in A-1 € 
condition. Sold everywhere. 


FRE '¢ Sample and illus- 


trated circulars. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 William St., New York 
























FISHING TACKLE 
GOLF GOODS 
TENNIS GOODS 
OUTING TENTS 
CAMP SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalog 


LaAGid ingle: 


Sporting Goods Dealers 


31 E. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 


HOLDS ’EM RIGHT 


Non-corrosive metal 
The “‘SIPCO-HOOK-UP” is the most 
handy device for carrying Fish-Hooks. 
Adaptable for all types of hooks, espe- 
cially for hooks with snells. 
Hooks can readily be carried in one’s 
pocket when attached to the “SIPCO- 
HOOK-UP.” 
Don’t be without one. 
Order one today. Price $1.00. 


SCHARTOW IRON Propucts Co. 
RACINE WISCONSIN 


ILL. 


























ARE BEST 
SEND _FOR CATALOGUE 


C.F. ORVIS CO. | 





MANCHESTER VERMONT 














SURPRISE 


You too could buy Fishing Tackle at deal- 
ers prices and sell to your friends if you 
knew how and where to get it. 

Write for special catalogue. 


FISHERMEN’S BUYING CLUB 
93 Stillwell Ave. Kenmore, N. Y. 














GENUINE 






TACKLE 
Send for catalog. 
AL’WILSON COMPANY 





1539 Folsom Street San Francisco 





1929 
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ive me directions as to how to cast flies or 
fires? I know I'll have to figure out most of 
the dope as I go along, but I surely would appre- 
ciate a few hints on starting off. 

G. P. Van EseELtIne. 

CommMENT: We are heartily in sympathy with 
the way you feel about passing on the correct 
sort of information to your son and are, there- 
fore, happy to do everything possible to help you. 

The tackle which you have on hand would 
hardly be of much service for either fly casting 
or bait casting. For your trout fishing in cen- 
tral New York, we would suggest your getting 
a fly rod about 9 feet in length, weighing no less 
than 5 ounces, nor more than 5%. As far as 
the reel is concerned, this item is of the least 
importance. Then, of course, you will want a 
level enamel line, about a number F, of about 
25 yards, some 6 foot leaders and a few flies. 

For your bass fishing you will probably want 
a bait casting outfit. This should consist of a 
bamboo rod about 5 or 5% feet in length. When 
it comes to this kind of an outfit, however, your 
reel is the most important affair because it is 
necessary for it to be of the free spinning type, 
though not necessarily a free spool. To go with 
this, you should have about 50 yards of line, 
a hard braided silk, testing 15 or 18 pounds. 

It is a little difficult to suggest lures for this 
purpose, as they vary according to the section 
and time of year. You had probably better buy 
a few of the popular under water and surface 
plugs, and a few pork rind spinners as these 
seem to work in almost any locality. 

As regards your selection of flies for trout 
fishing, get some of the popular wet flies. For 
the time being do not try dry_ flies. Good _pat- 
terns for your section are Cahill, Cowdung, 
Coachman, Black Gnat, Hare’s Ear, Queen-of- 
the-Waters and Professor. 

When it comes to books to read on the sub- 
ject, there are quite a number of good ones. 
For your trout fishing we might suggest Stream- 
craft by Dr. George Parker Holden, and an- 
other more technical and complete book, the 
Science of Fly Fishing for Trout by Shaw. 
There is also a book by Ozark Ripley called 
Modern Bait and Fly Casting, which covers ; 
both of the forms of fishing that you are inter- | 
ested in. Then, there is also a_recent and _ very | 
excellent book entitled Bait Casting by Vogt. ! 
Another good book on bass fishing is called | 
Black Bass and Bass Craft by Sheridan Jones, 
This is the most modern book on the subject. 

Fisutnc Eprror. 





REMOVING WEEDS FROM A LAKE 


Fishtnc Epitor: 

I have a piece of lake frontage in northern 
Wisconsin, on which I am going to build a cot- 
tage, and I plan on clearing a part of the beach 
to make a bathing beach. The weed growth con- 
sists of the usual reeds and lilies and some of 
the moss-like underwater growths. Cleaning these 
out by hand with a rake, hoe and shovel is rather 
a tedious and hard job and does not leave the 
beach any too clean nor prevent immediate re- 
turn of the growths. 

Perhaps you are familiar with some process 
which would kill the weeds or roots, and retard 
the new growth, yet would not be harmful to fish 
life or contaminate the water. It occurred to me 
that some slow dissolving chemical might be 
scattered over the bottom and produce the de- 
sired effect without doing agy harm. 

If you could supply any intormation regarding 
the clearing of a beach by this or any other 
means I will appreciate it. 

Ratpeu F. ANDERSON. 


Comment: The only method of removing weeds 
from a lake by chemical process is, as far as we 
know, the copper sulphate or blue vitriol method. 
In using this process, however, unless scien- 
tifically done, there is great danger in killing 
fish and also injuring the lives of people. The 
chemical copper sulphate is highly injurious to 
all forms of animal life and the solution gener- 
ally used is about one part in two million parts 
cf water. The whole thing has to be figured out 
by volume and inasmuch as your intention is to 
clear out the weeds from a certain restricted 
area, guess work would enter too much into it. 
The United States Bureau of Fisheries at 
Washington, D. C., has literature on the sub- 
ject. Outside of this there is really no other way 
om, te problem can be solved except by hand 
work, 
Fisu1nc Epiror. 


LAKE TROUT TACKLE 


Fisoinc Eprtor: 

I would like to know what kind of an outfit 
to purchase for lake trout fishing? What lures 
are generally used? 

ALBERT BERTELSEN. 


Comment: In lake trout trolling you need a 
special rig consisting of a short rod, preferably 
a bait-casting rod about 5 feet in length, weigh- 
ing around 6 ounces. You can use a large reel 
containing about 150 yards of rather heavy 
line testing perhaps 24 pounds, or you can buy 
a special reel constructed to hold a hundred yards 
of copper wire line. 
you choose the former rig you will need a 
very heavy sinker. Sinkers vary in weight from 
to 16 ounces, or even more, according to the 





| inches long, 2% in. wide, weighing 34% oz. Muskies 


Mr. Charles M. Belnap and 13-pound 
e Trout taken on Junior Huskie 
Devle, August, 1928. 
eee 


on ee 


Mr. Charles M. Belnap of 
Battle Creek, Mich., writes: 


“T am enclosing Kodak print of a 
thirteen-pound Lake Trout I caught 
in August, 1928, in Canada. 

“This old baby was taken on your 
Junior Huskie Devle, as can be 
clearly seen in the picture, used with 
three hundred feet of braided cop- 
per wire on a Stubby pole, over a 
reef at a depth of one hundred feet 
of water. 

“IT have just gotten your new 
‘Mousidevle’ lure and am eager to 
try it out for Wall-eyes and Small- 
mouth Bass. If it’s as good as the 
Junior Huskie I'll say it’s some lure.” 

Yours sincerely, 


Charles M. Belnap. 


Riecaal 
I 

















Let the Dardevles 
help make this 
a real fishing trip! 


**Mousidevle” 
a brand new 
lure, $1.00. 


HE Junior Huskie Devle, and his big 
brother, The Huskie Devle, have all the 
“it” that have made the Dardevle family of 
lures famous fish getters. Huskie has a spoon 5% 


and Lake Trout are his meat! $1.50 each. The 


“ 
Junior Huskie is 4% inches long and weighs 2 ounces. aotovtes,” 
$1.25 each. See catalog for available color combinations. iin wide pall 


The “Mousidevle” Mr. Belnap refers to above, a 
is the latest of the Dardevle clan. A little brown 
mouse of a lure that combines two tried and proven luring 
principles. Mouse baits have proved killers for Bass and 
other game fish. The eccentric shaped spoon of the unique 
Dardevlet pattern gives this mousy-looking bait a liveliness 

a life-like, struggling motion—that is simply irresistible! 
$1.00 each. 


Then there are the original Dardevles, in 3 sizes:— 
Dardevle, 1 oz. weight, $1.00; Dardevlet, 3/5 oz., 


90c; and Dardevle’s Imp, 2/5 oz., 80c. Thousands of 


anglers the country wide swear by these lures. Osprey Lines Guarane 


teed Waterproof Silk 


A complete range of Osprey Lines for bait and 
fly casting, including enamel level and double taper 
lines. We freely admit these are among the best lines in 
the country—and the price is right! 


Send the coupon for the great fishing story ‘Fisherman’s 
Luck” and our catalog. See these lures at your dealers. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


*‘Outfitters of Sportsmen” 
Dept. C, 131-137 Cadillac Square 
DETROIT, MICH. 


“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 

















GUARANTEED To CaTcH GAME FIsH Fishing Tackle 


The original Heinie Spinner now improved 
No. 1. 50¢ Double Blade Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 


No. 
No. 3%“ “ “ 
4. For over 62 years now, this well- 
known House has remained stead- 
fastly back of its customer- 
guarantee—that the Edw. vom 




























aan S well as manufacturers, 
a A : we we now how to please the 
The original Cookie Spinner most critical-minded anglers, Today Edw. vom Hofe 
No, 2. 40c Single Blade tackle is accepted by anglers throughout the world 
No. 3. 52 as the best the market affords. No ‘‘big fellow’’ can 

» 4. play fast and free with an Edw. vom Hofe outfit! 







“ “ “ 


2c stamp for 168-page catalog 


Send money order or stamps 
P She Cenmitals deesare Edward vom Hofe é Co. 
JERMYN BROS., 205 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 90 Fulton Street New York City 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL 


Prize Fishing Contest 


(Prizes and classes on page 60) 


RULES AND 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with rod, reel and line, and 
with specified lure for some classes of fish. 


2. The Contest is open to everybody, subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and children. Contest opens on April 
25th, 1929, and closes on January 21st, 1930. 


3. Fish must be caught in the legal open season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or an exact copy, must be 
used when entering a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary Public and his seal 
must be affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when ac- 
companied by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon 
coming out of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such 
an entry will be duly considered by the judges. 

6. The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be included 
in the affidavit, together with the lure and tackle used. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a 










Field and § aconne—~Fi uly, 1 92) 


Sell. bot ; 


TO ENCOURAGE BETTER 
SPORTSMANSHIP IN ANGLING 


VALUABLE PRIZES 
For LARGEST FISHES 


To be awarded in the 


CONDITIONS 
tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw with th 
mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest girth of fish taker 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of Prize Fishin 
Contest, FrELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York. At 
fidavits must be in within three weeks from the date the fish wa 
caught, unless prevented by unusual conditions, when the judgs 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an outline of the fish must k 
sent with the affidavit. Drawing to be made by placing fish 
sheet of thin paper and an outline made with pencil, the fins ¢ 
the fish erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weighing and measuring exat: 
ly the same, prizes identical in character with those offered wil 
be given to each of those so tying. 
















11. Winner of any prize must send in brief statement tellix 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete ston 
is desirable, but is not obligatory. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment selectel 
by the winner from merchandise advertised in FIELD AN) 
STREAM during 1929. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 





Rosert H. 
NETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer; KENN 


Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. 





JUDGES 


(Bos) Davis, Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman; Van Campen Heit- 
NER, Field Representative, Am. Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


TitTcoMB, authority on fish culture and a ne K. Burnuam, authority on Pacific trout, care of FieELD AND 


Big game hunter and angler; Evcene V. Con- 
etH F. Lockwoop, editor, writer and angler; Joun W. 











(AFFIDAVIT) 
I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 

NN ANE I dienes cnnicecsdindeonscnd iva aniencoissnisanianed PME scscnsiinnsterinss MMI ss coscscscsckiosaten ART When caught............... 
St CL ae ee ee METRE SS Ee Ee eee OT OO ON ARES EON Hore INE s cosmsnessicinsouisepiaccseae 
MI hl aa er PG Oe I iss es castecnics ic Teie tage votaacanntntode 

Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
Caught by (Signed) 
Street Zeer Ss EE MERE ES ERIE RRR TED | EIS AMMO OD POR SON (SEAL) 

Sworn to before me this.................... ME ourtecencno: Bh cteiaiy’s Simatic scisscsssscsconsesceccncs 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 


Abore to be typewritt 





(Signatures and addresses) 


en or apres lettered. 
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, condition of the bottom, and other factors. 
depth, lure is usually a dead minnow, chub or 
geker 5 or 6 inches in length used in connec- 
tion with a single hook or a gang and a large, 
wobbling spoon known as an attractor. It is 
gttached 5 or 6 feet above the lure. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


BASS AND INSECT HATCHES 


nc Epitor: 
Picecatly I read an article about hatches of 
fies on trout streams that furnish food for the 
fsh therein. The author said the trout could be 
caught on artificial flies while they were feeding 
on the natural ones. : 

What I want to know is can bass be caught 
om a fly where there are no such things as 
jatches? Down here in Mississippi we don’t 
have those flies, at least I have never seen or 


d of them. 
tie O. L. MatHeny. 


Comment: Bass, as a general thing, are not 
near as fussy as to the kind of fly you offer 
them as are trout. It is not essential that there 
be a hatch of insects before you attempt to try 
a fly on bass. If they are at all inclined to take 
a fly, and most of them are almost anywhere, 
especially early in the season, they will want 
any of the brightly colored flies. Sometimes, 
however, the darker flies work better. You will 
have to determine this from your own ex- 
perience. : 

Fly fishing for bass is one of the greatest 
of sports. We would strongly recommend your 
trying it out and forgetting all about the hatch 
of insects. This, as a rule, applies in the case 
of trout fishing only. 

Fisui1nG Epiror. 


NIGHT FISHING 


Fisinc Epitor: 

I have done all kinds of fresh water fishing, 
but it wasn’t till last fall that I tried night fish- 
ing with live bait for black bass. I enjoyed it 
so much that I have decided to do it more often 
this summer. I am writing to you to find out 
why there is very little space given to this type 
of fishing in books. 

The farmers will tell you that the moon in 
different stages affects various vegetable and 
animal life. I am wondering if a new or full 
moon might also affect the feeding habits of 
black bass and lake trout. I was experimenting 
in the autumn, but the cold weather cut me 
short. Do you know anything about the subject 
beside the fact that the fish come into the shal- 
lows as evening approaches? That is about all 
I could discover. 

Roswett RevsseEr. 


Comment: The reason you probably do not find 
more about night fishing in books is that it is 
illegal in a good many states, There are no defi- 
nite laws on this subject and in order to get in- 
formation on it you would have to refer to the 
Fish and Game Commission of your particular 
State. 

Bass, and in fact most fish, feed best on dark 
nights. Bright moonlight nights are rarely as 
good, although occasionally bass may be taken 
under these circumstances. Just what the reason 
for this is would be very difficult to say. How- 
ever, it is a well substantiated fact. This holds 
good for salt water fish as well as fresh water 


sh, 

What you say about the fish coming into the 
shallows as evening approaches is also true and 
itis only very seldom that any fish are taken in 
deep water at night. It is also true that night 
fishing affords the best results as regards the 
catching of the biggest fish as it seems that the 
majority of the largest fish feed only at night. 
This is probably why they frequently reach a 
hoary old age. 

FisH1NG Epitor. 


CASTING A DRY FLY 


Fishinc Epitor: 

am new to the trout fishing game and would 
appreciate your answering the following ques- 
tions: How is the fly cast for dry fly fishing? Do 
you strip out the line from the reel and then 
cast, or do you cast in the same manner as in 
lait casting? I find it quite difficult to cast a 
fy in the same manner as in bait casting be- 
cause the fly and leader seem too light. 

Husert GRABOWSKI. 


Comment: In dry fly fishing it is always essen- 
tial to cast the fly upstream. By this we do not 
necessarily mean directly up, but if conditions 
demand it, across and up. The fly is allowed to 
float down with the current and one of the 
steatest difficulties which you will have to over- 
come is to avoid any drag in the line which 
would tend to pull the fly under. 

It is absolutely impossible in any form of fly 
casting to cast your line directly from the reel 
as you would in bait casting. This is due to 
the fact that the weight of the fly is not suffi- 
ciently great to carry out the line. It is there- 
fore necessary that you gradually keep striping 
all the line out which you wish to cast. 

FisHiING Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 








BRISTOL No. 33—One of the 
most famous bait -casting rods. 
Strong and light, superbly finished. 
Three narrow agate casting guides. 
Special design agate offset top. 
Double grip cork handle with de- 
tachable finger hook. Weight about 
8 oz. Price $12.00, 





KINGFISHER BLACK 
WONDER — Best water - proof 
silk line for all-around use. Extra 
hard braided; thoroughly saturated 
with soft water-proof dressing. 
Price 100 yards (18 lb. test) $3.60 
Other tests in proportion, 





BRISTOL No. 25—Has short 
cork handle with detachable finger- 
hook. Large nickel - silver casting 
guides and solid agate top. Comes 
in six lengths—4 to 6% feet. Weight 
about 8 oz. Price $7.00, 





les Fum.. 


to Fish with a 
FAMOUS ROD 


-« Like this! 


cE your pick ... of the world’s 
Greatest Family of Fishing Tackle. 
Every fisherman who has ever used Bris- 
tol Steel Rods, Kingfisher Silk Lines, 
Meek Reels and Blue Grass Reels will tell 
you that this is tackle that you can be 
really proud to fish with. 


The next time you select arod ... ask to 
see the BRISTOL No. 33—an ideal rod for 
bait casting and trolling, or BRISTOL 
No. 25 which is another favorite at a 
slightly lower price. 


ee tie a 
<Btisto. 
Steel Fishing 
RITE for our new illustrated catalog, 
Complete facts about every rod and line 


for every kind of fishing, and at prices that will 
surprise you. 





THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
17 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Prizes and Classes 
19th Annual National Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 8 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of FreLD AND STREAM during 1929 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October 1st, 1929. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1929. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 


Must be taken before December Ist, 1929 
east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Western Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1929 
west of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or ‘‘fly rod 
light lure’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly rod light lure’ not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 10 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp AND STREAM during 
1929 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


* MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 





(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
vellowich spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion  vit- 
reum ) 





CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS ( Pomoxis 
annularis) 





Above four species must be taken before Nov. 
Ist, 1929. 


60 





PRIZES 
$100.00 
Zea... . 7540 
3rd .... 50.00 
4th .... 25.00 
5th . . . . 20.00 
6th . - 10.00 

Total $280.00 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1929. 





Fish must be taken in or north of New Jersey 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 





PRIZES 
er $5.00 
gaa. «ss 22a 
Seog we ss « 2 
Om. .s«s 3500 
Sh. s «>. 2 
Total $120.00 











STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye 


of fish, at upper base of tail—sometimes dupli- 
cated.) 


Above two species must be taken before No- 


vember Ist, 1929. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\, 
cropterus salmoides) Northern Divisio, 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1929, 


> 


Same geographical limits as small-mouth bla 
bass, but identification affidavit not required fy 
large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (M. 
cropterus salmoides) /ntermediate Divisin 


> 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1930, i: 
West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbiz 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolin 
Delaware, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 
cropterus salmoides) Southern Division 


haa 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1930, i 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis 
sissippi, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona ail 
Louisiana. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


ae 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 





Above two species must be taken befor 
November Ist, 1929. 


LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namay- 
cush) 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1929. 


TARPON (Tarpon atlanticus) 





Must be taken before January Ist, 1930. 
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Field and Stream—July, 1929 
THE MADISON OF MONTANA 


(Continued from page 33) 


larly some hundred feet to the rushing 
water below, and there was no guard rail 
—not even a sign post to tell you to drive 
carefully. 

We found a wide place to park the car, 
and the battle was on. Giving me final 
instructions to save only exceptionally 
large fish and not too many of them, the 
boys left me for favorite pools farther 
down the stream. I looked for a shallows 
where I could wade out and found it, but 
the force of the water when it reached 
my knees convinced me that I had gone 
far enough. 

Working out line, I shot a small Cahill 
dry fly along the edge of a rushing run. 
The glare on the water as the stream 
roared its way between the steep rock 
walls of the cafion made it difficult to 
see the fly; in fact, it was impossible. I 
stripped line for all I was worth. Saw 
a whirl off to the right of where I was 
looking for my fly, and automatically 
struck. 

Eagerness is sometimes hard to con- 
trol. I left that fly in the mouth of a Madi- 
son trout. The 3X leader parted at the 
fly, due to the heavy hand of a mildly 
excited fisherman. 

A bi-visible pink lady was next floated. 
While I could see this better than the 
Cahill, it was far from satisfactory. And 
again it happened. Off to one side I saw 
a fish- smash the water, and involuntarily 
Iraised my rod too quickly. Most dry-fly 
fishermen have had this experience. I 
think it makes most of them just a little 
bit ashamed, for gentleness is the chief 
requirement of the angler who seeks big 
trout with light tackle. 


HE Madison is studded with boulders. 

Around these big rocks the water 
pours, Often it is apparently eight or ten 
inches higher on the up-stream side than 
in the slick which lies directly behind the 
rock. I found that if you could lay a fly on 
the triangle of flat water which was to be 
found behind every boulder, you were ab- 
solutely certain to rise a fish. It sounds 
easier, however, than it really was, for 
the wind from the rushing water would 
many times catch your fly just as it was 
settling, and drag it into the current and 
under. 

After the first thirty minutes’ fishing, 
I had discarded all of my old favorites 
on Eastern waters and was fishing a big 
fan-winged royal coachman, simply be- 
cause I could see it. It mattered little, 
apparently, what fly you used. There 
were plenty of fish, and they were hungry 
fish. And when you laid your feathers in 
the right place and in the right way, they 
were promptly gobbled. 

Loch Levens, browns, cut-throats, 
Eastern brooks and rainbows were all 
there, and the greatest of these was irideus. 
When one of those Montana rainbows 
took your fly, he came out of water and 
tried to stay out. Gamer fish I have never 
caught anywhere. 

And, of course, the power of the current 
added greatly to their efforts. The 12- 
and 14-inchers could often be checked 
and handled, but when one of those 
iridescent beauties of sixteen inches or 
over took your fly, your work was cut 
out for you. 

The Madison is no river to wade in. I 
had to get wet to find this out. That was 
why the boys had left me at the most 
ideal place tc fish. Here the road fol- 
lowed the stream perhaps five feet above 
the level of the water. It had been built 
up at the foot of the cafion wall. One 
could walk along this winding road and 
handle his back cast perfectly. 





Best Baits 


or Fishing Now 


OU can’t beat the Bass-Oreno any 

place or any time for fish-taking 
results. But—here are 5 other baits 
that'll come as close to Bass-Orenu 
sureness as any baits made today. 
They'll get you your limit. They’ve 
passed the experimenting stage. 


They’re proven fish-getters—and how! 
We recommend these for bait cast- 
ing. For fly-rod fishing our big vari- 
ety includes Callmac Bugs, Feath- 
Oreno, Trout-Oreno, Fly-Oreno, etc. 
Send for catalog. 





The BASS-ORENO 


The old reliable—the daddy of ‘em all. Ameri- 
ca’s greatest fish-getter and best bet for all 
around bait-casting. There’s only one Bass- 
Oreno—many have tried to imitate. 12 colors, 
$1.00 each, 








The FISH-ORENO 


You can't lose with the Fish-Oreno. Catches 
fish or your money refunded. A great bait for 
hot weather fishing—when they're down deep. 
Metal grooved head sinks it to any depth. On 
the retrieve it has Bass-Oreno action. 8 colors. 
$1.25 each, 








The TEAS-ORENO 


It gets ’em—yes, man! 
With a crawling, wig- 
gling, side-slipping ac- 
tion on the surface—an 
action different abso- 
lutely than any other bait made. 
There’s something uncanny the way 
Teas-Oreno performs and attracts, Try 
it out—you’H come back for another. 
6 colors. $1.25 each. 
















- 


A 1, if 
The WHIRL-ORENO 





The Whirl-Oreno rides high on the surface of 
the water, cutting it propeller-like, with a whirl- 
ing, churning motion, leaving a wake of riffies, 
We believe it is the most effective surface lure 
ever offered. Whether you're after bass, pickerel, 
walleyes, or pike, it’s all the same—every game 
fish will take it. 3 attractive finishes. $1.00 each. 





No. 545N 


The DART. -ORENO 


The liveliest pork rind wiggler on the market. 
The most effective of all single hook lures. Prac- 
— weedless. Comes in silvery chromium, 
-opper or brass metal body. 6 combinations of 
buek-tail and hackle, Weight % oz. $1.00 each, 








The FLASH-ORENO 





To look at this bait is to realize its effective 
action—wobbling, side-slipping, rolling. Withal 
it does not revolve, Flash-Oreno is a flashy metal 
spoon attractive to every game fish. Ask for the 
new and iridescent pearl, and the red and white 
—- enamel finish, also 4 other colors. $1.00 
each. 


Send for new 120 page book “FI ~ . 
Tackle and PWhen’ it's F “ys seeel 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 2285 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle. 











AtLast/AFreeSpool 
Reel witha StarDrag 
at Nolncrease inPrice 


CITY 


-, REEL 


a y 250°S4.() 

Bim, 711) 

4 300-$ 
wee Wd 


Greatest value ever offered. Never before 
has any other Reel with this important 
improvement been offered at anything like 
the price. Star Drag same as on most ex- 
pensive Tuna and Tarpon Reels. Tension 
always against fish—not fisherman. Free- 
spool Throw-off at top and Star Drag on 
handle instantly accessible. 

Bakelite Side Plates, Phosphor- 

Bronze Bearings and Spiral 

Gears, German Silver Frame. 








A Free-Spool, 
quality. Can be taken apart. Tension-Drag 
on handle acts against fish, not fisherman. 
German Silver Frame, Brown Bakelite 
Side Plates, Spiral Phosphor-Bronze, etc. 


You Might Eq ual the Value or the Price, but 
you Cannot Equal the Value for the Price 
For Sale at all the Better Dealers 


If your dealer is unable to supply you with 
these Reels, we will mail one or both, in- 
sured Parcel Post, on receipt of price. 


Send for Reel Catalog A 


Ocean City Mf¢.Co. 


1347 Noble St.,Phila ,Pa 


Surf-Casting Reel of highest 


























HAND MADE SHELL BARK 
Hickory Bait and Casting Rods 


Made to your order 






Sent on your 
approval 


Made to 


Genuine Agate Fit your 


Guides and tips 


old 
Waterproof Handle—$8.75 
Varnish if we 
Ready to Furnish 
Use. new 
Handle—$10.00 


FRANCE AND BERG 








PETERSON, IOWA 








The system I worked out was as fol- 
lows: hook your fish; and if he is a big 
one, release your reel, hold your rod 
above your head, and run down-stream for 
all you are worth. Sometimes these trout 
would run farther than I was prepared 
to follow, but usually, after breaking wa- 
ter all over the stream, they’d swing into 
an eddy, and if my tackle was still in 
one piece I would take up the fight from 
there. This often meant that they’d shoot 
straight back into the current, and an- 
other foot race was on. 

Occasionally I’d hook a grayling, a 
beautiful fish and very spectacular when 
he takes the fly. But my experience with 
them compels me to record that their bat- 
tle is short-lived and because they fight 
deep they do not provide the thrill fur- 
nished by the jumpers. 

Before the day was over, I realized that 
this was no water for 3X leaders, and 
really there is no excuse in such water 
for using the delicate tackle made neces- 
sary by the educated fish of Eastern trout 
streams. I don’t mean that the fish were 
so voracious that they'd take your fly 
regardless of how you placed it; but 
when it was laid on the water with any 
degree of skill and floated without a drag, 
it looked good to the Montana trout, re- 
gardless of the size of your leader. 


HE next day the boys took me to 

Jack Creek, which flows into the 
Madison near Ennis. I discovered along 
the road a sign marked Odell Creek, but 
the boys insisted that Shorty, one of the 
wranglers at the ranch, had told them it 
was Jack Creek; so Jack Creek they called 
it. I called it Jack Odell Creek in order 
to be entirely correct. 

This stream wanders down from the 
mountains through meadows, and except 
where it bends it is a leisurely water; 
but it bends frequently—in fact, it al- 
most meets itself coming back. Here was 
a stream for waders, and after the fast 
and furious work of the day before I 
enjoyed standing waist-deep on a gravelly 
bottom and watching my fly bob slowly 
down toward me. 

At every bend in Jack Odell Creek you 
were assured of taking one big fish and 
a lot of small ones; and when you hooked 
the big boy, he started for the brushy 
banks. He was at home, and he knew 
every hole; and if you headed him away 
from one, he started for another. And 
sometimes he got away. These fish did not 
have the same build as the fish taken out 
of the Madison. They were plumper and 
more like our trout of Eastern waters. 

I caught one brown in the Madison that 
had a head on him like a young muska- 
longe and a very slim body. He would 
have weighed about 214 pounds. One of 
the men at the power plant called him 
“a dam fighter,” and he had no intention 
of being profane. He contended that 
these fish. took on these characteristics 
by lying in the fast water below the 
dam and fighting it in an attempt to get 
up and over. 

That evening, when Jack Odell Creek 
had been well fished, we started back 
to the ranch. Where the road bordered 
Madison Lake I was attracted by the 
fishing antics of an angler along the lake 
shore. He had a long cane pole and in 
hip boots was standing out in the water 
some thirty feet from shore. Bringing the 
pole back over his head, he’d shoot some- 
thing out into the lake that lit with a 
decided splash. Then, holding the pole 
horizontal with the water, he would 
start walking as fast as he could, parallel 
with the bank. 

As we watched him he heaved on the 
pole, apparently with all his strength, 
and, placing it. over his shoulder, started 
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for the shore. When he reached dry 
land, he kept on going right out on 
the grass, and we saw a long, glistening 
trout being unceremoniously slid up over 
the rocks to safety. I stopped the car ang 
went down to talk with him. 

“Any luck?” I asked. 

“Gosh, I should say so,” he replied, 
“Should have quit long ago. But yoy 
know how it is. A fellow kind of hates 
to quit when they’re smashing like they 
are today.” I thought he looked rather 
sheepish when he said this. 

“Where’s your catch?” I asked. 

The Montana law limits the fisherman 
to 20 pounds net and one fish. I didn't 
count the string, which he had on a piece 
of heavy wire, or weigh the fish; but he 
had at least fifteen trout, and not one of 
them was under eighteen inches. His 
tackle consisted of a pole that would hold 
a yearling steer, a piece of staging half 
again as long as the pole, a wire leader, 
and a spinner as big as a half dollar 
rigged with a gang hook. 

“Are they hard to catch?” I asked him, 

“You just bet they are,” he replied. 
“They can’t every fellow come out here 
and catch them as I can. These trout are 
pretty slick. You got to outsmart ’em. 
If you don’t know just how to fish fer 
em, you could fish all day right here and 
not get a mess of fish. I’ve been at it all 
my life, and when they want a mess of 
trout up at the ranch I’m the fellow they 
send after them.” 

Maybe he would have quit if I hadn't 
gone down to talk with him. Maybe not. 
At least, he seemed in a great hurry to 
start for other parts. Shouldering his 
catch, he went up across the mesa toward 
a distant ranch house. They have game 
wardens in Montana. He may have had 
suspicions. 

My schedule demanded that I stop fish- 
ing the next day at noon and continue my 
trip on to Seattle. When the youngest 
son started down-stream the next morn- 
ing, I cautioned him to be back to the 
car not later than 11 o’clock. 

If anything, the fishing was better than 
the day I met the Madison. More rain- 
bows and fewer Loch Levens. It was my 
experience that the rainbows of about 
1% pounds were the sportiest fish. There 
seemed to be no limit to the number 
of times they could come out of water; 
and regardless of how skilfull an angler 
might be, he would lose a lot of them by 
their falling back on the leader, which 
was often held taut by the current, regard- 
less of his desire to give the fish its head. 
They kept on jumping even after you 
netted them. Listen to this: I had one fish 
jump clear out of the net while I was 
trying carefully to take a No. 10 fly out 
of his upper lip. They never quit until 
you’ve tapped them on the head. 


HAT last morning, three cars of na- 
tive fishermen came rolling down the 
road. Reaching a spot below me where the 
cafion widened, they piled out of their 
cars and swarmed over the hillside. At 
first I could not figure what they were 
doing, but it soon dawned on me that 
their fishing expedition first started in a 
hunt, with grasshoppers as the game. 
Later I watched one of these men fish, 
and I’m convinced that he was of Scotch 
descent. It was all take and no give. At 
no time did I ever see him give line; and 
because his tackle was the kind that will 
stand most any strain, he was able to 
horse those beautiful fighters through the 
spray and foam of the fastest currents 
and up on to the rocky shore. Perhaps 
he was having just as good a time as I 
was. One thing I am certain of: he 
couldn’t have had a better time, for I 
can’t imagine sportier trout fishing. 
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At 11:30 the youngest son had not re- 
turned. His mother was worried, and in- 
sisted that I give up my last half hour’s 
fshing and start right down-stream to 
get him, Frankly, the boy’s father was 
just 2 little bit afraid of the Madison ; 
afraid one of the boys would slip when 
wading and be piled up unconscious on 
‘some rock below. He also was just a little 
bit afraid he might slip and be rammed 
head foremost into a rock by a current 
that no man could cope with should he 
Jose his feet. 

I took down my rod, and thus ended 
my red-letter fishing trip. Some _three- 
quarters of a mile down-stream I located 
the youngest member of the family, stand- 
ing at the head of a pool of slack water. 
If he’d gone an inch deeper, the water 
would have been over his boots. His little 
3-ounce rod was bent in a beautiful arc, 
and apparently the fish on the other end 
of it was simply resting. I stood for a 
moment and contemplated the scene. He 
did not know that I was anywhere near. 

“Come on!” I called to him. “Bring 
him in. We’ve got to go.” 

He turned his head toward me. Without 
uttering a word, he again fastened his 
eyes on the spot where his line entered 
the water. 

I started down toward him. “Come on, 
son. We've got to be going. I've got a 
long drive ahead of me.” 

“Get away!” he yelled. “Don’t scare 
him. I’ve been here almost an hour, and 
I've just about got him whipped.” 

“You aren’t whipping him,” I argued. 
“You’re letting him rest.” 


+ O, I’m not. I’m pulling on him, and 

he’s quitting now. If he ever gets out 
in that fast.water again, I may lose him. 
Please stand back, Dad. You'll scare him 
sure. 

I worked down below and waded out 
into the stream. “I'll net him for you,” 
I called to him. 

Very slowly I waded toward the fish 
as he worked him in a little closer to the 
shore. “Can you raise him a little?” I 
asked. 

Slowly the fish came up, rolling on his 
side. There’s many a fish lost at this 
point; and while I was in a hurry to leave, 
I realized the anguish that would exist 
in that boy’s mind if I lost his fish. Very 
slowly I slid my net into the water and 
let it pocket in the current. I wanted to 
take this fish head on, as I realized he 
was pretty big for the net I was using. 
But head on seemed out of the question. 

Very carefully I eased the net up over 
him, and just as his tail touched the end 
of the pocket I scooped him up. When 
he felt the mesh touch him, he put every- 
thing he had into a final flourish, and my 
heart sank as I saw his great body bend 
over the edge of the net and flop back 
into the water. I made a stab at him as 
he started out for the current, and into 
the net he rammed his nose. With one 
motion I threw net, trout and quite a little 
water from the Madison River out on to 
the bank. It was a nice ending. 

When back to the ranch, where a set 
of balance scales were available, he 
weighed three pounds and nine ounces. 

At division points, where the long trans- 
continental trains stop for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, I always get on to the platform 
as soon as the train slows down and try 
to locate a local sportsman and talk with 
him about game and fish conditions in 
his section, The next forenoon the train 
stopped at a small town in Washington. 
No sooner had I stepped off the train 
than I saw a gray-haired man with a push- 
cart filled with magazines and newspapers. 
pind him stood a good-looking setter 

og. 











Photo Courtesy Soo Line Railway 


Crooked Lake, one of the border lakes in Minnesota 


Gor AROUND the outpost stores on the fringe 
of the wilds, in any part of the country—you'll find 
that storekeepers who outfit men for every sort of 
expedition from atwo months’ canoe trip to a week-end of 
fishing, carry a tremendous stock of Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour. It is a staple food with men who hunt and fish, 
because its sturdy, compact package is easy to handle 
and proof against abuse, because it is a wonderful ready- 
mixed recipe that requires only a little water and stirring 
to make the finest pancakes you ever tasted—the ideal 
out-door breakfast. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour comes in two varieties, wheat 
and buckwheat. Whichever you prefer, you'll find that 
Pillsbury’s pancakes fill the bill! 





Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 











——————— 
Anglers and Campers 


get this catalog Now! 


T last—the time has come! 

Your months of weary waiting 

are over! Camping and fishing trips 

are about to actually shove off into 
the open spaces! 

You need many things—you al- 
ways do! And we've got ’em! 
They’re here—‘come and get ’em!” 
Men of many years’ experience stand ready to 
help pick out just what you need in tackle, or in 
waterproof tents, sleeping bags, air beds and pil- 
lows and all the rest. Distributor of genuine 
Hudson’s Bay “Point” Blankets. 

Here at the gateway to the great Canadian 
hunting and fishing territories, we have for 
twenty years outfitted thousands of sportsmen. 


Here at Eppinger’s we have as complete a stock of 
fishing tackle, guns and ammunition and general 


atl 


sporting equipment as can be seen anywhere. 
hen in Detroit, 


stop in and see our “Forest 
Lodge,” a real White Birch- 
bark room that will inspire 
you as much as the real north 
country. In the meantime, use 
the coupon and get our new 
complete catalog just out. 
Write in detail about any 
sporting problem—you'll get an 
answer from a man who knows. 
Lou J. Eppinger 
Outfitter of Sportsmen 
Dept. C., 131 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. 
“ Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 





EPPINGER’S, Dept. C. 
131 Cadillac Sq., Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen:—Please mail me copy your complete catalog. 
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MITN-NIX 
AKE at least one Min-nix 
Crab on your next trip. 

You'll like its looks. Try it in 

the water. You'll like its action. 

Better still, you'll like the result 

with large and small mouth Black{ 

Bass, Wall Eyed Pike, Great \. / 

Northern Pike, Pickerel, Mus- ‘ 

kies. If your tackle shop cannot 

supply you, send to us. 










Metal crab shown, % oz., 3 in., 


cast or troll, bass, pickerel, mus- * 
kies, 5/0 O’Shaughnessy or 1/0 AN 
treble. Bright nickel, yellow, Y 

x 


oxidized bronze, red and white. As- / 
sorted Bucktails. $1.00 ea. postpaid. 


MIN-NIX 
739 Clinton Ave. So. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








ASK YOUR DE. 
SUPPLY YOU,OR SEND 
amd WE WILL MAIL YOU COMPLETE 


WOLDER 
KELGIE MFG.CO., FAIRMOUNT, IND. 
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I approached him and petted the dog. 
“Aren't you afraid to have her down 
here around the trains?” I asked him. 

“Not her,” he replied. “She minds.” 

“How’s the shooting around here?” was 
my next question. 

“Listen, fellow,” 
ain’t no better.” 

While he sold a Sunday paper or two 
I noticed a copy of FrELD AND STREAM 
in his stock. “I edit that magazine,” I 
told him. 

“The hell you do!” he replied. “Say, 
fellow, listen! Can’t you come back 
through here in a week or two when the 
season is open? There just ain’t any bet- 
ter shooting anywhere than we have here. 
Huns? Why, the fields are full of them, 
and China pheasants and waterfowl. Say, 
fellow, listen! Do you like to shoot ducks? 
We've got them. When the flight comes 
down the river here, we get as good duck 
and goose shooting as there is anywhere 
in the country. Ever hunt in Arkansas?” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“Well, say, fellow, listen! I was born 
and raised there. I thought they had shoot- 
ing. But I’ve got it here. Got a nice little 
business—soda fountain, magazines and 
papers and stationery, and I run that busi- 
ness hard for about nine months in the 
year. Then when the shooting season 
opens, I turn it over to my family. Got 
a fine wife and a great bunch of kids; 
and they run the business till the shooting 
season closes. Sometimes they run it up 
and sometimes they run it down, but listen, 
fellow, they run it. Because just as soon 
as you can legally bust a cap, I’m out 
busting ’em.” 

“And say, fellow, listen! Why can’t 
you come back here and hunt with me? 
I’ll show you something. I'll show you 
shooting that you can fill your old Fre.p 
AND STREAM full of. Why, when them 
Huns come down off the hills in the morn- 
ing to go to water, boy, talk about your 
duck pass shooting!” 

But the train whistled, and I had to get 


he answered, “there 


on. 
Now I’ve got that to worry about. For 
years I wanted to fish the Madison River. 
Now I want to gu to Washington and 
shoot Hungarian partridge coming down 
off the hills to water. 


OL’ SASSIFY 
(Continued from page 


2? 


ce 


“Nobody went no gret length to git *em 
—they didn’t haftu. But they all kinder 
died aout er went somewheres else. I 
snummy, I hain’t seen a dozen woodcock 
all told in four years—not until today, 
leastways !” 

The truth of the matter was, though I 
did not know it then, that these old gun- 
ners, who began shooting woodcock about 
the fourth of July and kept at it as long 
as the birds remained in the covers, put 
far too great a strain upon a species that 
averages only four eggs to a clutch. But 
this seems to be one problem that happily 
has been solved, for with laws that stopped 
summer shooting and market shooting and 
set reasonable limits on daily bags and 
open seasons, the woodcock has taken a 
new lease on his ancestral estates. 

Jim Hooper, were he alive today, could 
again find birds in the Old Sawmill cover, 
in Grady’s Swamp and among the birches 
and alders of the Rock Pasture. It befalls 
that, twenty years later and in other 
company, I find these ancient places pop- 
ulated with a modest number of the quaint 
birds. I rarely tramp the six miles to 
Congo’s decaying cabin on the brook in 
search of woodcock, for, like Jim’s earlier 
acquaintances, I don’t “haftu.” 

Ahead of us a trim little figure in gray, 
brown and black stepped across the leaf- 
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strewn road, hopped to a log and from 
there eyed us attentively. 

“Whup!” exclaimed my companion, 

I heard the lock of Old Sassify click 
menacingly as her long barrel rose to q 
level, and set my nerves against the shock 
of the impending explosion. Jim bent his 
neck and squinted down the brown rib 
while the partridge moved its head jerkily 
from side to side and seemed about to 
vanish. Finally the trigger was pulled, 
and the old fowling-piece responded with 
a triumphant roar. Through the smoke 
I saw the bird beating the earth ina dying 
flurry of wings as Jim ran forward. 

“Thar, sir! By Judas Priest! I spottered 
him, didn’t I?” he crowed, holding the 
game exultantly aloft. “I combed that 
feller! By John Scott, boy, it takes a 
good un to git one o’ them critters! | 
daoubt if a brich-loader could hev kerried 
that far! No, sir! Jest gi’? me Ol’ Sassify, 
an’ I'll talk turkey to these here pa’tridges 
every time!” 


DANGEROUS CONTACTS 
(Continued from page 23) 


the game was: played, and several of the 
group became rather severely poisoned, 
one so badly that several days in bed were 
required to recuperate. Even workers in 
fields of tame parsnips are sometimes 
severely poisoned by this familiar plant. 

A common group of rash producers are 
the stinging nettles, of which several 
species occur in large numbers in woods, 
along fencerows and in waste places gen- 
erally. The method by which stinging 
takes place is one of the nearest perfect 
mechanisms in nature. 

Examine a nettle leaf or stem, and you 
will note an abundance of stiff hairs cover- 
ing the surface. Under the microscope it 
will be found that each hair has a soft, 
swollen base and the top contains a tiny 
spherical bulb, while the interior of the 
hair is hollow and filled with a stinging 
juice containing formic acid, the same 
principle utilized by stinging ants. During 
the early days of chemistry, formic acid 
was obtained by distillation from red ants. 

When the finger comes in contact with 
the stinging hair, the bulbous tip breaks 
off in a slanting manner, leaving a sharp, 
needle-like point. Pressure causes the 
point to penetrate the skin and also pushes 
the stiff hair into the soft base, the result 
being a perfect hypodermic injection of 
the burning fluid. Indeed, nature here in- 
vented the hypodermic needle long before 
it was conceived by man. 

The sting of nettles may be very severe, 
a California species being so potent as 
to be held responsible for the death of 
horses, while an East Indian nettle may 
cause fatal poisoning in man. The quickest 
relief from nettling is to wash the affected 
part in cool, running water. A cold brook 
gives almost instant relief to hunters and 
fishermen stung in this unseemly manner. 

There are a number of wild plants con- 
taining acrid or burning juices, such as 
buttercups, spurge, smartweed, may weed 
or camomile, the roots of skunk cabbage 
and the entire plant of Jack-in-the-pulpit 
or Indian turnip. Mouth sores may result 
from so innocent an act as chewing the 
stems of buttercups. In fact, the bulb of 
one species of buttercup has been utilized 
by beggars in creating skin sores to in- 
cite pity and heavier contributions. Hand- 
ling bruised Jack-in-the-pulpit may cause 
severe inflammation and intolerable itching 
of the skin. 

The list of contact-poisoning plants 1s 
a long one, including such species as the 
common catalpa, the flowers of which are 
skin irritants, poison oak, a southern form 
of poison ivy, horseweed or fleabane, 
cocklebur, stonecrop, wild carrot, Indian 
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Be Fisherman’s Dream is Realized 


We W, FULL 


moarine ALR-FED 
MINNOW BUCKET 


See pee veand Frisky for Days in Hott- 
at Weather and when Carried over Rough Roads 
Bucket Can Supply Ai Air Automatically 
‘Air is essential to minnow’s life. The Air-Fed bucket 
ytomatically feeds them. Constant bubbling supply of 
ar works automatically. Just pump up once or twice 
¢ day. It is identical in construction as the 1928 Non- 
Plating Air-Fed Minnow Bucket with the two im- 
provements | of the ‘‘Full- Floating”’ Minnow container 
ad the “‘permanent pump.° 
Full 8 quart; 50 to 100 Minnows. 


» 94.25 


Running board 

tachment extra 75c. 
West of Rockies $4.75 
a Canada $5.25 


at- 






At —_ ee 


daly Live Minnows Are Bait oles| Direc t 


Air- Fe d* from Ad, Post 


Paid to your ade 
dress. 
AIR-FED MFG. & STAMPING CO. 
1 South 7th St. Quincy, Ill. 








THE-REELINE-DRYER 
_— REAL LINE PROTECTION 
No more Tangled, Cut or 
Sunburned Fish Lines. Set 
your line to dry in 30 sec. 
away from injurious Sun 
d Rusty nails. Reve: 
Collapsible. Always ready and 
everlasting. Packs in kit like @ 
flashlight. Price $3.00. 
Ask Your Dealer 
Circular on request 
W.G. GRANT & CO. Dept. F7 














329 N. Lorel Ave., Chicago 








The fastest running spinner in 

the world. Low = ar ue: 

equalled for results. jain 

weediess 30c, 9% in. long. At your 

dealer's or direct. Circular Free. 
Cuas. H. Starr, Prop. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS. 

















HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 
Have you seen Hildebrandt’s new 
HINTS with new ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits for any kind of 
fishing? 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
ever issued—not a dry line in it— 
lots of pictures. Free to you. Tell 
Y us where to send it. 

hin J. H Hildebrandt Co., 970High St., Logansport, Ind. 




















‘FLIES THAT TAKE 
FISH” 


more fish and bi oe 
x eae ater six 


— FLY CO. 














opkinsville, Ky. 


NO, 40 KY. FANCY 





tobacco, yellow lady’s slipper and poke- 
root. 

Remedies or supposed remedies for 
skin poisoning due to contact with plants 
are legion. Perhaps the best procedure is 
to first wash the affected area in cold, 
running water and laundry soap, followed 
by the application of a 10 per cent solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash, Where 
the irritating principle is an oil, as in 
the cases of poison-ivy, poison- -oak and 
poison-sumac, the permanganate has a 
tendency to oxidize the poison and so 
overcome its effects. Skin poisoning can 
be prevented—at least, some types of it 
can—by first washing the hands, face and 
arms with a 5 per cent solution of ferric 
chloride made with a mixture of equal 
parts of water and white glycerine. 

After all, prevention is better than 
cure. People who frequent the outdoors 
should become familiar with the ap- 
pearance of skin-poisoning species and 
avoid trouble by avoiding contact with 
these dangerous plants. Of course, there 
is great variation in susceptibility to the 
effects of contact-poisoning species, but 
it is better to be safe than sorry. 

It must not be assumed that plants are 
always responsible for skin irritation. 
Even so common a thing as the roto- 
gravure section of the paper may cause 

“Sunday morning itch,” due to a benzine 
derivative known as paranitriniline, used 
in the ink, and which is a well-known 
cutaneous irritant. To the sportsman, how- 
ya plants are an important cause of itchy 
skins. 


HE’LL BE BACK TUESDAY 
(Continued from page 37) 


around a bend of the trail. It was 7:20 
of a morning that promised to grow up 
into a plenty hot day. 

Northeast the trail lay, clinging to the 
yellow side of Appekunny Mountain, 
which towered 9,056 feet high. Tall, 
graceful spikes of bear-grass waved their 
puffball tops against the horses’ legs; 
spruces brushed the riders with their spicy 
arms. The mounting sun slanted through 
slim second-growth saplings that arched 
together over the trail. 

The western side of the Park shows 
fairly easy slopes, formed by the tipping 
up of the crust and further softened and 
leveled off by the deposits of drift as 
the younger layers on top of the Algon- 
kian were eroded away during millions 
of years. But the eastern face, which we 
were climbing, is of sterner stuff—the 
exposed edge of the old split, showing 
the ancient lake-bottom layers jumbled 
at all kinds of crazy angles. 

The western slopes are heavily tim- 
bered, and cut by many rivers and sizable 
lakes. The eastern face is not only up 
edgeways; it is almost bare rock—a fine 
hang-out for mountain sheep that don’t 
need to eat and can walk on a thick fog. 
What it lacks in vegetables it makes up 
in other kinds of color. The rocks here 
would make a rainbow look like a faded 
schoolgirl complexion. 

At the bottom lies about 1,600 feet of 
pale blue Altyn limestone, which weathers 
to various shades of buff. Next is 3,400 
feet of green shale, called Appehunny 
Argillite for short. Then 2,200 feet of 
red shale or Grinnell Argillite, which 
rings all the changes on purple. And fi- 
nally, 4,000 feet of Siyeh limestone, which 
weathers through the grays and yellows. 
Cropping out through this stratum is the 
wide, iron-gray Diorite Intrusion. 

For three hours, steadily, always up. 
Sometimes a long, easy shelf across the 
face of a gentle slope. Oftener a stiff 
scramble over a shoulder or up a dry 
ravine—sometimes up ravines not so dry. 





Give Em : 
What They Want 
When they Want ” 





“Your bait 
catches fish 
where all oth- 
ers fail.” 
Fred Godwin 

and party, 

Fairbanks, La. 


You'll catch more fish if you “‘give ’°em what they 
want when they want it. Me Handy chart for pod 
tackle box; tells just what bait to use on a dark day 
in a weedy lak e, or on a bright sunny day in deep 
water. What to use in late summer when big ones 
lie in the deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the 
most successful fishermen have learned about fish 
habits. Chart is for all kinds of fresh water game-fish 
—Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, etc. 

Send for Freecopy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 


Meadow Mouse 
New! A mouse that is 
a mouse. Flexible tail 
dears. Floats, dives, 
swims. Double on 
body, single hook in 
rear, Three 
Brown, 
Gray. Price, $1.00 


Chart tells how to use the Heddon Mouse and new 
tricks with these reliable record-breakers, 


Weedless 
Widow 


Ps 


A new single-hook 








surface- ing 
bait = lively ot 
ly’”’ ac A 
pads. Made in Red-and-White, “Frog” itn = ec 
finishes, Price, $1.00. 










The “‘King’’ and ‘‘Queen’’ 


Y 


flashin, 
Shgon ad, Fy come combine Made fn Go aes _ Sapper. peer, ‘Nickel 
— 1 J pork sind. P Price, $1. 
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old-reli- 
able, famous everyw 
‘forits consistenteatches, 
Floats, dives when 
trieved with rolling. 
swimming motion. Sev- 
eral sizes: Regular and 
Baby, $1; Jointed, $1.25, All standard colors, 


Dives 
a Arbeit that hig bane 
prefer,”’ Price, $1. 


Write for the 1929 Heddon oman meg 
Free Fishing Chart. 


JAMES eas a SONS 
Dept. BF-7 — «*« 


Heddon }Fishing 


uine Dowagiac Tackle 


Sanaa Made—Well Made’’ 


James Heddon’s Sons,Dept. BF-7 Dowagiac,Mich. 
Gentlemen: Send me your complete 1929 Catalog 
and the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. 
I am especially interested in 
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Two GREATEST LURES 


FOR ALL GAME FISH 


Remember—those big. old wise FISH know a thing or two! 
So the ordinary run of lures don’t faze ‘em! It takes lures 
that are true-to-nature in size, shape, color and NAT- 





URAL SWIMMING MOVEMENT—to tempt ’em to strike! 
And you can bet your last nickel that you’re going to 
lose some big fish on your next trip if you don’t take 
these two “‘prize winners’ along with you! WARNING: 


look out for inferior imitations! Get the Genuine Creek 
(hub Creations and you'll get ‘‘More Fish.’’ 


THE ORIGINAL 
INJURED MINNOW 





Weight % oz. No, 1505 
Length 3% in. Price $1.00 
With slow short jerks this ‘Bass Getting’’ wonder repre- 
sents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able to 
make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in “‘Silver 
Flash”’ finish No, 1518, and new luminous day and night 

finish No, 1521! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 











No. 700 
Price $1.00 


The greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! Recog- 
nized everywhere as the most deadly killer of all game 


Weight % oz. 
Length 4% in. 


fish! Even the large old educated Fish can’t tell it from 
a live minnow! And how it gets ‘em is nobody’s busi- 
ness! Also made in ‘Silver Flash’’ finish No. 718! 
Every Creek Chub Lure sold with @ guarantee to 
be satisfactory in every respect—or money back! 
At your dealer’s or direct! Our beautiful new col- 
ored catalogue sent FREE upon request! 


If you get some good fish Ly pay ‘em in! wee make it worth you: 
Ww 


if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


137 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by 
ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT. 


(CREEK (HUB BAITS GICH MORE HSH 





A detachable metal 

snap for each fish makes 

it unnecessary to lift entire 

string out of water. Simply 

fasten snap to the fish and 

string each instead of fish 
onto stringer. 
lifting, no dri 
of 6 ft. 8 


proof ‘“* ger H ‘or 
clamping on side of boat or seat, 
ied for 15¢ additional.If your 

er cannot supply you, order 

t. Write for Free Catalog. 


> JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
<” Dept. SF.7 Dowagiac, Mich, 


Casting-Trolling-Still-Fishing! 


rs —= ZZ 











A Complete Fishing Outfit 
Fits the Pocket, Tackle-Box, Traveling Bag. Ball-Bearing 
eel. Send for Circular. 


Ask Your = THE AMERICAN DISPLAY Co. 
Dealer! Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 





HISTORY | <—(egeecer “ 
puWILLIAM C.MILES BAIT CO. 








In mid-forenoon the guide out ahead 
held up a bronzed hand as the string 
crossed a swift, cold mountain stream. 
The party closed around him; dismounted. 
Burlap tops were jerked off twenty- 
eight cans. A guide chopped ice, while 
others brought water in folding canvas 
buckets to replace what the ups and 
downs of the trail had sloshed overboard. 
Everybody stretched legs, I in particular. 

Now came the crest of the rise over 
Appekunny Mountain. Miles below, two 
parallel valleys of Swiftcurrent River and 
South Fork Kennedy Creek dropped to the 
St. Mary’s, which stretched away to fall 
eventually into Hudson’s Bay. in sight 
at once, besides unnumbered small lakes, 
were six sizable ones: the McDermott- 
Josephine-Grinnell chain like stair steps; 
Sherburne and Lower St. Mary, and Duck 
Lake shimmering through a golden haze 
far to the eastward. 


A FOREST fire had recently swept the 
north side of Appekunny Mountain. 
For miles the trail wound between the tall, 
stark carcasses of blackened pines and 
spruces, standing limbless or strewn criss- 
cross like a pile of giant jackstraws. The 
smell of charred wood and stewing resin 
hung heavy in the air. Every few minutes, 
reinforcing the sun that blazed through 
the bare sticks, came a whiff of the hot 
breath blown from some patch still alight 
back in the hills. 

Around noon the trail dropped into the 
wide valley of South Fork Kennedy 
Creek. Between the rounded boulders, like 
blanching skulls, that floor this valley 
were patches of grass. There was shade 
under clumps of broad-leaved trees. The 
creek was swift, clean and cold. 

“A knock-out place,” says I to meself, 
“for lunch, especially if we’re rarin’ over 
this piece of up-edgeways landscape on 
the starboard side.” 

And just about then the leading guide’s 
uplifted hand signalled “Stop!” I could 
almost hear my old top-sergeant sound 
off, “Line up fer chow!” Then business 
of general dismounting, and of hauling 
water out of the creek, plopping ice into 
cans, tightening cinches, and getting un- 
der way again in less than ten minutes. 

“When,” says I, “do we eat?” 

Threading the level trail between the 
boulders along the creek, the guide ahead 
turned, fished a cardboard box out of the 
slicker tied behind his saddle, and non- 
chalantly proceeded to inhale sandwiches, 
hard-boiled eggs, jam. I discovered a 
similar cardboard box in the slicker be- 
hind my saddle. 

“I hope,” says I, “if I’m supposed to 
juggle eats and navigate this hoss at 
the same time, we stay on an even keel 
for a spell!” 

And the trail ahead did skirt the tree- 
studded bank of a cold, crystal-blue lake, 
across which mirrored white clouds 
chased each other. You can do a lot of 
impossible things when you have to. The 
lunch finally got stowed where it would 
do the most good, all except a tiny paper 
cup of jam, which started to decorate 
a sandwich just as the sandwich started 
somewhere else. 

Four more hours, with the hurricane 
deck of that nag getting harder and harder ; 
four more stops for water and re-icing. 
A blazing sun on top of the Continental 
Divide has exactly the same effect on 
ice as anywhere else, only more so. 

Going down in a Western saddle looks 
easier, but going up is easier. Going down, 
you slide forward in a way that soon gets 
plenty uncomfortable, and if the drop is 
steep you have to stand in the stirrups 
and lean back almost on the horse’s rump. 
It’s surprising how high up you can get 
with the horse going down. Going up, 
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the horse works harder, but you slide 
back the other way, and the high saddle 
teels like a rocking-chair—almost. 

The trail northwesterly out of the 
South Fork Kennedy valley rises two or 
three thousand feet through green tim. 
ber. Then it crosses a stretch of scryb 
and comes out on a ledge of bare, loose 
shale, burning in the sun. A ridge running 
between Seward and Yellow Mountains 
towers a couple of thousand feet over. 
head, the cliffs seeming almost to lean 
over backward. The trail manages to edge 
up, inch by inch, clinging crazily to ledges 
that threaten any minute to slide four 
thousand feet into the valley. 

With the trail dodging dizzily back 
and forth in “switchbacks,” it would be 
here that my three pack-animals got 
the notion to go exploring out to the 
edge of the cliff, at every step kicking of 
loose stones for a dizzy drop of a mile 
straight down. Glacier Park pack-horses 
are not led meekly along behind the riders 
in a train, They are not hitched together, 
They are not controlled by radio. They 
are not controlled by anything. 

When the spirit moves them to leave 
the narrow but not straight path, the 
nearest rider goes after them. He cusses, 
he heaves rocks, he yells, he—well, if 
he has plenty luck he gets his strays 
back and catches up with the rest of the 
train before it disappears over the next 
mountain and he is lost. 7 

But the hour that followed was worth 
it. All of it. Red Gap Pass, more than 
7,000 feet high. Nestling below, Lake 
Elizabeth, cool, blue, rippled with spruce- 
fragrant breezes. And all around, a great 
bowl framed with craggy ridges that 
towered still higher by thousands of feet. 
In every direction, lofty snow-capped 
peaks, twenty . . . twenty-five of them. 
Bewildering, overpowering, until you 
almost lost count. 

“Have a cigarette?” says the guide 
next ahead. 

“You bet you,” says I. “Some eyeful, 
that. We ought to make that lake in an- 
other hour, easy. Looks as if you could 
almost shy a stone into it from here. 
I hope they have a couple of barbecued 
elephants wherever we eat tonight.” 

“Haw, haw!” said the guide. 

I know now why he laughed. It actually 
was about ten miles over shale switch- 
backs and about four thousand feet down 
to Lake Elizabeth. Five hours later, 
around 9 p.m., the twenty-eight cans were 
unlashed and their 56,000 passengers were 
finally spilled into the lake from a log 
raft a few feet out from the beach line. 


A first a good many of the fish floated 
limp, silver side up. But after the 
tonic of cold, blue water had done its stuff 
for a few minutes, most of the invalids 
decided that life was, after all, rather 
worth living. When last seen, they were 
heading crazily in the general direction 
of Belly River, the shallow outlet of Lake 
Elizabeth, where an ominous roar sug- 
gested tumbling water and big, wet, shady 
boulders. 

Some of them, grown up a bit, you'll 
find still there the next time you’re cast 
ing over that way, if you're a clever 
enough rubber-boot fisherman and if you 
pick out the kind of flies they like. I hope 
they'll taste as good as ours did, broiled 
over a wood fire about midnight, in front 
of a ranger’s lodge just under the Cana- 
dian line. And that you'll have as much 
fun writing your trout yarn. 


THE PROMISED LAND 


Vicar—And what parable do you like best 
my son? 
Boy—The one about the multitude that loafs 
and fishes. 
—From the Montreal Stat. 
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Tre twRost co 


with invisible Zemo 


There's nothing like sooth- 
ing, cooling, invisible Zemo 
for relieving itching skin, mosquito and insect 
bites. This antiseptic liquid kills germs, pre- 
vents local infection, and soothes bruises, 
cuts, stings and scalds, prickly heat and poi- 





{ son ivy. Take Zemo with you wherever you 


go. All Druggists. 35¢,60¢ and $1.00, 


y Api te 


FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 











square dealing our policy for 10 years. 














IEE 25 to 50 fee 
UNDER WATER /. J 
ay-— 





3 See the fish—then hook "em. Find lost articles—save 

aos drowning lives—see the wondrous beauties of Nature 
Ne under water; more thrilling than a telescope. Half the 
fun of outdoor life is lost without a 


WATERSCOPE 
Fits snugly about the eyes. Comfortable to use, 
Water-tight. Rich green finish—baked enamel. Rust- 
proof. Lasts indefinitely. Mailed postpaid for only $5, 
Send TODAY] 
INDESTRUCTIBLE MFG. CO. 





278 Sexton Bidg 
Minneapols, Mana. 











8-X Prism Binoculars—$15.85 C. 0. D. 


An Old Reliable Firm offers Guaranteed Full Eight Power 
Megaphos Prism Binoculars (Leather Case & Straps), 
equipped with ten Powerful Lenses giving a Long Kange 
with remarkable definition and a wide field of vision. Cen- 
tral focusing with hinged body allowing pupillary adjust- 
ment. Right eye piece adjustable for unequal vision. Ideal 


for Hunting, Outdoor Sports, ete. A 
splendid looking Instrument, strongly 
built, guaranteed perfect and will last 
a lifetime. Money promptly refunded 
if unsatisfied at end of ten day trial. 
These Binoculars contain all the fea- 
tures of a $60.00 set and are worth 
much more than we ask. Honesty and 


$15.85 
D-4 


Order today. Price only 


c. 0. D 
BENNER & COMPANY, 


HEAD LIGHTS 


Light when and where you 
want it, for Hunting, Trap- 
ping, Camping, etc. Carbide 
Gas. Double Lens and Dark- 
ening Door. Shines wher- 
ever you look. 


Trenton, N. J. 











Send for free Catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, 












Chicago, It. 


LIVE HELGRAMITE 


FOR BLACK BASS 
Shipped direct to your fishing grounds. 
Price $4.50 per hundred. Send money 

order or check with order 


GEO. O. STRONG, Willimantic, Conn. 
P. O. Box 123 
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|AUTOMatiC STRIKER SPOON 


Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 
strikes. Catches more 
big fish. Greatest 
casting and trolling 
spoon made, Ca‘ 


Length: 


2%, 3) 4, 
Price each 4b Sb Ade 65c 8 &. 1.00 4o 
Finishes: “+ 


ta, Migs. 3 3rd t Fir, 77 lioward St Sanf Francisca, Cal 














SPORT IN THE HEX COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 39) 


I was watching Simmy. He was trying 
with all his skill to land a trout, but he 
wasn't getting a single strike! 

It seemed preposterous. I suggested that 
we fish a pool we both knew of down- 
stream a little way, where there was al- 
ways a big trout or two lying under the 
gnarled roots of a great hickory over- 
hanging the stream. If he failed then, I 
would try. He agreed. 

Cautiously we approached the pool. 
Simmy’s fly flicked out on the pool per- 
fectly from where he was crouched, com- 
pletely concealed, well back from the bank. 
Slowly, cunningly, he maneuvered over 
the deep hole, through the swift water, 
into the ripples. Again and again he cast, 
unavailingly. He changed his fly; he cast 
along the overhanging banks and covered 
the deeper parts of the pool, but not a 
strike did he get. 

Sweat appeared on his brow. He was 
really apprehensive. He was afraid that 
the excellence of his efforts would prove 
successful and seriously antagonize the 
witch woman. It was really pathetic. 
Suddenly I sympathized with him, where- 
as before I had been only interested and 
amused. 

“All right, Simmy, let me try now,” I 
called. 

He was entirely willing to stop. Watch- 
ing his enormous relief at getting his fly 
off the water more than what I was do- 
ing resulted in my first cast being terri- 
ble. It was a complete bungle. The tip 
of my rod flicked the branches of the 
hickory, and the fly and about ten feet 
of line landed on the water in what 
looked like a hopeless tangle with a re- 
sounding splash in the center of the pool. 
It was sufficient to scare every fish in 
the stream, yet an instant later a trout 
had hit the fly and was dashing away 
with it! It was the only eleven-inch trout 
we got all morning! 


IMMY’S failure to catch fish was con- 

stant. No matter what he attempted, 
the result was the same. He considered the 
light, the breeze, the shadows, the color of 
the visible hatch, the shade of the bot- 
tom. He changed his flies; he changed 
his line from enameled to oiled and braid- 
ed. He let his fly float down-stream, and 
he made it dance up and across the cur- 
rent. He tried the fast water and the 
pools; he let a hundred feet of line reel 
off and slowly drew it in—but he didn’t 
get even a suspicion of a strike. I pre- 
vailed upon him to change tackle with me, 
but the result was the same: I continued 
to catch trout; he continued to fail to do 
so. 

However, I reflected, there are days 
when a fellow can’t catch fish. I have had 
such days, even when I encountered other 
anglers with decent creels. Perhaps flies 
were too sporting a proposition. Bait 
might change things. A little farther 
down-stream there was a pool immedi- 
ately below a corrugated iron culvert, 
where there were always trout. 

I talked it over with Simmy, and we 
hunted a few dragonfly nymphs. Then he 
changed to hooks, and we started for the 
pool. Motionless, in the current just below 
where the water dropped from the cul- 
vert, was a group of three fair-sized 
trout, visible from the sheltering tangle 
of briers and Virginia creeper along the 
banks. 

Cautiously Simmy lowered one of his 
wriggling nymphs into the water and let 
it drift naturally down to the fish. Except 
to move slightly to one side or the other 

(Continued on page 96) 


SOME 
FISH 


Root comes to bat 
wine en interesting fish 
story from Palatka, Fla. 
He’ been “toting” a 
couple of Shannons in his 
kit for 3 years. He said he 
knew it was a weedless bait. 
but had classed it with 
other weedless baits as fish- 
less also. 







Somefriends,spendingthe 
winter with him in Florid: 
insisted the Shannon woul 
catch fish. He tried it— 

“and you should have seen 
the — pein . Mer, 


You would 
think a were out to 
yecome, o he return of the 


“an Feb. 17 the climax 
was reached. We caught 8 
sizable bass. The world was 
cooking, rosy and all was 
going like a Midsummer 
dream when—blooey— 
something connected with 
my Shannon and com- 
menced to do business right 
away. 

“The sang through 
the noe pe and forth, in 
and out. I knew I had a big 
one. But when he poate the 


water to throw the bait, I 
pera ap I cnn looking 
through magnifying ¢ 





“This “baby’ led me 
oy chase. When it came 

net he tipped the scales 
at 13 Ibs. ond, To oz.—length 
2% feet—girth 22 inches, 
Some mouth bass!’ 





(Made under J. P. 


THE Shannon Patents) 
SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


If you feel the same way about the Shannon as 
Mr. Root did—do likewise. Try it. You'll be con- 
verted, as was Mr, Root and hundreds of thousands 
of other anglers. 

You can use the Shannon for all kinds of fishing— 
casting or trolling in deep or shallow water or in 
the weeds. It’s a fish-getter any way you use it, 
Made with red, yellow, white, black, and natural 
frog color feather or bucktail fly, Price each, barbed 
or Barbless Hook style, 90c, 


NEW 
SHANNON WEEDMASTER 


Don’t fail to try this wonderful, new, effective 
Shannon bait for casting or trolling for bass, pike, 
pickerel or any game fish. Tail strip, equal to pork 
rind, already attached. Dressed in red, white, yellow 
or black feather fly, or new less-wind-catching hair 

same colors. Price each, 90c. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
y Riae mahase new catalog of pi vs no —_ 
9 Barbless Hooks mailed free on request. 
THE W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. 27 
739 S. California Ave. Chicago, tll. 




















BARCAFER’S RUBBER 


for fly-rod or casting 

The keenest killer for bass on the mar- 

ket. Every angler should have one. 

Many users report 3 and 4 strikes in suc 
cession. 75e each. Barcafer's new ayle 

flies (no feathers or hair) liveliest fly 






crappies, rock basa, blue 


oan oe ly you eend aad We wil cond you one 08 Geen be 


“Bareafer Bait Co., P. 0. Box 61, Springfield, Ohio. 











Three edges cut and clean eny fish 
faster, better. easier. 


Handsomely 
finished ---best materials. Ask for 
circular showing uses. 

At your dealer's os sent postpaid 


GLAZE MFG. COMPANY, 





P O. Box 70, Andrews, Indiana 
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A new tobacco 


made by a sportsman 


for sportsmen 










Send today for 
your free pipeful 
of LORD BROMLEY 









You’re in for a new enjoyment in pipe 
smoking on your hunting, fishing, or camp- 
ing trip. Because: 

This is the first tobacco to be produced 
on a sportsman’s specifications. 

The man who created LORD BROM- 
LEY especially for you is (1) a tobacco 
expert of 40 years’ experience (2) a real 
pipe smoker himself (3) a real hunter and 
fisherman. So he ought to know what you 
want. He does; and how! 

LORD BROMLEY is an English mix- 
ture; all tobacco—no syrup, molasses or 
other ingredients. It does not clog, and 
has perfect combustion. An ideal sports- 
man’s tobacco at last. 

Write today, please. Try the free pipefu! 
we will send you on receipt of this coupon. 
(Or if you want a supply at once send $2 
for a half pound tin.) 





The Wakecroft Company, 2! 
1. Without eost t 
pipeful of LOKD 


E. 40 St., N. Y. 


o me, please send mg @ sample 
BROMLEY Tobacco, 


or 
2. Send me one half pound tin of LORD BROMLEY 
for which 1 enclose $2. 

Print Name 
Address 





























You’re outdoors, 
lazily enjoying life! 
Muscles purring, 
relaxed from the 
stiffness of collar 
and coat, under 
the light, warm, 
snugness of your 
BLACK BEAR 
FLANNEL SHIRT. 
Good looks, long wear, 
fine flannel’ materials! 
Many patterns ... five 
rices. If you order 
mail we suggest 
“Kodiak” at $7.50, or 
“Six Hundred” at $6. 
“Kodiak” colors: har 
ray, tan o1 
Six Ponahnd cahees 
gray with blue or tan 
stripes, tan with blue 
Dealers: or gray stripes, gray 
Write or wire or tan mixture. 


BLACK BEAR 
Flannel Shirts 


vVvvvvvvVvVvVvVvVvVvVv 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
Biack Manufacturing Co., Dept. A2, Seattle, U.S. A. 

[_] Send me....... “Kodiak” Shirts at $7.50 

and .....“Six Hundred” Shirts at $6. Here’s my check 
or money order for $........ - White collar size.......... 
Colors: “Kodiak” ............ 3 “Six Hundred” ............- 
[__] Send me Black Bear Flannel Shirt Catalog. 
ee 
ADDRESS 


































1I0ool OUTDOOR 
OUESTIONS 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 
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THIS department, which appears each month, is devoted to interesting questions concerning 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. What is the longest river in the 


| world? 


Ans. If the Missouri-Mississippi is not 
considered as one river, the Nile in Egypt 
is the longest. 


Ques. Is there such an animal in India 
as the “punka”’? 

Ans. You have reference, probably, to 
some other word. The punka of India is a 
large fan usually swung from the ceiling 
and worked by a servant who pulls a line 
thus fanning the air and cooling the room. 


Ques. Is it a fact that there are no 
snakes in Ireland? 

Ans. There are no snakes native to 
Ireland and, so far as records go, there 
never have been. There is a form of leg- 
less lizard, the lag-worm, that has the 
appearance of a snake; and this may ac- 
count for some of the serpent tales for- 
merly emanating from the Emerald Isle. 
During recent years there have been quite 
a few attempts to introduce harmless 
species of snakes (as an aid to farmers) 
but such introductions have not been very 
successful. According to information re- 
ceived as late as last fall, harmless snakes 
were still being imported into Ireland for 
the purpose mentioned. 


Ques. Is it possible, at this time, to ob- 
tain in the United States the medicine for 
the cure of distemper that was discovered 
some months ago in England? 

Ans. There has been no cure for dis- 
temper discovered. The Laidlaw and Dun- 
kin treatment which is successful as a 
preventative of distemper will probably 
be on the American market by the time 
you see this answer. Dogs inoculated with 
the serum have proved almost 100% im- 
mune. 


Ques. If possible will you decide this 
question: which bass, the large or. small- 
mouth, is more susceptible to worm in- 
fection? 

Ans. While it may not decide the ques- 
tion, observation indicates that.the farge- 
mouth black bass is not so subject to 
parasitic worms as is the small-mouth, 
despite the former’s preference for a 
weedy or mud-bottomed habitat. 


Ques. What tree produces “lightwood” ; 
also what is the wood which dealers are 
once said to have called “none of your 
business” wood when inquiries were made 
with regard to it? 

Ans. Lightwood is a name given to 
wood well saturated with resin. For in- 
stance, the wood of the long-leaf pine 
may be termed lightwood. Noyb wood is 
the wood to which you have reference in 
the second clause of your query. It is an 
imported wood used in rod making, also 
spelled noib. 


Ques. Is the Dolly Varden trout a.trout 
or is it more closely related to the charrs 
such as the brook trout? 

Ans. The Dolly Varden or red-spotted 
trout is a charr. 


Ques. I am much interested in small- 
mouth bass and have read that the male 
alone guards the nest. I would like t> have 


t 
further information on this subject in as 
much as I have frequently observed the 
spawning of small-mouths on our local 
stream and, in every case that I remem- 
ber, two bass hovered over the nest? 

Ans. It is a generally accepted fact 
that the male bass alone guards the nest 
and this evidence has been given for many 
years by breeders of that fish. It is a fact, 
too, that the female will linger at the 
nest until all eggs have been deposited 
while, in some cases, more than one fe. 
male may spawn in the nest which has 
been prepared. In hatcheries the male bass 
drives the female away, but in a wild 
state it may be that the female is allowed 
more latitude. 


Ques. Can you name some of the wild 
plants and herbs which may be used for 
greens or pot herbs? 

Ans. In April, dandelion, sorrel, dock, 
live-forever and horseradish may be 
found, while in mid-April and May marsh 
marigold, samphire, chicory, cinnamon 
and bracken can be had. Early in May, 
nettle, pokeweed tips, burdock, milkweed, 
mustard, false Solomon’s seal and_bell- 
wort may be found, while pigweed and 
purslane are found later in May. It is wise 
for an experienced person only to pick 
greens in the early spring months. 


Ques. Are the animals known as barren 
ground caribou the same as the reindeer? 

Ans. This caribou is a smaller and paler 
type of reindeer with larger antlers than 
those on the European species. The latter 
is the one known as the reindeer. 


Ques. Give me the depth of the Grand 
Canyon at its deepest point? 

Ans. The deepest point is probably 
close to six thousand feet. 


Ques. What is the difference between 
the sight of wild geese and the sight of 
a human being? 

Ans. Briefly, the vision of the wild 
goose is telescopic and it can see further 
than can a human being. 


Ques. Can you give me the approxi- 
mate number of people that are killed in 
India in a year through being bitten by 
snakes? 

Ans. Reliable records disclose the fact 
that there were between twenty-one and. 
twenty-two thousand human beings who 
died from bites of snakes in India during 
the year 1928. 


Ques. Do butterflies have a fragrance 
or an odour resembling flowers? 

Ans. Some specimens of butterflies are 
without apparent odour while others have 
scent that resembles fragrance of sweet 
grass, balsam, mignonette, etc. Other 
specimens have odours that are repellent. 


Ques. Would it be possible to make a 
trip by small boat from the Pacific Coast 
to the Atlantic Ocean across the United 
States? 

Ans. Taking into consideration the 
portages necessary, such a trip could be 
made. Probably the best route would be 
from Astoria, Oregon, up the Columbia 
River, a portage by train across the 
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Rocky Mountains to a point below Great 
Falls, Montana, into the Missouri River, 
down the Missouri and Mississippi, up 
the Ohio to the Allegheny River, up the 
Allegheny to farthest navigable point, por- 
tage across to Lake Erie and from Lake 
Erie into the Erie Canal, to the Hudson 
River and down that river to New York. 


Ques. Many years ago I heard my 
grandmother tell how they used a snake 
to cure goitre when witchery and witch- 
craft was practiced—what was the pro- 
cedure? 

Ans. Many years ago in Sussex, En- 
gland, goitre was treated by drawing a 
snake across the front of the neck of a 
patient nine times, permitting the snake 
to crawl away after every third applica- 
tion. After the nine applications had been 
made, the snake was killed, its skin sewed 
to a piece of silk and the whole contrap- 
tion was then hung around the patient’s 
neck. 

Ques. What formation on the feet of 
a fly permits it to walk up smooth sur- 
faces and across a ceiling without falling 
off? 

Ans. The feet of a fly are provided 
with soft pads upon which there is a 
sticky and adhesive secretion just damp 
enough to hold him on. 


Ques. What animal is the ermine—is 
it true that it is the weasel? 

Ans. Your information is correct. The 
ermine is a weasel, the fur of which is 
white in winter and of a rather tawny 
brown in the summer. It is found in 
northern latitudes. 


Ques. According to available records 
when and where did the greatest forest 
fires occur.during the past fifty years? 

Ans. In 1925 the Miramichi fire in 
Maine and New Brunswick, Canada, swept 
over more than 3,000,000 acres; the Pesh- 
tigo fire in Wisconsin covered an area of 
1,270,000 acres or more, and in August, 
1910, the Idaho fire burned over almost 
2,000,000 acres. 


Ques. Are there any of the so-called 
“bush” dogs in captivity at this time, and 
where are these animals found in their 
native state? 

Ans. The bush dog is a dog-like ani- 
mal with partially webbed feet and of 
nocturnal habits, native to the dense jun- 
gles and swamps of Brazil. The only rec- 
ord this column has of a specimen in 
captivity is the one that died in the 
National Zoological Park, Washington, 
D. C. in February of this year. 


Ques. How many kinds of birds are 
there native to the United States? 

Ans. According to the lists of the 
American Ornithological Union there are 
768 species of birds in the United States, 
not including a great number of sub- 
species. 

Ques. What is the average length of 
life of small birds? 

Ans. It should average somewhere 
between ten and fifteen years for such 
birds as robins, thrushes, swallows, etc. 
Larger birds such as the crow and par- 
rot live much longer on the average. 


Editor’s Note 


Why not use these “1001 Questions and 
Answers” in an “Ask Me Another” con- 
test? Shoot the questions at your friends 
some evening when time hangs heavy on 
your hands or while you are sitting around 
the campfire. It will be good fun. It is 
also a splendid way of increasing your 
knowledge of natural history and the out- 
doors. This is just a little suggestion. 
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The Camera for Pictures 
That Are Hard To Get 





re full tilt... mallets 
slashing, puck zippimg across the turf—polo. 
Swiftest of sports. Too swift for even the prac- 
ticed eye of an artist to catch the details—but 
not too swift for a Graflex. 


There’s only one camera for such pictures 
—the Graflex! Incredible speed. Absolute cer- 
tainty of focus. The camera to which no pic- 
ture is impossible. It eliminates guesswork. 

eo. 7 
Graflex “Series B”, 3%"x 4%", speed up to 1/1000 
second—$80. .... Other models $85 to $375, 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 
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CHOOSE YOUR TYPE This department is conducted for sportsmen outline of the action of the three general 
q who make use of boats in connection with types of underbody now in everyday use, 
P By Henry Clay Foster hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor Step boats, with all their multitudinous 
; peng ye gre er re welcomed. aves variations, cannot be considered here. We 
i HE history of boat design, es- | Givin troubles will be answered when ac. | Must confine otirselves to the general facts 
pecially in small boats driven by companied by a stamped addressed envelope. about the round bottom, the “V” bottom 

4 gasoline motors, is a romance, par- wate pg me engreyns te supply and the flat bottom types. 
ticularly to the motor boat owner. Fae ene See ene er ane We are interested in these three types, 
All of us have wondered vaguely why primarily, from the angle of advantages 
our boats were made thus and so. And and disadvantages inherent in each. Sea- 


often some wiseacre about the water among champions, winners in thrilling worthiness and strength are prime requi- 
front has undertaken to explain. Some- races. The designs of these have been sites in boats. Now speed is becoming 
times he knew, but just as often he was copied into stock boats and have resulted a factor of greater importance than for- 
improvising as he went along. in tremendous progress in naval archi- merly. But a boat must be able to remain 

Knowledge on these subjects, as a rule, tecture in the small boat division. They, afloat and withstand the buffeting of the 
is very rare. That is, anything approach- themselves, do not agree on all points. waves when under way. To simplify 








ing exact knowledge. And I, personally, Experience of empirical scientists, in any matters, we will assume that we have 
have noticed that the more deeply a man line, differs on points. And so it is with three boats of the runabout type. Let us 
has delved into the subject, the less he is boat designers and students of design. say they are all about 26 feet in length 
‘ inclined to dogmatize upon it. This holds The readers of “Sportsmen Afloat,” how- and powered with motors of the same 
; true, also, to a greater or less degree, I ever, have signified so often their interest specifications. Let us also assume, for the 
; suppose, of every other subject under the in the whys and wherefores of hull types, sake of simplicity, that each boat is a 
; sun, but it is certainly true of boat design. that I am going to attempt to give an pure type and without modifications. 
I have sat at the feet of The round bottom type is 
such men as George F. Major Segrave has “gone outboard.” World’s automobile speed known for its seaworthiness. 
Crouch, the famous designer king drives an American outboard in English races This comes from her ability 

of Gold Cup champions for to ride over instead of W 
the past ten years and of through the opposing waves. 

Frederick K. Lord, designer When she runs into a heavy he 


; of Greenwich Folly and 

. Kemah II, both champions 
; in their classes. I have known 
¢ * W.H. Fauber, now gone on 

his last long voyage. He was 
the inventor of the step-boat 
or hydroplane hull and de- 
signer of the famous Maple 
Leaf IV and Pioneer, boats 
which astonished the world 
in their day. The latter took 
back to England the famous 
sritish International Trophy. 
i Then there was Jim Hussey, 
who went down off Cape 
Cod last year. He designed 
the great Nueva and Bricton 
IV, the two greatest racing 
cruisers yet to appear. 

I have asked them ques- 
tions which I thought were 
simple—to minds like theirs. 

But such is the abstrusity of 
} the subject, so many are the 
qualifications which must be 
made to every generality, that 
a single query often took a 
reply of thousands of words 
and half a dozen drawings 
to answer. 

All of these men are re- 
nowned for real achieve- 
ments. From their‘ designing 
boards have come many of 
the world’s greatest power 
driven craft, champions 


sea, a boat shows her true de 
seaworthiness, for better or 
for worse. Then arm-chair 
arguments on the front porch 
of the yacht club avail noth- 
ing. She either performs well 
or she doesn’t. She may be 
badly weighted, but that’s 
another story. We will as- 
sume here that all our three 
pure-type runabouts are cor- 
rectly weighted and powered. 
We must simplify the prob- 
lem as much as_ possible. 


e2ezrmsigs 


HE round bottom boat 

has a tendency to bury 
her bow as she meets the 
waves, but shortly she rises 
and breasts or shoulders her 
way over the wave. As she 
goes over it, she comes toa 
position in which she is prac- 
tically balancing teeter-board- 
like. As the wave passes, her 
bew comes down and she 
slides into the trough beyond. 
As she descends, the round 
surface of her bottom for- 
ward of amidships, eases her 
into the water with a soft 
mushing effect. That is to 
say, giving her the least pos- A tl 
sible impact. It may sound 
like a bang to you when she Pi 
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THIS 18S THE AGE OF ALUMINUM 


7 TOUTON 
THE WATER 








A million miles of open road are 
waiting for you. Nature’s own road. 
Broad and smooth and sparkling, or 
with an exhilarating chop and roll that gives 
you a thrill a minute. The water—where the 
traffic signals all are “green” and the fresh, 
When you buy an out- clean air of all outdoors surrounds you. Get 
board motor, ask your out on the water, and as you breeze along, 
oa! ee ee ee think of this: If it were not for the great 

ons, forgings and heat- : ‘ 7 
treated castings. If these strength and light weight of aluminum and 
vital parts are made of its alloys, outboard motors could never have 
Serres ee ae Oe reached their present perfection. There is 

sure that your motor is 

one of the best. nothing else which could possibly produce 
such an ideal combination of lightness, rugged- 
ness, convenience, power, and portability. 
LYNITE 195 heat-treated aluminum casting 
alloys especially are a vital factor in producing 
good motors, for they are exceedingly tough 
and strong and have an exceptionally high 
resistance to shock and salt water corrosion. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY 

f E> OF AMERICA 

Rico ORE 2 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALUMINUM ALLOY 

PISTONS AND RODS ALUMINUM + IN » EVERY * COMMERCIAL + FORM 
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WHO 


the biggest race of the year 
from Albany to New York, 
April 20th, 1929, 136 miles in 3 
hours, 36 minutes, average 
speed of 37.4 MPH? 


THE LUDINGTON 
FLASH 




























Allee 


: Length, 14 feet. Weight, 
Price $250 


UT of a fast field of 136 
; starters the Ludington Flash 
finished 10 minutes ahead of the 
nearest competitors, beating last 
year’s time by almost an hour. 
The terrific pounding of an aver- 
age 37.4 MPH clip didn’t harm the 
hull a bit because it’s a 


Ludington Boat 


WE cleaned up in the 1928-29 
Florida Racing Season with 
28 firsts, 4 seconds and 2 thirds 
out of 34 starts? 


THE LUDINGTON 
~ LIGHTNING 


145 pounds. 





arvece. he sae ae 







i), Length, 12 feet. 


Weight, 
i Price $225 


95 pounds. 






SUCH consistent performances 
; mean but one thing—Ludington 
ht Boats are more than racing craft. 
Into each one are built not only 
the qualities that make for high 
speed but also the stamina and 
strength necessary for all round 
pleasure and usefulness. 

Watch for coming announcements of the 
Ludington Buccaneer, the 6 passenger 


family boat. It’s one of the famous 
Ludington Family. 


All Boats designed by Jacob Dunnell 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFOR- 
MATION, AND NAME OF DEALER || 


NEAREST TO YOU. 


Ct! 
LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT, INC. 
811 Atlantic Building . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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hits the water, but a well made boat is 
constructed to stand it without any ill 
effects whatever. 

When a round bottom boat is rolling 
sidewise in the trough of the sea, she 
tends to keep her stem practically per- 
pendicular to the surface of the water, 
regardless of her momentary position. 
The rounded surface of her sides and 
underbody allow the water to lift her 
when she is on the upward slope of the 
wave. Once over the crest, there is just 
enough resistance to the ‘round bottom 
hull to prevent her sliding down into the 
trough too quickly, which would result 
in her shipping water over the gunwale. 

The round bottom type, however, is 
conceded to be the strongest type of boat 
hull built. This is due mainly to the ribs 
being in one piece and bent to form by 
steam or other means. A rib extends from 


the keel to the sheer line, and with the 
grain of the wood following the curve, 
gives a strength and resilience obtainable 
in no other way. If the rib is sawn, the 
grain of the wood almost always is not 
in conformity to the curve of the rib and 
it will not have the resiliency of the 
steam-bent rib. A round bottom boat with 
the latter ribs will take a lot of mashing 
without serious results, and at the same 
time keep her original shape, the ribs 
springing back into form when the pres- 
sure is relieved. 

The planking on a round bottom boat 
is either flush or smooth sides; or it is 
clinker-built or lap-strake. The former 
method of flush planking is called carvel- 
built, as opposed to clinker-built. When a 
boat is clinker-built, the planking laps 
over like the weather-boarding on a house, 
and the planks are fastened to each other 
as well as to the ribs and to the stem 
and transom. The lap-strake type of con- 
struction is the strongest known, and is 
often used when lightness and strength 
are desired together. The sea skiff type 
of boat is an example of the lap-strake 
construction. For their weight, they are 
wonderfully strong and able boats. They 
are round bottom forward of the mid- 
ships section, which accounts for their 
wonderful ability to make speed in rough 
water. They are flat aft of the midships 
section, which gives them their speed, 
allowing them to plane. 

Of our three boats, the “V” bottom 





is by far the fastest, and this accounts for 
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Jacob Dunnell driving the hydroplane, “Miss Eastern” 
mile race from Albany to New York at 36.64 miles per hour 






her popularity. The public, all of us, like 
speed. It is a speed-mad age in which we 
live. But when this “V” bottom boat hits 
a seaway—it’s a different story. She has 
a tendency to dive into or cut her way 
through the oncoming wave and she also 
seems to try to leap from the crest of 
one wave to the crest of the next. She 
always falls short, and hits the upward 
slope of the next wave. The sharp under- 
body cuts the water as she strikes, and 
she may even ship water over her bow. 
3ut if she has concave sides to her “V” 
in the forward half of her length and 
plenty of sheer in her sides, she will not 
actually put her bow under. This con- 
cavity in the bow makes her practically 
spray-free in a light chop as it keeps the 
water down in front. 

Now when our “V” bottom boat rolls 
in the trough of the sea, her flat sides 


in which he won the 134% 


offer more resistance to the waves than 
do the sides of a round bottom boat. 
When she reaches the crest of the wave, 
she is balanced only on the narrow knife- 
like edge of the “V” and at this point, 
under extreme conditions, she may cap- 
size. When she passes the crest, she falls 
into the trough at a greater angle of list 
than does the round bottom hull. This is 
because she does not present a flat enough 
surface to the water, as her chines simply 
cut deep and the lift of the water on her 
sloping sides is far less than on the easy 
round surface of the round bottom boat. 
This naturally causes her to roll much 
more violently and to have a whip in her 
roll, too, which is not so good for com- 
fort. 

In the matter of strength, the “V” 
bottom is not nearly so strong as the 
round bottom type. Her ribs are built 
in two pieces, lapped and bolted at the 
chine. In such construction there is very 
little or no resiliency, and the “V” bot- 
tom boat cannot stand much pressure 
without having something or other go, 
especially at this joint. The ribs are liable 
to split, or else the joint will begin to 
work, which develops leaks at the chine 
and at the keel. 

There is a principle which operates in 
favor of the round bottom type of design 
as far as action of the waves upon the 
hull in relation to leaks is concerned. The 
pressure exerted by the water upon a 
round bottom boat, that is, upon the con- 
vex sides of the round bottom hull, tends 
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TT? be forearmed with facts before you choose any outboard 
motor, regardless of type or size or speed — send for 
this book. Whether you want the most compact outboard 
motor ever built—or a medium-weight, powerful motor for all- 
‘round service — or a 4-cylinder Quad, mightiest of all out- 
boards—you need this book ... You want its plain facts on 
starting ease and quietness and dependability. Before you 
choose your motor, send for this book. Mail the coupon below. 
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ELTO DIVISION, Outsoarp Motors CORPORATION 
OLE Evinrupbe, President 
Mason Street Department D Milwaukee 


Send me the Super Elto catalog. 





Mail the 
Coupon! 
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Go to Your Favorite 
Fishing Grounds In 
The Cruisabout! 


The Richardson Day Cruisabout, built es- 
pecially for fishing, camping, day cruising 
and general utility service, is powered 
with a Gray “8” 110 H. P. motor to enable 
you to drive her 18 miles an hour for hours 
on end. 

She’s safe, dry, sea-worthy—takes you 
to your favorite fishing or hunting grounds 
in comfort regardless of the weather. 

The cuddy cabin forward is equipped 
with toilet and lockers. The windshield 
protected top can be completely curtained 
in less than a minute. The gigantic cockpit 
(15 feet long) gives plenty of space for a 
half dozen or more people to relax and 
fish without getting in each other’s way. 

Complete details of this Cruisabout and 
her sister ships may be had by asking for 
catalog “A’’ which we'll be glad to mail 
without cost or obligation. Send for it 
to-day. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 
304 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Richardson 
Cruisabouts 








Thompson Boats on Display 
Also canoes, floats, springboards, 
outboard motors and equipment. 

CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
Convenient time payment plan 
ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. 

79 Barclay Street New York 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en- 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. 

Rowboats 

$59.00 

and ap— 

The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 













>— 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. = : 


With or without Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
money-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES < 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 





201 Ann St. ( Sete 101 Elm St. 
wisconsin \Fither Place} New yorK 





to press the planking together, which dis- 
courages leaks. But the concave sides of 
the “V” bottom, are pressed by the water 
inward still further, and this encourages 
leaks. And records of many boats of both 
types show indisputably that the life of 
a round bottom type of hull is much 
longer than that of a “V” type. 

Take out our flat bottom runabout in 
a seaway and she will pound in a short 
chop and the heavier the seas the worse 
she will pound. Unless she has a double 


a 
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simply flop down onto the water with a 
heavy slap that would jar her all over 
and most likely she would bury her boy 
in the next oncoming waves. 

When the flat bottom boat rolls in the 
trough of the sea, her angle of list is like 
that of the “V” bottom and greater than 
that of the round bottom, for the same 
reasons. When she passes over the crest 
of the wave and starts sliding down into 
the trough, she lacks the shape of the 
underbody to prevent her sliding tog 





This beautiful little family runabout seats five people and goes 25 miles an hour with 


a large size outboard motor 


planked bottom so that the seams do not 
coincide, or unless she is built with heavy 
seam battens, she will pound the caulking 
through from the outside. If she were of 
simple carvel construction without strong 
seam battens, this would happen in a very 
short time. In a seaway the flat bottom 
boat would slap. That is, she would mount 
the wave and balance, also, teeter-board- 
like, and when the crest is passed, she 
would not nestle down into the water as 
does the round bottom boat. She would 


quickly. In this way, the water piles up 
against her flat side and she will likely 
ship water over the gunwale. Such a boat 
was primarily intended for rivers and 
smooth shoal water and for these condi- 
tions she is an excellent type. She has a 
shallow draft and can go where round 
and “V” bottom types cannot. She can 
be drawn up on the beach and she is hard 
to capsize when weight is shifted or if pas- 
sengers move about, but she was never 
designed for rough water of any kind. 


NATIONAL OUTBOARD ASSOCIATION 
STARTS FUNCTIONING 


HE National Outboard Association, 
which for some months’ time has been 
in the making, is now not only organized, 
but has selected an Executive Secretary, 
headquarters location in Chicago, and is 
undertaking active development of the 
purposes for which it has been formed. 
The Executive Director is George O. 
Hoehn, who has been committee secretary 
of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce since 1921. 
The Officers and Directors of the 
N. O. A. are as follows: 
OFFICERS ° 


* National Commodore—Commander Eu- 


gene F. MacDonald, Chicago. 
National Vice Commodore—O. K. Hun- 

saker, Los Angeles. 

Executive Secretary—George O. Hoehn, 

Chicago. 

Treasurer—J. Stern, Milwaukee. 
Chairman of Board of Directors—W. E. 

Willis, New York City. 

According to the Constitution and By- 
Laws which are soon to be published in 
booklet form, the purposes of the National 
Outboard Association are as follows: 


To Provide National Service to Small 
Boat Owners 

Obtain Better Housing and Docking 
Facilities 

Advocate Favorable Legislation 

Combat Unfavorable Legislation 

Promote Interest in Motor Boating 

Promote Outboard Racing 

Promote Development and Control of 

Water Highways 
Secure through Organized Effort 
Greater Publicity for Motor Boating 

Cooperate in Anti-pollution Efforts 

Development of Insurance Plans Cover- 

ing Motor, Boat and Equipment 

Supply Water Travel Information 

There will be four classes of member- 
ship in this Association as follows: 

1. Charter Members: Charter members 
shall consist of members of recognized 
Outboard Associations, who shall pay one 
dollar per year per member, on the basis 
of the number of members listed on theif 
rolls on December 31st, 1928 and on De- 
cember 3lst of each following year. 
Charter members in the N. O. A. must 
qualify on or before July Ist, 1929. 
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rite Your Name 


and Address Here 


CUT IT OUT 1 \WLonessercs.” 
MAIL IT 














6217 Second Bivd., Dept. A 
Detroit, Michigan 


Without obligation send 
me your new Caille Catalog. 






NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY AND STATE 


Will bring You 2A\|\ 
this New oa a\\ 








The Flash 
Class ‘“B’ 
Racer 


Know Caille. Get the full information on the Caille 
line comprising an outboard motor for every need 
and pocketbook. Learn about the famous outboard 
motors that won the great Harmsworth trophy race 
at Detroit last fall—the Miami, Florida, Regatta this 
spring and 40 other races alone so far this year, 
proving their extra stamina and ruggedness, their 
superior power and mechanical excellence. The 
Caille catalog gives you this information and is 
yours for the asking. Send coupon today. 


CAILLE MOTORS ARE WINNING GREATER FAVOR EVERYWHERE 





You'll enjoy your summer 100% more with a Caille — the 
modern motor built to advanced standards. Under-water 
exhaust (optional). Tillotson carburetor, Bosch magneto, rigid 
clamping on frame so motor will not turn, tilting feature, 
perfect balance, light reciprocating parts, throttle control 
at end of steering handle and other outstanding features. 
Whether you want a safe, dependable motor for family 


recreation, fishing or work boat, or a lightning flash motor 
for racing, you'll want a Caille. 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY, 6217 Second Bivd. 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Distributors and Dealers throughout the United States 
Canadian Distributors: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Export Department: 116 Broad Street, New York City 
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gasoline and oil. 
contains a wealth of 


log. It 


90 King St. 





3 to 200 H.P. 
$135 to $2300 





Each Kermath boat engine is designed to economically pro- 
duce the utmost power and speed out of every gallon of 


For work boats, launches, auxiliary equipment, speed boats and cruisers, 
you'll find Kermaths practical and highly efficient power plants. 
If you are interested in boat engines send for the newest Kermath cata- 
information, illustrated and complete, 
presenting the entire Kermath line. Write for your copy today. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
W., Toronto, Ontario 


"4 KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 
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<4 e MULLINS STEEL BOATS 
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ULLINS 


eres... STEEL BOATS 


Mullins Steel Boats are REAL BOATS .. . fast, 
comfortable, safe! Their steel hulls are puncture- 
proof, unsinkable and will stand the pounding of 
the biggest motors without damage. Best of all, 
a Mullins Steel Boat is no trouble. It never needs 
calking like a wood boat and costs nothing for 
upkeep. You can use it season after season for 
racing, hunting, fishing, cruising . . . in fact, for 
every boating purpose. To know the full pleasure of 
owning an outboard boat, get a Mullins Steel Boat. 
Remember: it can’t sink! Write for full details. 


MULLINS MANU FACTURING CORPORATION 
704 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 





MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORP, 
704 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 

Please send me complete information 
about Mullins 1929 Steel Boats. 


Name. 








Addr 
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2. Regular Members: Regular members 
shall consist of members of clubs joining 
the N. O. A. after July Ist, 1929 and shal} 
pay two dollars per year. 

3. Members-at-Large: Shall consist of 
individuals residing in communities where 
no club has been formed and shall pay 
three dollars per year. 

4. Honorary Members: Honorary mem- 
bers shall consist of those individuals who 
by means of extraordinary service to 
the Association, distinguished devotion to 
the cause of boating, or whose notable 
achievements in other directions may 





This 15-year old outboard racing driver 
has won many trophies 


merit our official recognition, are made 
honorary members by the Board of 
Directors, and shall be exempt from pay- 
ment of dues. 

It is contemplated that the present ex- 
isting sectional organizations, such as 
the New England, New York, Florida, 
Ohio, and others, will handle the sec- 
tional activities of the National Out- 
board Association. Their members 
will affiliate as charter members of the 
National Outboard Association on or be- 
fore July Ist. 

A very important provision which is at 
present being considered is the enlistment 
of memberships-at-large in territories 
controlled by the sectional organizations. 
It is hoped that all members of the 
N. O. A. in sections of this kind will also 
eatin members of the sectional organi- 
zations, and it is also true that a great 
many of these sectional organizations are 
formed primarily, if not exclusively, for 
purposes of racing. In order to take care 
of the thousands of individuals in these 
territories who are interested in the other 
activities of the N. O. A. it is contem- 
plated that such individuals join the 
N. O. A. and as members-at-large with 
dues of $3.00 per year. $1.00 of these dues 
will then go to the sectional organizations, 
to compensate them for handling the sec- 
tional activities of the N.O. A 


) pong peg application blanks to 
which will be appended a complete 
form for outboard motor and hull insur- 
ance will be issued at once. The Executive 
Committee of the National Outboard As- 
sociation has succeeded in providing a 
means whereby members can obtain insur- 
ance at an exceptionally low rate, so low 
in fact, that on an outfit valued at only 
$100.00 the owner cannot afford to pass 
up membership, as the total amount of his 
dues and insurance is less than the in- 
surance alone would be if he were buying 
from a local, independent source. 

Membership buttons, one of which will 
be mailed free to each member upon re- 
ceipt of his membership dues, are being 
designed, and will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
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on the Waters of America 
Rides @ N@W CHIE F’ 


“Fast ~Powerful 
Quiet ~Enduring 


No “Chief” of any Tribe was ever more entitled 
to leadership than this great ‘‘Chief” of the Outboards. 


First, there is the quality of Surpassing Speed, as proven 
by the fact that 10 out of 12 Official American Class B 
Records for 1928 are held by the Lockwood Chief. 


Second, there is unparalleled power and endurance, as 
poe by the successful completion of the longest, fastest, 

rdest open sea voyage ever attempted and completed— 
1600 miles from Miami to New York in 26 days. 


Third, there is a quietness of operation which has gained for 
this Motor the name of the ‘“‘Moccasin-footed Brave of the 
waters.” 


Lockwood’s new tapered exhaust chamber reduces the usual 
sharp exhaust noises and discharges all obnoxious gas fumes 
under water. 


Visible Gas Supply—Extended Oiling System 


These are two of the new refining features offered in the Lockwood 
“Silent Chief” for 1929. 

A transparent Bakelite gasoline gauge is placed in visible, but well- 
protected position. 

The Automatic Lubrication System is now extended to include the 
crank pin bearings, as well as the main bearings. 

In addition to these features, the new Lockwoods provide Convenient 
Finger-Tip Control, Exceptionally Easy Starting, and a Superior Driving 
Comfort which only a personal demonstration can fully reveal. 


LOCKWOOD 


“SILENT CHIEF” 


A copy of the new Lockwood Catalog of Outboard Motors is waiting 
for you. Your name and address penciled on the coupon, or a request by 
letter or postcard will bring it to you promptly. Send today. 


LOCKWOOD DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation, 93S. Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
McQUILLIN, Ltd., 1955 Georgia St. West, Vancouver, B. C 
RED I. MITCHELL, 1203 Notre Dame St., East, Montreal, Que. 
SYCO SUPPLY CO., 230 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
MARSHALL-WELLS CO., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Convenient 
Purchase Terms 


are now offered by 
most Lockwood 
Dealers to those 
who wish to pay 
for a kwood 
Motor out of in- 
come inste 
capital. 


f, 
Two Other Great Motors) 
Built by Lockwood 

The ‘‘Ace’’ — a 50 Ib. Out- 
board, developing about 7 H. P. 
and holder of every 1928 Official 
American Speed Record for Mo- 
tors of its class. 

The‘‘ Racing Chief"’—a Mo- 
tor that is all that the name im- 
plies, equipped with two carbu- 








(retors and fresh oil lubrication. y 





Only Lockwood 


Motors are equipped 
with the Lockwood 
Pilot —"The Unseen 
Hand that takes hold 
of the Motor when 
you let go.” 
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because ay ite supreme lightness 
and strength, is now available at a new, low 
Spay Seon es 


Pay as you enjoy it! 


Gar enti guymene Beaty RES 0 
Haskell Canoe. 
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32-foot WHEELER 


SUPER PLAYMATE 
a beautiful SPORT CRUISER 
for YOU and YOUR FAMILY 





HIS smart, specially designed 32-foot 
Cruiser is particularly adapted to deep 
sea fishing, extensive summer cruising and 
speedy commuting. Speed 16 to 28 miles. 
Snug, trim and luxuriously appointed. Built 
with special regard for seaworthiness and 


safety. 
Prices $5850 to $6850 





We build a complete line of Cruisers from 

21 to 40 feet in length, in all desirable 

cabin appointments. Every boat guaranteed 

as to high quality of material and crafts- 

manship. You are cordially invited to visit 

our plant. Demonstrations by appointment. 
Write for Catalog F. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Coney Island Creek & Harway Ave. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Tel. Bensonhurst 5091 and 8550 











Kayak Folding Boat 


The Boat for Speedy Sport 





= = 


=— 


Conveniently poched ins small canvas knapsack 
(weight 35 Ibs.). Set up “‘Water Ready’’ in 15 
minutes. Over a half million in actual use. Not 
a pneumatic, but a wooden skeleton untearable 
skin covered boat. 





Send for free illustrated folder 
KAYAK FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 


F. STOCKHAUSEN 
170 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y¥. 
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the Detroit Outboard Association at its 
annual meeting on February 28th voted 
to have its membership become charter 
members of the National Outboard As- 
sociation. Accordingly, charter No. 1 
of the N. O. A. goes to the city of 
Detroit. 

Commodious quarters for the N. O. A. 
have been selected at the building in 
Chicago, known as 333 North Michigan, 
situated in the very heart of Chicago’s 
business district. 

The Association will also very shortly 
be in a position to distribute pamphlets 
of racing rules, waterways information, 
information on how to conduct regattas, 
and the many other subjects in which the 
boat fans are interested. It is also hoped 
that everyone who has information re- 
garding legislation, whether adverse or 
favorable, information on municipal har- 
bors, waterways, etc., will communicate 
their findings to Mr. George O. Hoehn, 
Executive Secretary of the Association. 


THAT 135-MILE OUTBOARD 
MOTOR BOAT RACE 


HE Albany-New York Outboard 

Motor Boat Race, which was run on 
April 20th, opened the outboard racing 
season and furnished the public with 
many thrills. It was the kind of contest 
which all lovers of the out-of-doors would 
be interested to witness, if it «vere possible 
to witness a contest over 134%4 miles of 
river. All kinds of adventures were had 
by the racing drivers who strove to cross 
that finish line so far away. 

In the upper reaches of the Hudson, the 
river runs between many long islands 
| with one main channel and many false 
channels between. The water in some spots 
is only six inches deep with soft mud 





This ; hones admits he is comfortably 
laden—and no alibis for rod or motor 


flats beneath. The racers had to read 
their charts as they flew down-stream, 
or they were likely to choose the wrong 
water lane and come to grief. Many of 
them did just this. They were running 
in groups when they reached this section 
of the race course, and when the leaders 
of a group mistook the channel, a half 
dozen other boats following hard after 
them piled up on the same mud flats in 
rapid succession. 

Broken propeller blades, damaged stern 
transoms, clogged water jackets, and other 
troubles put most of those who went on 
the mud flats at full speed, out of the 
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l 
(Portable) Search Light 


No household is complete without one , 
more. More protection than a gun— 
failing —simple—economical—ray —adjyy, 
able—absolutely perfect in every 4 
Perfectly balanced—can’t be blown 

Write for price and description 

The National Marine Lamp 

Forestville, Conn. Conpay 












WHITE’S soars and canots 





WHITE’S BABY BUZZ—12 feet long 


Two c¢’ many WHITE models. Our complete catalog 
lists tiem all. Offers a wide variety. Every WHITE 
is the product of finest materials, expert workmanship 
and 4@ years’ experience as Boat and Canoe builders, 
Prices gotonis hingly reasonable. Write today. 

E. M. WHITE & CO., 161 White St., Old Town, Me, 


Save, SAN DUSKY BONI 


—— 











If — —— a te 
speecy little sport 
boat or a staunch family outboard runabout 
you’! get the best from Sandusky—and save 
15% to 25%. Sandusky boats are made 

the choicest mahogany wood and are perfect 
in design and workmanship. 


Write today for free information on ail 
types and 
prices. 
Deale-s write 
for franchise 


SANDUSKY BOAT WORKS 
306 Meigs Street Sandusky, Ohio 














Swivel Boat Anchor 





Suitable for anchoring row 
boats and small power boats | 
up to sixteen feet in length. 
Ie is ideal for use with 
out-board motor boats. 

























Price. oe 
Weight 
Size ise" + ie 


It your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, send direct to 


The Ensign Foundry Co. 
Toledo, Ohie 








G- Inflated for use anywhere in a few minus 
ge® Ideal for fishing, hunting, camping, tourime 
Endless pleasure on a vacation. Safe for childm 
Has duplex air compartments, can’t sink or caps! 
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UMATIC BOAT COR? 
(Dept.c-7) 122 BrantordP i, Newark 
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. They hailed each other, exchanged 
ud and took motors off the damaged 
pats to replace motors damaged on un- 
sathed hulls. Then they hauled the in- 
Pjured hulls and motors off the mud flats 
and to shore and small towns where 
they could get into communication with 
the Race Committee to report their mis- 


ithout one , haps. 4 : 
& gun—a Two veteran racing drivers, Helen 
—Tay —adjust a 


Hentschel and Al Buffington, both na- 


* 
1 


> 
a’ 

: 
y 


ret long 
jete catahe HE The outboard cruiser is a floating camp 
rorkcmansily for hunter and fisherman 


- builders, 
tionally known winners of many hard- 
fought contests, came to grief within 
hailing distance only 15 miles below Al- 
'bany. Miss Hentschel had motor trouble. 
'Buffington had hit a submerged piece of 
flotsam and had sheered off a propeller 
blade. They made shore, telephoned to 
Albany and had a propeller blade brought 
down to them by motor car. They put 
it on Buffington’s motor, and then they 
held a conference. Which way? Back 
to the starting line, or down to the 
finish line? It was 15 miles to Albany 
and 115 miles to New York. They 
decided to finish the race. They hadn’t 
the slightest chance of winning any- 
thing, but the inborn instinct of 
racing drivers to finish, spurred them on. 
They finished late in the afternoon, 
grimy from their engine repairs, and hun- 
gry as wolves 


ay. 
Town, Me, 


PAIR of men came down, with the 

motor of one and the hull of the other. 
They had put together what they had 
left after a mud-flat episode. And so it 
went. They raced like fiends, then went 
to each other’s aid when both were crip- 
pled. Some of the boys abandoned the 
race course and any chance of winning 
to help out others who seemed in danger. 
One or two hulls were pretty well split 
up. At least they leaked badly, and these 
found racing rivals who were willing 
to stop and give them a tow. Sometimes 
‘the tow was at breath-taking speed for 
a leaking boat. But there was real sports- 
manship all up and down that course. 
There was fun and laughter, shattered 
hopes, and occasional fears, but no cas- 
Pualties of any kind that could be 
dubbed as serious by the most tragically 
inclined. 

One of the best laughs of the day was 
when one chap arrived at the finish line 
ing, tourimg SO late—due to motor troubles up the line 
= which he managed to repair himself— 
tarcticEee§ that he went on past the Colonial Yacht 
ecows 4#8 Club, The stake boat had abandoned its 
ity @ 4 e,° se 
tikty. Ue position. The race was over. So our late 
nent avis arrival buzzed on past. He would have 
shout the ° . 
novelty bas been going yet but he sighted the Statue 
jabitity whe Of Liberty on his starboard beam. 
de in3 sim The Statue of Liberty is about 12 miles 
below the finish line. He decided some- 


























"Newerkulg thing was wrong. Off lower Manhattan 








The cruiser 
VOYAGEUR 
Ideal for 

All Lovers 

of Outdoors 








A Boat for Every Purpose 
VOYAGEUR AERO 


23 feet by 6 feet. Sleeps two or more. 12 feet by 4 ft. 3 in. A racing boat for 
es built for real service but those who must have the extreme limit 
will make up to 20 miles an hour. of speed. Built to last for several seasons. 


PERFEX 


16 feet by 5 feet. A double-cockpit 
mahogany craft for five. Very fast, 
roomy and seaworthy. Exceptionally 
safe for the children. 


FAIRCHILD FEATURES 


Only Fairchilds have all these fea- 
tures: Longitudinal and transverse 
steps, shock-absorbing bows, safety- 
angled sides, aerofoil decks. 


O4AHZME<PV me-4 


SCIENTIFICALLY DIFFERENT—IMMEASURABLY BETTER 


Send for complete cata- FAIRCHILD BOATS, INC. 


log showing photos and 37 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
blueprints of all models Telephone, Murray Hill 5650 


DEALERS: WIRE TODAY FOR FRANCHISE 


KAPO KANTSINK! 277, x2, 


4 times more buoyant and 
10 times more comfortable than cork! 


Every motor and speed boat owner, every yachtsman, every duck 
hunter, every canoe owner, may be absolutely safe at all times 
with Kapo Kantsink garments, life preservers, or cushions. 
Catalog free—showing also our famous cold proof, vermin proof 
waterproof ; 


Kapo Ceibasilk Camp Sleeping Equipment 


KAPOPRODUCTSCoO. 
Dept. F 

76 Traverse St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Send 6c In stamps 
THE KIDNEY BOAT FOR YOU! 


for catalog show- 
one line 
You can depend on every Kidney Boat as being the ney hand- 
best that oeney can buy. Skilled workmen, equip- built beats, 
ped with knowledge gained by over 45 years of 
fine boat-making experience, produce Kidney Boats 
from select seasoned lumber. Model illustrated can 
do 27 M. P. H. and more, with outboard motor. 
Boats built to individual order. 
DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc., Dept. C, West 
DePere, Wis. Chicago: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
h Ave. New York: Bruno Beckhard, 


33 S. Wabas 
Flushing, Long Island. 

SAFE! —— 
— TRI YATY | NEW CATALOG OF \4 


ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 

Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete. 



























Government's sacrifice saves 
ou money. Write for copy. 














FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 

Light, easy to handle. no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand and on auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. 
Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Pairs. 


We fit for Outhoard Motors. Catalogue 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE GREATEST SUM OF 
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EVINRUDE 
LOCKWOOD 
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_[~ LOCKWOOD DIVISION * 
P ; & JACKSON, MICH. 
a - ieee (See page 77) 
SS (te ELTO DIVISION 
y beg 3 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
s io (See pages 45 and 73) 

‘ee as : As EVINRUDE DIVISION 
7 ¥ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ne (See page 47) * 
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EVER before such a pooling of special- 
ized engineering and experience in the 
building of outboard motors! 


From this Outboard Motors Corporation en- 

gineering group came the very first outboard 

motor that substituted power for oars the 
, world over — 


— came also the first light “twin” that rev- 
olutionized the industry and innumerable re- 
finements, features and developments which 


vat have made possible the splendid outboard 

a | power units of today! 
J Wise. No other group of engineers can equal this 
wt / sum of years of specialized outboard motor 
experience . . . or has equal experience in 


producing outboard power to best meet the 
specific needs of every use, and user! 


In these three lines —- Evinrude — Elto — 
Lockwood — you will find a motor engi- 
neered to your special needs — your own 


particular outboard motor! ‘ a — 


CORPORATIO 


1 0ic eh 
v President v 
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PERFORMANCE 
COMES FIRST-IN A HOOTON! 





If you want the very highest racing 
speed, combined with safety, strength 
and carrying capacity for three persons, 
the famous HOOTON WILDCAT hydro- 
plane is the answer. HOOTON boats 
won two hundred races and SEVEN 
world’s records in 1928 and are starting 
out even stronger this year. QUALITY 
really counts. 





FOR FAST RUNABOUT WORK— 
THE VEE PLANE 


presenting absolutely new abilities in 
seaworthiness, dryness and easy riding. 


Dealers, Users—Send for free circular 


GORDON B. HOOTON 


500 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich, 

























NEW 
SPARK PLUG 
HOOD 


Prevents Shorts 


The new Rajah Bakelite 
HOO will prevent 
water and spray from 
shorting your spark 
plugs. 

Fits all makes 


of spark plugs 


lain, thereby lessening 
danger of breakage. Easy 
to install—attached or 
removed in a second. 


Especially made for Out- 
board Motors and Open 
Boats. 


Rajah Safety Nipples 


stretch over the termi- 
nal and insulator of 
any plug, making a 
— tight job. Also 

new Bakelite 
HOOD. 





Order today from your dealer or send direct to us 
THE RAJAH COMPANY 
Bloomfield New Jersey 

Sn RSE TERE 
SIT YOURSELF 
DOWN AND BE 
COMFORTABLE 





Here’s a chair of nat- 
ural hardwood—oil fin- 
ish—with seat and 
back of selected pat- 
terns of heavy striped 
woven canvas. Knocks 
down and packs in 
6 x 6 x 26 carton. Use 
it in Camp, Cottage, 
Boat or on Lawn or 
Porch. 

Wilson, N. C. 


Price $7.25 
The Joy of Sum- 
mer is Rest 

‘and Comfort. 

HACKNEY WAGON CO. 
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he asked someone there for the Colonia! 
Yacht Club. At last he was directed back 
along the course over which he had come. 
A half hour later he stepped proudly out 
of his racing craft onto the float off the 
Colonial Yacht Club. He was warmly 
greeted by the night watchman. 





We are not prepared to supply 
readers with building plans or 
blue prints so please don’t ask 
us for them. 











CLEANING UP THE MOTOR 


N the old days, every boatman thought 
it was his duty to pull down his motor 
each spring and after much tinkering 


reassemble it. It might have been neces- | 


I don’t know. But it isn’t 
any more. At least, it isn’t necessary 
every season; that’s a sure thing. Unless, 
of course, you have abused it frightfully 
the season before. 

Bearings, for instance, suffer little in 
service if they are properly lubricated. 
That means just two things—the right 
kind of oil used upon them and supplied 
to them by the oil pump of the motor. 
It is much better to procure the finest 
grade of lubricating oil during the season, 
spend mechanic’s bills only on such ac- 
cessory appliances about the motor as 
the oil pump, the water pump and the 
ignition system, than to be eternally dig- 
ging into the vitals of the motor whether 
it needs it or not. 

Clean up everything well in the spring. 
Wipe off the coating of grease and oil 


sary then. 








The Nomad just before she started on her 
voyage around the world 


in which the body of the motor has been 
sheathed throughout the winter as pro- 
tection against dampness and rust. Ex- 
amine the spark plugs and replace them 


if they do not appear to be in tip-top 
condition. Examine the valves and if 
necessary, grind them. Clean the carbon 


out of the cylinder heads and off the 
pistons, and give the whole motor a 
coat of fresh paint. That ought to be 
enough for the average well-treated ma- 
rine motor. 

It is well te put a wrench on every 
bolt and nut and see that none have 
worked loose from vibration, especially 
those which secure the motor to the bed. 
Clean your electrical equipment. See that 
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True Marine Motors 
Designed and Built to 
Do a Marine Motor’s Job 


1-4-6-8 


CYLINDERS 
6to10 H.P. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Send for Catalogues 












NOT CONNECTED 
WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING 
THE NAME UNIVERSAL’? 


MARINE MOTORS 





























As petite to the Fishing or » Snel 
Make that fishing or boating _trip a real pleasure. Solid 
comfort is assured with the ‘‘Minnetonka’’ as its three 
wide springy cross-pieces close together, form wide com- 
fortable back. 

Adjustable for incline so as to meet user’s convenience. 
It is light in a and folds compactly. Slips on or 
off seat in r. ji 

Panes “dealers or $1.75 postpal 
WARNER: MFG. CO., —- Minn. 















Toss onto shoulder. Carry on running 
board. Transport enormous loads. 
Strong, yet very light. Won’t snag, 
— or leak. Thousands have seen 

0 to 20 years’ hard service. Great 


with outboard motors. In govern- 
ment use here and abroad. Boat 
builders ra I 1890. Many models. 

money back. Write 
‘oday ot latest literature and New 
Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
71 Holt St. Miamisburg, Ohio 

















PIONEER LONG-LIFE METAL 
ROW BOATS and OUTBOARD 





MOTOR BOATS 


Will outlast several ordinary boats 
models—31 sizes 
Non-sinkable—safe—sturdy 
Low in price—high in quality 
Real proposition for dealers 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPAN 
627 Perry Street iddlebury, oan 























GOOD NEWS 


Prices of Darrow Steel Boats low- 
est in twenty years. Still the same 
old durable quality. 

Send today for new free catalogue. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 
ALBION, MICH. 
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it is free from dirt and excess oil. Re- 
member to look at the breaker points 
and see that they are clean. Make certain 
all the ignition wires are good, no short 
pean. a — 


circuits and no insecure terminals. 
NJOY real service and economy from 
“4 your boat. When you buy a Penn Yan, 
you are buying all the dependability, sea- 
worthiness, strength, comfort, and speed 
that our twenty years’ of experience in the 
building of thousands of boats can give you. 
22 Models to Choose From 
The De Lure Buzz—A fast family runabout for C 
and D Class Motors of 15 to 25 H. P. Wheel Drive 
—8455. Handle Drive—$3884. 
The Super Buze—The most pular general pur- 
pose Lom ag b the worl Esrries a big load at 
a cc Mines Motors—$226. Other 














THOSE PLUGS— 


ANY a limping motor has been 

brought back to its normal purr 
by a little attention to the spark plugs. 
Fouled spark plugs appear in the best 
cared-for motors once in a while. And 
you should also look to the point. They 
are right when you can just pass a thin 
dime between them. 
















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WHY DON’T I GET MORE SPEED? 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I have a converted sail boat in which I have 
installed a motor of 4%-inch bore by 434-inch 
stroke, which turns at 1,500 r.p.m. I am told this 
ought to give me a good 15 miles per hour, as 
my boat is only 30 feet in length, but I make 
only 8% miles an hour. What is the matter? 
Is it the boat or my informants? They are old- 
timers, but not scientific men. 


~ ALLEN McCormick. 
PENN YAN BOAT Co.* Ans.—You should not attempt to get unusual 


ll WATER STREET z= speed out of such a conversion. This is the first 
= PENN YAN. NEW YORK item. The boat was designed and built for sail 
. not power. Her lines will never give you 15 

miles an hour with any power, however great. 
Her “latent speed” is much below that figure. 
The more power you put into her, the more she 
will “squat’ when that power is applied in full. 
That is a situation which simply cannot be cured. 
It is possible that by putting on a larger propel- 
ler, running the motor at, say 1,000 . m. Foe 
may get better results in some ways. But don't 

Jars Portable Kayak Boat te down the motor much below 1,000. If she is 


wlid 


high 4 
runabouts $163—$56 


High Speed Racing Boats 
The Pre anno | vce model of this marvelous 
racing craft, noted for its quick get-away an 
epeed. For larger motors, Wheel Drive— 
Handie Drive—$215. Other racing models 





For Hunting and Fishing 
Penn Yan Motodinghies, 9 ft. and 11 ft. sizes are 
ideal. Also a full line of rowmg and sailing dinghies and 
canoes. Investigate the Penn Yan Auto Canoe— just 
the thing for motor camping trips. 
Send Today for “Water Thrills’ 
The new Penn Yan 48-Pare C.talog, 
trated in color. 

Penn Yan Boats cannot leak 


illus 





ow, 























“os a high-speed model, don’t change her up, or try 
— Weighs only 50 Ibs., packed in | to. It is always bad business to change up any 
two or py A parcels Sete — model of hell or pa ae you are a ne kK 
nce. in car or as baggage. . ’ fessional and know what ail the factors are in the . 
B Or almost impossible to . a With- problem. Even then the result is seldom worth EP ahead of trouble if you 
§ Cap. R go - s pen Ww = You — a good, ——— aoe boat, f b t f it d t h 
apt. Romer crosse e anti a big powerful motor, and speed enough to get — Cc 
em j in one of our boats. Use paddles, | you somewhere. The fact that she is not built can, Of course AcE & Coescs 
sail or motor. Convenient for camp- for speed with power is a characteristic of her Si Wal > f. k 
7 ing, hunting, fishing, week-end | type. So are her good points. Be satisfied. You up, if alters favorite smok- 
| Carry trips. Moderate he price. Kepre- can't ae 2. ie EH into a ag in the 
sentatives everywhere, motor car fielc Vh try it in the boat game! ‘ : bf 
7 it with Set in and develop her 3 as a craft for comfort. ing mixture helps you to meet it 
Write for Catalog “A” and — ll ag me fun, less a oe ith ‘ ddi it It’ ld 
° ° ong run eep her in first class condition. Make ignity. S$ milder 
co you price list. _ a ve —- —. —~" her that way. — bt poscan § y 4 
: the cabin a little parlor. Take your pride in her 
oy HOFINGER FOLDING BOAT co. for those things she has possibilities for. That’s yet wonderfully mellowed and 
ag. Station B Cincinnati, Ohio | the wise = this boating game. In all d . f, 
sports, in fact any a man gets sore on a sport fal 
- ne just because he is on the wrong track. full flavored. Every raw 1s iree 
t Motor Boat Epitor. 
is : and easy—smooth and cool all day 
iew RECANVASING THE DECK T : 
long. ry a tin, 
Movor Boat Epitor: 
hhio 


I am recanvasing the deck of my cruiser and > : . 
find that it is not so simple as I thought it would If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, send 
be. In fact I didn’t intend to do more than merely 
burn the paint down to the canvas. When 





us the name of your regular tobacconist and 


started doing this I found the canvas_bellied we will see that you have a chance to get 

Invrans developed the ideal craft for water travel— | out in blisters where the heat hit it sufficiently ‘ . ili 
the canoe. And Old Town Canoes are patterned after | to soften the paint. So I had to strip it all off acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. 
real Indian models. As low as $67. Dealer or factory. — - - . a, hong’ . Ww 

d na should have done in e case! as Te 

> many light; watertight inode’ Paddling: caiing'iani | there any way I could have done that first job Eye. 39%) Gene. 0d en 
square-stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson models, dinghies — I find that the new canvas is full of f Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 
and sturdy family boats. Also speedy craft for outboard How should I pad tho this ee ne ee 

= motors—racing step planes and hydroplanes. Old Town : “6 
agen Co., 917 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. P. Samuet GarMopy. 








cessfully to the canvas. I once had a canvas 


cabin top which had at least a solid quarter inch 
of paint on it. I worked for days and weeks 
trying to take it down with paint remover; stout 


stuff, too. There was simply too thick a layer. 
It wasn’t like you usually find it on a canoe body. 
It was terrible. It gets that way on a boat that 


fairly old 1 has b i nted ofter | | I 
Lyman offers Speed Phen I ‘made the blow. weak we a e I 
Now you haven't told me what you used to 
with Safety! a a the new canvas to the deck. 


am presuming that you have got the job 
Builders of boats since 1875, the Lyman name today means well done so far, the canvas tight and well 
among the boat-wise, that ‘‘there is nothing better.” All| attached to the deck boards, that these boards ° 

development work is done under the personal supervision | are well filled with seam filler and that the mo ng oO acco 
of W. E. Lyman and on the open waters of Lake Erie. | fuzz is the main trouble now. Now is the time 

A small boat standing up in this rough water is depend- | to yse your blow torch again. But use it most 
able anywhere. carefully. Use it to singe off that fuzz. But it 


Our 13-footer, shown above, has been further perfected 
from the model which was an outstanding success of the | must be done by moving the torch quickly over 


#@ | Axs.—If the paint was really heavy on the 
és canvas, that is, had been building up for years, 
(a) I doubt if you could have taken it down suc- 
o— a 




















1928 season. Being of characteristic Lyman, Clinker- | the oareers, taking care that it does not heat up y 

Built construction, it is dry at all times and can be | any ot in the canvas. This will give you a It’s milder 
driven, wide open, with the big motors in really rough pon en surface on which to apply your paint. 

Water with absolute safety. We unqualifiedly recommend h 

it for extreme speed with safety. Send for catalog. Moror Boat Epitor. 

LYMAN BOAT WORKS Sandusky, Ohlo (END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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AUTOCAMPING DELUXE 
By Dick Cole 
PART II 


F one follows all of the suggestions 

in Part I of this article in the June 

issue, he will be well equipped for 

joyous autocamping, not haphazard 
“roughing it.” He can travel and camp in 
comfort. And if he possesses keen shop- 
ping acumen, and is a “handy man”, he 
will have got together a complete camping 
kit at a very nominal cost. Even if the 
cost were in excess of what the hotel 
bills would have been for the trip, he can 
return home with something more tangible 
than a sheaf of hotel 


Edited by Donatp H. Cote 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











If you have not seen or investigated 
the modern folding boat, you may vision 
it as a flimsy, make- shift contraption as 
fragile as a canary’s egg. It is not. Some 
folding, canvas boats will withstand more 
rough usage and abuse than any rigid 
boat. I have ridden through “white water” 
and encountered rocks that would smash 
a cedar boat to “smithereens”. But the 
steel-ribbed canvas boat I used bounced off 





receipts. The following 
year the first cost is en- 
tirely eliminated. Above 
all, he has been free of 
the usurious innkeeper 
and the greedy _bell- 
hops; free and inde- 
pendent to go and come 
as fancy beckoned. 
While the camping 





kit described in Part I 








embraces all necessities 
to comfortable camping, 
luxuries can be added 
which will greatly en- 
hance the autocamper’s 
joys. I have purposely 


OAK BOARD ae 





SPARE "TIRE 


arranged the necessary TX10X1 

kit to make room for 4x14 

the luxuries. en |S Me ieee 
New roads and im- .% BOLTS......... 

proved roads _ have 

opened up vast semi- 


primeval sections to the 
autocamper. But the 
roads thread only a nar- 
row, restricted path 
through these sections. 
He who adheres closely 
to the well-traveled roads misses much 
of the primitiveness of the country. Often 
the natural beauty spots and the best 
fishing are available only by the water 
route. A boat is necessary. Better still, 
a motorboat. Even this is available to 
the modern autocamper. He can carry 
one with him. 

This is not a pipe-dream or a suppo- 
sition, but a sound, proven fact. I have 
carried a folding, portable boat and an 
outboard motor—a motorboat—thousands 
of miles with no inconvenience whatever. 
My portable motorboat has seen service 
in the St. Lawrence River, in the Missis- 
sippi watershed, in the crystal waters 
around Catalina and other lakes and rivers. 
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Plate 1—Method of attaching an outboard motor to your car 


these obstructions just like a balloon tire. 

Not only are portable boats thoroughly 
seaworthy when propelled by hand, but 
some are adaptable to outboard motor use, 
which makes possible and practical the 
portable motorboat. I carried my boat 
over 30,000 miles through back-woods, 
over corduroy roads of Maine; over 
Kansas gumbo; over rocky Rocky Moun- 
tain passes; over the sands of the South- 
west. 

The method I used in carrying the boat 
involves making a bracket as shown in 
PLATE II. The illustration shows clearly 
the construction of this simple carrier. Of 
course, I cannot give detail dimensions 
to conform to all cars. My suggestion is 


a 1 OF OLD CASING UNDER - 
PREVENTS CHAFING OF 


SPRING STEEL and 





that you drive your car to a blacksmith’s 
or to a modern auto spring shop. The 
mechanics can shape the two main sup- 
ports of the bracket as easily as you can 
bend a piece of wire. The only dimension 


requirements I have given is that the 
bracket should be 12 inches wide and not 
lower than the bottom of the front axle 
of the car. If made of spring steel, 4 
inch stock is amply strong enough. But if 
made by the village blacksmith of ordi- 
nary iron, at least % inch stock should 
be used. However, leaves of old auto 
springs are available almost everywhere, 
and this material is recommended. 

The sketch shows the bracket held to 
the frame with spring clips. This method 
is much better and stronger than bolts 
alone, because the addi- 
tional holes for the bolts 
tend to weaken the 
frame of the car. How- 
ever, one bolt is used 
on each bracket in order 
to prevent it from slip- 
ping out of place. 


OME simple means 
can always be em- 
ployed for attaching the 
bumper to the bracket. 
I have shown bolts 
used, but in some cases, 
perhaps spring clips will 
serve the purpose better. 
Five slats of hardwood 
—Y, inch x 1% inches, 
about 60 inches 
long—complete the car- 
rier. And there you are! 
The cost of making 
this bracket is trivial. 
It cost me only $3.50 
a for labor and material 
at an auto spring shop. 
This included bolts, 
clips and drilling holes 
for the wooden strips, 
but does not include the wood itself. 
With the boat mounted on the front of 
the car, some may think that it will 
obstruct air circulation through the radia- 
tor cores. Not a bit! The bundle sets too 
far ahead. Air circulation through the 
radiator is maintained, not by the forward 
movement of the car, but by the fan. If 
this and the water circulating system are 
functioning properly, no abnormal over- 
heating will result. My positive assertion 
is prompted by experience gained in 
30,000 miles of traveling, much of it under 
unusually severe driving conditions. 
The next proposition is: where and 
how to carry the outboard motor. The 
writer carried his on a bracket on the 
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Catch ALL the Action With This 
Master of Personal Movie Cameras 


Conquers speed! light! distance! with a 
twist of the wrist 


E’S in there... 

cruising about... 
waiting ... Swish! 
Splash! . . . Got him? 
With rod and bait... 
maybe. With the new 
Filmo 70D, nota doubt 
about it! 


Nothing escapes the 
super-quick eye of this 
greatest of amateur 
movie cameras. What 
if Mr. Fish hauls off 
upstream and tries to shake off the bait in midair? 
Three lenses are instantly yours, at a twist of the wrist, 
to catch him with, no matter what the distance. When 
he puts up a fight at shore, you’ve seven film speeds to 
catch the struggle, in s-l-o-w motion or in fast. And 
the turn of a knob gives you the correct field area, 
through the viewfinder, for the lens you're using. 





Never before such flexibility! Never such pictures! 
And operating Filmo 70 D is simplicity itself. Just select 
the field area to match the lens used, look through the 
spy-glass viewfinder, press the button, and ‘‘what you 
#e, you get.”” In fact you get more than you can see, with 
this latest triumph of Bell & Howell's 22 years of ex- 
perience in making motion picture equipment. 

Ask the Filmo dealer to demonstrate the new Filmo 
10D, or write for descriptive literature and the illus- 
tated movie booklet, ““What You See, You Get.” 


BELL & HOWELL Co., Dept. G, 1842 Larchmont Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) Est. 1907 


BELL& HOWELL 


Filmo 


WHAT YOU SEE.YOU GET 


Nowt 





bs. 





(Left to Right) Filmo 70 A, the original per- 
sonal movie camera, surpassed only by Filmo 
70 D, $180 and up with carrying case; 
Filmo 75, pocket-size and aristocratic, $120 
with carrying case. 


. . . 


Theonlyrivalsof Filmo70 Dare Bell & Howell 
studio cameras, costing up to $5,000, that film 
Hollywood's leading productions. Y et Filmo 
70 D, including one Taylor-Hobson Cooke 
1-1nch F 3.5 lens, costs but $245 in its smart, 
Sesamee locked cowhide case with shoulderstrap. 
Like all Filmo cameras, Filmo 70 D takes 
esther a 50 or 100 foot roll of film. 











For black and white pictures, Filmo cameras use East- 
man Safety Film (16 mm.)—in the yellow box —both 
regular and panchromatic —obtainable at practically 
all dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. Filmo cam- 
eras and Filmo Projectors are adaptable, under license 
from Eastman Kodak Company, for use of Eastman 
Kodacolor film for home movies in full color. Cost 
of film covers developing and return postpaid, within 
the country where processed, ready to show at home 


oranywhere with Filmo Projector. 
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A pleasant place for aioe after- $75 


noons is this Rustic Cedar Summer 
House, with floor. Diameter 6 feet. 
Furnished with Seats—the price is ™ 00. 


Beautify your Camp 
and Home Surround- 
ings with } 


RUSTIC 
FURNITURE 


at remarkably 
low cost 


Summer Houses, Rustic Set- 
tees, Flower Trellises, Rustic 
Fences, Bridges and Arbors, 






Bird Houses, Etc. 1.25 
Send 4 cents in Stamps for So 
Catalog F =: 


When ordering send money order or check 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. 


Estate and Garden Service 
15 East 40th Street New York City 


A sturdy, well-built set of 4 pieces—Settee, Table 


“175 


and two Chairs complete 

















Experienced Campers 
“know their tents” 


Anything less than the dependable all-weather 
protection of a Carpenter tent is just as bad 
as no protection at all. Experienced campers 
know this. Thousands of them save money by 
using the same Carpenter tents year after year. 


Everything for Camping 


Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. Auto 
tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s expert tent- 
makers, fold compactly to fit the running board. 


Write today for our catalog No. 600. It tells 
all about camping—lists everything to take. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 





Tentmakers for 89 years 
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rear of the camp-car, but variations of 
this method can be applied to the ordinary 
assenger car as well. PLATE I shows 
) 


| an exceptionally convenient way, if one 


carries his spare tire on the rear. The 
sketch is self-explanatory, but it may be 
well to stress the point that the motor 
must be protected with a snug fitting 
dust cover when carried on the rear. In 
fact, for that matter, it is always best 
to keep an outboard motor covered. On 
the back of a car, it is absolutely essential. 
That position is particularly susceptible 
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Plate 11—Bracket for carrying a portable 
boat on front of car 


to dust collection. I do believe it could 
find its way into a corked bottle. 

lf your spare tires are carried in wells 
in the front fenders, the same method 
of suspending the motor can be employed 
on the right side, spare tire. 

The portable motor boat opens up vast, 
primeval regions otherwise inaccessible 
to the autocamping tourist. I could cite 
hundreds of such places in this country 
and in Canada but I shall hold myself 
to just one. 

Yellowstone Park is the mecca of thou- 
sands of autocampers. Public tourist 
camps are at every point of interest. But 
these are all on the well-beaten track. To 
really get back to nature one must go 
farther afield. The small motor boat 
offers the means. 

Yellowstone Lake abounds with mys- 
terious bays and nooks available only to 
him with a motorboat. And the inlet 
—Yellowstone River—offers some of the 
most sensational trout fishing in the.coun- 
try. Again, the motorboat is necessary. 

But the finest trip of all is in the 
southern part of the Park—at Lewis Lake. 
The road from West Thumb to Jackson 
Hole skirts this lake and several woodsy 
camp-sites are available. Lewis Lake is 
only a base for your operations. 

Get everything in readiness for an 
early morning start. Cross the lake 
to its northwest corner and you will 
find the inlet. Follow up this. Several 
riffs will make poling or the drag line 
necessary. About three miles upstream 
the forest suddenly opens and Shoshone 
Lake spreads before your enraptured 
gaze. Beautiful, serene, primeval! Not a 
man-made structure mars its shoreline; 
not a screaming auto siren penetrates 
its remoteness. 

Then go up the lake five or six miles. 
Over low, red dunes at the head of the 
lake, columns of steam mark the location 
of the Shoshone Geyser basin. This is 
not seen by one in ten thousand visitors 
to the Park. It is indescribably beautiful 
—deep, boiling cauldrons; tranquil, tur- 
quoise pools; fantastic terraces; all un- 
touched by the vandal. 

A meandering stream coursing through 
the geyser basin teems with Eastern 


brook trout. Three flies on a leader will 
often yield three fish. Shoshone Lake jt- 
self abounds with trout: Mackinaw, Loch 
Leven and huge astern brook trout, 
Strangely, they seldom rise to a surtace 
fly, but a sunken fly or a spoon will lure 
them in almost unlimited numbers. 

All too soon the day Wears on. Finally, 
in the velvet twilight one “putts- putts” 
back across Lewis Lake. Suddenly, to the 
south through a gap in the w ooded hills, 
a wond’rous vista is revealed. Truant 
beams of the setting sun glisten dazzlingly 
on the snow-clad peaks of the Grand Titan 
range—awe-inspiring glamorous. 

This trip alone well repays one for the 
little trouble of carrying his own boat 
and motor. And this trip is only one of 
thousands. So, to the autocamper seeking 
to get the fullest enjoyment from his 

camping trip, I urge: “Carry your own 
boat and outboard motor.’ 

Before closing, it might be well to list 
just a few “Don'ts” for “gasoline stove and 
lantern users: 

Don’t use dirty fuel. It is an excellent 
policy to filter all gasoline through a 
chamois. 

Don’t attempt to use “Ethyl” gasoline 
in a stove or lantern. It simply can't 
be done. Almost instantly it will plug 
up the jet. If you use “Ethyl” gas in your 
car fuel tank, a reserve supply of plain 
gas must be carried for the stove and 
lantern. 

Don’t leave your campstove unattended 
with a pot over the main, or master, 
burner. The pot may boil over and put 
out the flame. The stove cabinet will be- 
come flooded with gas and a disasterous 
explosion and fire may result. 

Don’t use a campstove in a closed tent 
without ventilation. It will make the at- 
mosphere very stuffy and unhealthful. If 
heat is wanted, fill a pail with pebbles, 
cover with water and bring to a_ boil 
over the campstove outside the tent. Drain 
the water and take the pail into the tent. 





i : 

Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 

The free and independent life of camping 
in the woods 


It will radiate comfortable warmth for 
hours. 

Incidentally, it is also a rather laborious 
job to inflate several air mattresses with 
a slender-barreled auto pump. Here’s an 
easier way. Acquire about a six foot 
length of air hose. Attach connections to 
each end to fit the mattress valve and the 
tire valve respectively. Keep your spare 
tires over-inflated about fifty percent. The 
reserve air can quickly be applied to the 
mattresses and can be replenished the 
next day at the first “free air” station. 

Autocamping can invariably be made 
as comfortable and as orderly as life at 
home if you consider carefully every 
unit and each fixture entering into it. 
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CAMPING HINTS—MATCHES 
AND FIRES 


By Elon Jessup 


OME of these trick ways of starting 
a fire without a match that you read 
about in story books are not as easy as 
they sound. A match is a whole lot easier. 

If there is anything a camper has great- 
er need for than a supply of matches, it’s 
beyond me. To go into the woods short 
of matches amounts almost to criminal 
carelessness. What is more, every pre- 
caution should be taken to keep them 
absolutely dry. Matches need not neces- 
sarily have to fall into water to develop 
soft heads. They will readily absorb the 
moisture of the woods even when they 
don’t get soaked. Wet sulphur, in either 
case, isn’t of much use to a fellow. 

It’s just as well to remember, however, 
that so long as a moist match’s head isn’t 
plumb soft, you can often make it strike 
after you have rubbed it through your hair 
a few times. 

A box of wet matches can sometimes | 
be dried out by carrying the box in your | 
armpit for a few hours. Body heat does it. 





HE best matches for camping are the 

big stemmed and big headed parlor 
kind that you can strike on most anything 
that’s dry. The small stemmed safety 
matches that have to be struck on the 
box they come in are not much use in the 
woods. Try cupping your hands in a high 
wind while holding the box at the same 
time and you'll see one reason why. For 
another reason, it does no good to carry 
safety matches in a waterproof safe. They 
have to be scratched on their own. 

In order to keep matches absolutely dry, 
you either have to waterproof them or 
carry them in a moisture-proof container. 
One method of waterproofing is to dip a 
bunch of them in melted paraffine and let- 
ting them cool and harden. Collodion 
can also be used. Shellacking them is an 
other method. 

Waterproof containers are usually bet- 
ter. The main camp supply can be kept 
in a container such as a tight friction 
top tin or a screw-top jar. Your pocket 
supply should be carried in a small water- 
proof safe of some kind. Outfitters sell 
various types of moisture-proof pocket 
match safes. Most of them serve the pur- 
pose very well. 

A good waterproof match safe is a 
screw-top shaving tube tin. I paraffine the 
threads for added tightness. An empty 
shot gun shell can also be used as a match 
safe. But it doesn’t work quite as well. 

If you use candles in camp, don’t throw 
the ends away after a candle has burned 
low. Save them to help start a fire when 
wood is wet. They make excellent kind- 
ling. A going candle also has varied use- 
fulness. It will save matches in stormy 
weather. Light the candle first and then 
start the fire with that. 

If you have the bad luck to get down 
to the proverbial last match, one way of 
bettering your chances of having it take 
hold is to cut about a half dozen toothpick 
splinters of dry pine and bind them around 
the match with points a trifle to the rear 
of the head. It is probable that one or 
two of the splinters at least will take 
hold. 

_ Are you a good Irishman in the light- 
ing of a match? A surprising number of 
campers are not. Naturally, when the 
wind is blowing, the flame has to be well 
protected. The way to do that is to face 
the wind; not turn one’s back to it. Simi- 
larly, point the head of the match toward 
the wind. In that way the flame climbs up 
the match instead of blowing out and 
off it. Of course you have to work fast 
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Complete Gas Cooking. 

Heating. Lighting Service 
for every Home 
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Work, worry and care left behind! Following the open road to the land of rest and play! 


What a wonderful contribution the American Kampkook makes to a vacation like that. For when the 

appetite talks, Kampkook responds—quickly, efficiently—with all the cooking speed and convenience 

of your kitchen range. It's a real out-door gas stove, making its own gas from gasoline. For traveling 

: folds compactly in a space no larger than a small suit case. Sets up in a jiffy and going full tilt in 
wo minutes. 


Kampkook has a large capacity, detachable, easy-fill safety tank; large, d i 
4 , e, ; large, dependable burners and wind- 
shield. It's weather-proof—just the thing for holiday picnics, picnic suppers and beach parties. 


er a million nett ber use ‘a Made in five popular two and three-burner models, with and 
without oven. rite for folder showing the complete line and your copy of “Kampkookery,”’ 
valuable book for motor campers. Just mail the coupon. 4 fe aa et cathe. 


The American Ready 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. i rit enehg 
NEW YORK.N. ¥. ALBERT LEA, MINN. OAELAND.CAL. Seuhat gain 





AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Derr. J2—Asert Lea, Minn. 
Send me copy of “Kampkookery” and information as checked. 
American Kampkooks 
(0 American Ready-Lite Lanterns 
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No. 1 Folding Cot 


COMFORTABLE 
AND COOL 


On the hottest day “Gold Medal” folding fur- 
niture offers real comfort at the summer camp 
or on porch and lawn. It is 
light and airy—easily moved 
to the shady spots—it gives 
you comfort in summer 
weather wherever you go. 


There is always room for 
“Gold Medal” chairs, cots, 
tables, etc., because they fold 
into little space. It is equally 
convenient in home or camp. 


Good dealers everywhere 
stock “Gold Medal”. See 
this dealer, learn how little 
it costs to be completely 
equipped for this comfort 
and enjoyment. A new cata- 
log in four colors will be 
mailed free on request. Write. 





No. 35 
Arm Chair 


No. 13 
Folding Table 


Gold Medal Folding Furniture Co. 
1734 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 





“GoLD MEDAL 


TRADE wate A286 YS FAT OFF 


Folding Furniture 
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A Friend in Need 


HUNGRY Sportsmen —with keen appetites, 
enjoy the delicious home cooked food and 
refreshing ice cold beverages served fresh and ap- 
petizing from_the convenient Hawkeye Basket 
Refrigerator. Insures better meals, with greater 
pleasure, at less expense. The insulated ice- 
chamber and dust-proof food compartment keeps 
the food fresh. Easy to pack, easy to carry. 


Keeps Game and Fish Ice Cold 
A necessity for fishing, hunting, camping, tour- 
ing, picnics, vacations and week-end trips, but 
convenient also for home use. Ask your dealer 
to show you the handsome new models, attrac- 
tively finished in beautiful colors, remarkably 
low priced from $6.50 to $10.00, according to size. 


Write Now for Illustrated Catalog 
which gives complete information, dimensions, 
rices, etc. Order from your dealer—or direct 
rom factory. OurGuarantee insures satisfaction. 
BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
Quality Basket Makers for 40 Years 
318 Hawkeye Bldg. Burlington, Iowa 
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in cupping hands; their backs to the wind. 

When lighting a fire, protect with your 
cupped hands the ignited kindling as well 
as the match; that is, so far as this is 
possible. When lighting a pipe, thrust the 
bow! of the pipe into your cupped hands 
instead of bringing your hands to the 
pipe. 

Campers can't always be choosers so 
far as the choice of firewood is concerned. 


Build your fire in the open and scrape 


the ground clean 


Fire fodder often consists of any stray 
dead sticks that forest or shore provide. 
Stray fodder of this sort is known in some 
parts of the North as “squaw wood”. It 
has been so dubbed by the disdainful lum- 
berjack because the Indian can get along 
so well without an axe and he’s so good 
at letting the squaw go hunt the pickings 
and drag them home. As far as the ab- 
sence of an axe is concerned the modern 
camper can do about as well. 

Even in localities where the ordinary 
wood supply seems pretty well culled, 
there’s almost always a goodly supply of 
squaw wood available. The amount that 
a keen search will disclose is surprising. 
Dead wood above ground is usually more 
burnable than down-wood; for the down- 
wood absorbs ground moisture and rots. 
An observing camper will spot dead 
limbs within easy reach overhead that 
another man with eyes glued on the 
ground entirely overlooks. 

Wet weather is the real test of wood 
gathering and fire building ability. An 
experienced camper may struggle for a 
half hour or more with wet kindling to 
get a fire started and fail even then. Yet, 
maybe at his elbow without his knowing 
it, is a supply of dry stuff that would 
have flared with the first match. 

The way to find dry wood in wet weath- 
er is obvious enough. Search out the 
spots you are likely to find it and don't 
waste time searching spots you aren't 
likely to. 

Natural protection from rain is one of 
the chief factors to bear in mind. There 
are many such protections in forest cover. 
One of these is a leaning or fallen dead 
tree. There’s likely to be dry wood on 
its under side. A shelving of rock is 
another natural protection. There may 
be dry wood there. Again, the higher 
branches of a tree protect the lower. The 





| lower dead branches of a jack pine may be 





dry. They are often worth trying anyway, 

Varieties of trees is a factor in search- 
ing for kindling. Birch, pine, cedar and 
spruce are fine. Pine knots are wonder- 
ful. A rotted pine log or stump often 
contains a supply of sound wood full of 
pitch. Look for kindling too in burned 
sugar pine or yellow pine butts. 

The best of all for getting a flame start- 
ed is the thin outer paper layer of birch, 
The natural oil it contains is the reason, 
A combination of paper birch and slivers 
of pitch-filled pine means a sure fire, 
Sometimes it’s worth while to shove a 
handful of paper birch in your pack for 
future reference. Don’t cut into a tree to 
peel any off. Just the thinnest outside 
layer is enough. 

Wet wood won’t burn. You have to have 
dry wood with which to get the fire un- 
der way. Wet wood, however, becomes 
dry in a surprisingly short time when you 
heat it and then burns. That's largely the 
trick in getting a good fire under way 
with wet wood. “Baby” your beginning 
dry wood flames till the drying wood 
takes hold. During a heavy rain hold a 
coat, tarp or something else of the sort 
over the struggling -fire. 

Either in wet weather or dry, there are 
three fundamental principles that hold 
good for fire building. One of these is: 
use dry kindling. The second is, the nat- 
ural movement of a flame; ordinarily 
this is in an upward direction. But if 
there’s a wind blowing, it’s forward as 
well as upward. The third principle is: 
a fire demands free circulation of air 
from the ground up through the wood. 

Hence, a fire should be lighted close to 
the ground and a young flame shouldn't be 
smothered to death. Start with the finest 
kindling. Arrange split kindling around 
this and then heavier wood covering the 
split kindling. Add the heavy wood only 
gradually. Otherwise it may crush down 
and smother the fire. 

_ The best method of arranging kindling 
for a fire in the open is in the form of 





This chap is liable to lose a foot. Watch 
your feet when using an axe 


a cone—the top end of a half dozen or 
more sticks of split kindling pointing to 
a common center. Whittle the edges of 
these to the form of curled shavings with 
the curls pointing downward. Then, they 
will catch hold better. 

Build a fire that is small and keep it 
so. Many campers build fires that are far 
too large for any practical purpose what- 
ever, save on a very cold winter’s night. 
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NOTES ON THE 
DIAMOND-BACK RATTLER 


R. FRANK HENDRY, who makes 

his home in the south of Florida, 
has given us some interesting information 
on the diamond-back rattlesnake. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, this 
reptile is second to none in any part of 
the world as regards its virulence. Its 


bush master and the Malaysian king cobra 
or hamadryas. In this country, however, 
it is a sure bet that the diamond-back is 
in a class by itself. 

Mr. Hendry states that some years ago 
while driving wild hogs, a small specimen 
of one of these reptiles let drive at one 
of the hogs and in less than a half hour 
the barrow was lying on its side gasping 
for breath. Two other hogs bitten in a 
similar manner both died in less than 
two hours. 

Another instance mentioned, is that of 
a deer hunter who walked onto one of 
these reptiles and was struck twice before 
he could make a get away. His companion 
rushed to the nearest settlement for aid 
and on his return found the victim lying 
dead beside a ’gator hole. Another hunter 
bitten by a diamond-back was saved 
by the amputation of his leg above the 
knee. 


R. HENDRY says that his experi- 

ence has shown that these reptiles as 
a rule rattle and strike at the same time. | 
He says further that he never knew one to 
actually chase after anybody in order to 
attack him. In other words, while this 
rattler will stand his ground when cor- 
nered, he will generally make a “get 
away” if givén half a chance. 

This experience is rather unusual, as 
many others who have studied this reptile 
say that it often attacks without provoca- 
tion. Ditmars says, “Occasionally, though 
rarely, a diamond-back will glide for 
cover if disturbed. This is the case when 
a hiding place is immediately adjacent.” 
It takes mighty little to disturb them too 
—the sound of a foot-fall often doing the 
trick. 

In fact, it is to a large extent the in- 
domitable courage of this rattler that has 
caused it to be so greatly feared. It will 
try anything once and frequently twice. 

Rabbits seem to be the favorite diet in 
most sections where the diamond-back is 
found. Mr. Hendry states, however, that 
they are also very fond of birds, es- 
pecially quail. This is also at variance 
with the experience of Dr. Ditmars who 
says, “These snakes will occasionally take 
guinea pigs and sometimes rats, but the 
writer has never succeeded in inducting 
them to feed upon feathered prey of any 
kind.” It is possible that the dislike shown 
for birds may be a trait displayed in cap- 
tivity only. 

As a further demonstration of the dead- 
liness of this reptile’s bite, Dr. Ditmars 
Says, in referring to a rabbit immediately 
after being bitten, “The little creature 
bounds forward, rolls on its side, kicks 
convulsively, and is dead. Barely one min- 
ute passes from the time of the serpent’s 
stroke to the termination of the death 
Struggle.” 

It would be very interesting to hear 
from some of our readers about their 
experiences with the diamond-back, es- 
pecially as to whether it attacks without 
provocation and also to what extent it 
feeds on birds. Most people keep out of 
the way of the rattler as much as possible, 
and we can hardly blame them. But if 
any of you know anything about him, drop 
us a line. The subject is interesting and 
apparently one about which little is known. 











Don let 


false pride 
keep you 
from enjoying a 


better car 


VERYONE rides in a “used” car for every car on the street is 

“used”! The newest model is a “used” car after you drive it 
around the block. A high quality six or eight, reconditioned and 
guaranteed by a Studebaker dealer, is a better buy and a better car 
than any cheaply built new one near its price. 

Regardless of where you buy your car, or what make you prefer, 
send today for this valuable free book —“How to Judge a Used Car.” 
It tells you frankly what to look for and what to avoid. Pictures and 
plain statements never before made public show you how experts 


buy cars for resale. 


Send for Free Book 


More than 145,000 peo- 
ple have been glad they 
spent 2c mailing a coupon 
—like the one below —to 
learn facts from this free 
book that saved them $200 
or more on their motor- 
ing! Mail the coupon now! 





Pledge to the Public 
on Used Car Sales 


1 
2 


Every used car is conspicuously marked” 


and that price, just as the price of our 


All Studebaker automobiles which are 
sold as CERTIFIED CARS have been 


justments. 


© 1928 The Studebaker Corporation of America 








with its lowest price in plain figures, 





new cars, is rigidly maintained. 





properly reconditioned, and carry a 
30-day guarantee for replacement of 
defective parts and free service on ad« 







Every purchaser of a used car may 
drive it for five days, and then, if not 
satisfied for any reason, turn it back 
and apply the money paid as a credit 
on the purchase of any other car in 
stock—new or used. (It is assumed 
that the car has not been damaged in 
the meantime.) 
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Name.. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Please send me copy of “How to Judge a Used Car” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS M 
BLACK FLIES AND MOSQUITOES 
2 Campinc Epitor: V 
I intend going camping and fishing in the fraz 
northern part of Maine early in July. I would Be: 
like to know if you think that the black flies We 
and mosquitoes would be very bad there at that the 
2 OGY WIL y/. |r time. If so, what dopes should I take with me as abou 
protection against these pests? 
Cuartes Hammonp, on 
Ans.—It is a difficult matter to give you any rw 
HEN the Roosevelt brothers, Colonel very. accurate information on this matter, A kick 
‘ certain that you wi othered to some extent, stor} 
Theodore and Kermit, first penetrated the at leat, by both black fies and mosquitos. na =p 
: ° : ° H ow bad these wi e would depend u th = 
wildest mountains in Central Asia—hunting kind of @ season they are having 2 morn way 
: : ° they are having a lot of rain, these insects yeste 
the Ovis Poli and other rare game animals for apt 10 become of considerable annoyance. A = ang 
: . : spe ot weat dri 
the Field Museum—Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Kermit Roosevelt, reported | say, "4? Ot Weather generally drives them our 
° . again exploring in Asia. If things are fairly normal up there, you ought and » 
Robes went along. Purchased for their merit. P net to be bothered & grant dod wih Gack Te W 
‘ Toward evening Ty. and particularly Id “ 
They were selected for the entire party around ponds and lakes when you are fishing, 0 
id f t in wens . Seams ahove you wa oa i —— quite trouble. in a 
to provide comfror e some. Also those little midges or ‘‘no-see-’ums” a as 
P - . as the Indians call them. ;  ¥ 
freezing to below zero, and be light enough | As protection against all of these insects when Just 
a ‘ ‘ you are fishing, I would strongly urge you to story 
for difficult mountain climbing. buy a good headnet. They are a great comfort 
an f course you will want to take along a good " 
We used them under every sort of con- | supply of dopes. There is an infinite variety of Fir 
ee pac” ‘ ° these, both commercial and home-made. It would Sec 
dition, said Kermit Roosevelt on his return. be impossible for us to go into any of these . 
=" within the lengths of a letter. A good article on Ohio. 
They kept us warm and comfortable even | such dopes was published in these columns in the Th 
2 May issue. It is called “Camping Hints—Mos- . 
though we were at an altitude of 18,000 — The ~~ is Elon Jessup. Most of viiet, 
these dopes are effective against black flies, too. 
feet.” _. Whichever one you select, massage plenty of He 
Sleep in comfort anywhere, in any weather, in a oa oo = prorveg be — ae on ab 
Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. Sold by leading | it good advice not to shave or wash. They just pickec 
stores. Where not displayed, please write to us. Booklet | keep rubbing one of these dopes in their beard he hy 
‘ P d pri nt FREE and leave it there all the time. This is no doubt the hi 
In the Russian Pamir Mountains and prices se . a good idea, but few people, perhaps, care about the n 
trying it. everyc 
Woops Down SLEEPING ROBES Cowrrse Barron cht 
Write for folder, “Comfort Outdoors” —FREE to tel 
WOODS MEG. CO., Ltd., 1901 Lake Street, Ogdensburg, N. Y. COST OF AUTO TOURING — 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont, Camptne EpiTor: and i 
; . : . Could you give me an estimate as to the you. ] 
Comfort and Health from Arizona to Labrador and Florida to Alaska} cost” of travel’ from. Milton, Pennsylvania to Te 
i the coast? There will be four women in the . Yy 
1 party and a young boy doing the driving. , rou 
i Would it be more advisable to stop at tourist 1S qui 
74 rests or camp out? We have no set plans as spring’ 
i to route or time, but could leave early in July TI 
} . and oe from four to six weeks depending “4 . 
in . on the expense. 0 ge 
ii Straight Into Outdoor Paradise Boxa M. Foun fP fcuret 
i} fe ' Ans.—It woul be ingoneiite to give you an reticuls 
Hh) 7 W d f l yf Th Y exact estimate of the costs of daily travel from it. But 
Milton, Pa., to the coast. In the first place, ar 
im a on er u ent US ear. this varies considerably according to the states \\ righ 
you are traveling through. him E. 
It has been found that in some of the west- ably w 
ern states, such as California, Kansas and Michi- 2h 
gan, the average daily cost per person runs lave be 
about $5.00; in Colorado and Wyoming about should 
$6.00; in the vicinity of Illinois about $7.00, That is 
and in some of the eastern states, such as New _ 
Jersey, for instance, about $8.00. You will prob- up the 
ably have to strike an average from these ex- quinone 
tremes. ‘s 
= wate be Tr “x for you to — out ccc 
ee ’ rather than stop at the tourist rests which you 
The Tent That BI 4 oa mention. These sort of —— Cerny A — P 
! touring very expensive as the majority of them 
Has No Center y oe aa are out for all they can get. or any 
Pole! Z , . Camprinc Eptror. that or 
Spawn 
WHAT WEIGHT BOW? seem p 
So it 1 
CampineG Epitor: to d 
I want to get a good archery outfit and would eny 
like your suggestions on what to buy. Is an There 
eighty pounds yew bow about right for game, argumer 
and should a person target practice with that boy M 
or use a lighter one to start? I am an ama y Mt 
teur and would appreciate any advice. Some s. 
Francis Aver. he goes 
Ans.—An eighty pound bow is entirely too bridge V 
heavy for a beginner to use. In fact, a bow of of miss: 
this weight is totally unnecessary to use ex- thorities 
cept ag om, | Dr. ey — and Ps this she 
Young both use ws of this weight on lions 
in Africa. asked s 
The Dickeybird-Kamper is built out of a broad experience in camping and touring. The n See sane purposes, and for almost any game ters os 
workmen here are tourists and campers who know the keen joy of outdoor life under in this country, with the exception of grizzly B 
proper tent conditions. Thus, the Dickeybird-Kamper possesses every tent comfort, con- bear, a sixty pound bow would be plenty heavy ut as 1 
venience and modern feature. Dickey patented devices create tent perfection. NEW LOW enough. If you are unused to handling a bow authentic 
PRICE provides real economy. Ask your dealer for demonstration to prove our points. you will probably find this weight to be about vide: 
aes - ~ ew? in the ——. id be Wright 
i orty-five or fifty pound bow wou I 
Catalog and prices on request heavy enough for target practise. Of course, having b 
there is no reason why you couldn’t use a sixty bait cast 
THE DICKEY MFG. CO ay Rl i 
e e the lighter one is Ray ag thinking porter - yf ¢ 
you want to get a bow tor target practice * reel, tha: 
113-15-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio Canusine Berrees ing 'to r 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) things w 
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MAY KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


2 don’t mind telling you good folks, 

that we are just about worn to a 
frazzle on account of this Wright chap. 
We just can’t stand it anymore. Why, 
the flood of indignant letters we received 
about that musky story of his—well 
what’s the use? It’s about over anyway. 
I suppose we will get one more batch of 
kicks about that “Camping in Maine” 
story of his in the June issue—and then 
we can take life easy for a while, any- 
way. We had a cable from the old boy 
yesterday saying that he was on his way 
to New Zealand. Out across the air shot 
our prompt reply: “Who cares?” Cheap 
and to the point. 

We wouldn't feel so badly about this 
old “codger” if it wasn’t for the fact that, 
in addition to all the bother he causes 
us, we have to spend $50.00 every month. 
Just for example, our bill for his musky 
story is as follows: 


First Prise: E. J. Miller, Chicago, Ill. 

Second Prise: C. W. Fink, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Third Prize: R. D. Witbeck, Water- 
viiet, N. Y. 


Here is one on Wright, but also one 
on about ninety-five percent of you who 
picked on him. The old boy says that 
the habitat of the musky is confined to 
the northern states and Canada. Almost 
everyone of you figured that this was all 
right. What would you say if we were 
to tell you that the musky is found in 
certain states as far south as Kentucky 
and Tennessee? That’s the time he fooled 
you. Except for a very few of you, he 
got away with that in good shape. 

You know, the old Colonel thinks he 
is quite a scientist. He just dotes on 
springing these fancy scientific names on 
us. The trouble is, however, he seems 
to get them all mixed up. He probably 
figured when he called the musky an Esor 
reticulatus that it wouldn’t get sore about 
it. But it did. That is why it smashed 
Wright’s plug so hard. If he had called 
him Esox masquinongy, the musky prob- 
ably wouldn’t have resented it a bit. To 
have been real polite, however, the Colonel 
should have called him Esox immaculatus. 
That is what they call the particular breed 
up there in Wisconsin. Anyway, mas- 
quinongy is good enough for us, 


CCORDING to the latest rules of the 
Protective Order of Esox, Red Sox 
or any other kind of socks, members of 
that order in good standing must not 
spawn in the fall, Our correspondents 
seem pretty well agreed on this point. 
So it must be true. Far be it from us 
to deny it. 
There seems to be an awful lot of 
argument, however, about whether old 
boy Musky ever goes to see a dentist. 
Some say it isn’t necessary. Others say 
he goes every summer and has some 
bridge work done to fill in yawning gaps 
of missing molars. Really the best au- 
thorities don’t seem to know much about 
this phase of the musky’s private life. We 
asked some of them. Such personal mat- 
ters are probably none of our business. 
But as long as nobody seems to have any 
authentic dope, we will let it ride. 
Evidently nobody can figure out why 
\ right should say he was fortunate in 
having brought with him a single action 
bait casting reel. We would be inclined 
to say, even if there really were such a 
reel, that he was darn unfortunate. Try- 
ing to reel in a musky on one of those 
things would be like trying to cast a fly 
(Continued on page 95) 











WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT — No. 4 






come 
the Palace is 


ALL LIT UP? 


ANBURY wanted to know. The whole city and a dozen other 
D towns in southwestern Connecticut were black as a pocket 
that night last March when a clinging snow grounded the current 
and put the electric lines out of action. 

Danbury wanted to know how it happened that, with every other 
business in town hustling for candles in hope of salvaging some 
crumbs of Saturday night’s bustling patronage, the Palace Theatre 
was blazing with electric light—hanging out the S. R. O. sign— 
while rivals ground their teeth. 

The explanation proved to be a simple one. The Palace had two 
10-K. W. Kohler Electric Plants, installed in readiness to “cut in” 
automatically the moment the city current failed. Ready they were 
—and all that Saturday night the Palace owned the town. 


Lighting summer cottages 


Incidents like this, reflecting the utter reliability of Kohler Electric 
Plants, show why these machines are the usual choice of those who 
want the best electricity, for emergency or everyday service. 
Kohler plants have proved especially satisfactory for lighting 
summer camps and cottages. Eliminating the usual storage batteries, 
they insure ease and economy in maintenance. Their 110-volt cur- 
rent operates standard appliances. Mail the coupon for information 


about models from 800 watts to 10 K.W. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. ay eo On ok One a eB) i —® Shipping Point 


Founded 1873 Sheboygan, Wis. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


WER FE ES a SR GR RE GSES) RR ORE A BR RS TRE Me EE 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. F.& S. 7-29 


Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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HOT MEALS 





ON THE TRAILY 
} 





ortable 
ing stove 


Onty 10¢ 


H°wv good hot meals taste on hikes and trips. 
And it’s so easy to cook them with the little 
Sterno Stove. It heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Makes hot soup—crisp bacon—sizzling eggs—even 
cooks steaks, chops. Makes delicious toast, steam- 
ing coffee. Yet Sterno Stove folds flat (smaller than 
a pie-plate). Just right to slip in bag or knapsack. 
Use Sterno Stove at home too. Fine for camping. 
Has hundreds of uses. Heats solder for radio parts, 
Melts glue for making planes. You'll find many 
ways to use this handy, portable stove. 

Sterno Canned Heat supplies the fuel. Safe— 
burns solid. No sparks, smoke, cinders. Buy it 
at your local dealer, and see Sterno Cooking 
Utensils. Send 10c for special Sterno Stove. 
Dept. FS-7, Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 E. 37th 
St., New York Cit ty. 


Write 
to-day! 




















Hi MAIL NOW! | 

{MAL NOW!  , STERNO 

9. & arth Sts» CANNED HEAT 

j Gentlemen: Tenclose 10¢ for Special 

y Sterno Stove and new Cook 
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| RARER ee 3 RS 
Licensed by U. S. Gov’t for use only as fuel 

WHEN 

vou SLEEP ON 





RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL 
HUNTER, my FISHERMAN 
who sleep out of d 

OUTING CAMP "MATTRESSES solve your 
bedding problems. Light weight, comfortable, com- 
pact and reliable. 50,000 satisfied customers in 
the last 12 years. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Sole Manufacturers of 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside air 


bed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S Two- 
Door Tents. POQUAIG FEATHERDOW N 


SLEEP for the 


and all 


Sleeping Robes, etc. 





MT rarrnOronreae CAMP. O : 
pao Book “Comfortable Camping” at NOW 
THO 


DICK WHALLcame ourerrrer y entre 4. 
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GAME 
ann FISH 


LAws 


DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


A. good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 

the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 

this Department knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 

many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 

will gladly answer questions from our readers, Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 

your inquiries to us. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


THE ALASKA GAME LAW 


HE Act of January 13, 1925, is 
commonly called the “new” Alaska 
Game Law. It is a comprehensive 
measure adopted by Congress for the pro- 
tection of game and land fur-bearing 
animals and birds in the Territory. Prior 
to its enactment, the land fur-bearing 
animals were more inadequately protected 
than the game animals and birds. 

The law authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prescribe open seasons and 
bag limits, and otherwise to define the 
limitations within which the wild life of 
the Territory may be taken and utilized. 
It also authorizes the appointment by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of a Commission 
consisting of five members, four of whom 
are required to be residents of the Judi- 
cial Division of the Territory from which 
appointed. The Executive Officer, and 
fifth member of the Commission, is the 
chief representative of the Biological 
Survey resident in Alaska. The Commis- 
sion is charged with the administration 
and enforcement of the law and regula- 
tions in the Territory. 

The law under which the Territorial 
Government is organized reserves to the 
Federal Government and Congress legis- 
lative control of the wild animals and 
birds in Alaska. Through the Commis- 
sion under the game law, the Territory 
is given representation and considerable 
control of its game resources. This ar- 
rangement has relieved to an appreciable 
extent some of the resentment felt in 
certain sections of Alaska at this reten- 
tion of Federal jurisdiction over the 
game. Conservationists throughout the 
country look upon Alaska as containing 
the last great stand of big game animals 
within the territorial limits of the 
United States. They regard its perpetua- 
tion as a matter of concern to the entire 
country. Any measure to change the or- 
ganic law or the game act for the Terri- 
tory in this respect doubtless would 
bring about a storm of protest from many 
persons and game organizations through- 
out the country. 

The present arrangement seems to be 
working to the satisfaction of most in- 
terests in general, although some local dis- 
content occasionally reaches the surface. 
Most of the local complaints are ironed 
out by the Commission. However, in 
meritorious cases, after investigations 
and hearings, the Commission recommends 
to the Secretary changes in the regula- 
tions to take care of the situation. Cer- 
tain defects and inequalities that have 


developed through the administration of 
the Act and that cannot be taken care 
of by regulation, have been incorporated 
in a bill introduced in Congress by Hon. 
Dan Sutherland, Delegate from Alaska. 
It usually takes some time to get a bill 
of this nature through Congress, but even- 
tually it probably will be enacted. 

The regulations for the coming season 
prescribe open seasons on bull moose and 
mountain goat, September 1—December 
31. Caribou and male mountain sheep, 
August 20—December 31, except north 
of the Arctic Circle, caribou may 
be taken at any time. Male deer with 
horns 3 inches long in Southeastern 
Alaska, September 1—November 30. 
Large brown and grizzly bears, Septem- 
ber 1—June 20. Black bear in District 1 
including Southeastern Alaska and the 
Alaska Peninsula, October 1—May 31, 
and south of the summit of Alaska Range 
and Ahklum Mountains September 1— 
June 20 (limit, 2 in September). North 
of these mountains and in District 3, black 
bears may be taken at any time. Moose 
may not be hunted on Alaska Peninsula 
south and west of the Kvichak River, 
Iliamna Lake, and the Kamishak-Kak- 
honak Bay Portage. Mountain sheep and 
mountain goats are protected on the Kenai 
Peninsula east of longitude 150°, and 
mountain goats on Baranof and Chichagof 
Islands. The deer season is closed west 
of Longitude 141° (includes all of the 
Territory except the southeastern pan- 
handle). 

All hunting is prohibited on Federal 
bird and game refuges, in Mount McKin- 
ley National Park, in Katmai and 
Glacier Bay National Monuments, and in 
the closed areas including Kruzof and 
Partofshikof Islands and the drainage of 
Eyak Lake and Power Creek. The last 
named area was closed by the amendments 
published April 2, effective July 1, 1929. 
It contains an area of about 22,000 acres 
and adjoins the corporate limits of Cor- 
dova on the north and east. 

The full text of the Alaska Game Law 
and Regulations can be obtained from the 
Alaska Game Commission at Juneau, 
Alaska or from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


MIGRATORY-BIRD SEASONS 
AMENDED 


a be President approved amendments 
to the Federal regulations under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act on April 23, 
affecting waterfowl, coot, and Wilson 
snipe seasons in Missouri, Illinois, Okla- 
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homa and Washington; woodcock in New 
York; and mourning doves in North Caro- 
lina and Georgia and in two counties in 
southern Alabama. Failure of the regu- 
lations to fix definite open seasons for 
the taking of greater and lesser yellow- 
legs continues the close season on these 
species. Thus no shorebirds, other than 
Wilson snipe (jacksnipe) and woodcock, 
may be taken the coming season. 

The new seasons on waterfowl, coot, 
and Wilson snipe in Missouri and IIli- 
nois are from September 24 to January 
7, inclusive and in Oklahoma, October 
16 to January 31. In Washington east of 
the summit of the Cascade Mountains, 
the season is September 16 to December 31, 
the portion of the State west of the Cas- 
cades remaining October 1 to January 15. 

The woodcock season in New York 
will be open during the month of October 
and the mourning dove season in North 
Carolina from November 20 to January 
31. The dove season in Georgia is during 
the month of September and from No- 
vember 20 to January 31. The season on 
doves in Mobile and Baldwin Counties, 
Alabama, is from November 1 to Janu- 
ary 31. 

Other amendments to the regulations 
prohibit the use of automobiles in hunting 
migratory game birds. Holders of scien- 
tific permits are now restricted to the 
period each day from one-half hour before 
sunrise to sunset for collecting migratory 
game birds, and require taxidermists to 
keep complete records of the receipt and 
delivery of all migratory birds they handle 
in their work. Taxidermists must also 
render annual reports of their operations. 
Endorsements of applications for scientific 
permits will now be accepted from certain 
persons, other than ornithologists, en- 
gaged in scientific work. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


NEW LAWS, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ques.—Can you advise me concerning the wild 
life legislation enacted in North Carolina this 
year? 


W. B. Waters. 


Ans.—North Carolina enacted considerable 
legislation touching the conservation field, in- 
cluding game, fur-bearing animals, fish, forestry, 
parks, and game refuges. 

The financial side of conservation in the State 
received attention at the hands of the 1929 legis- 
lature by strengthening the angling licenses law, 
increasing the fees for trapping licenses, and 
requiring licenses of fur dealers. The angling 
license fees are to be devoted to the support of 
the six State-owned and operated fish hatcheries 
in the State, as well as to the enforcement of the 
inland fisheries laws and regulations. Residents 
fishing outside of their county of residence are 
required to obtain licenses costing $2.10, while 
a nonresident license may be had for $3.10. 
County Commissioners are given authority to 
require licenses of residents fishing in their home 
counties. The necessity for ample funds for 
hatcheries and the development of fish interests 
is keenly felt in various sections of the State 
and about a third of the County commissions af- 
ready have required the home-county license at 
a cost of $1.10 each. 

Trapping licenses are issued to residents at 
$2.25 for the home county and $3.25 for a State- 
wide license. A nonresident trapping license 
costs $25.25. Resident raw-fur dulce must pay 
$75 for a State license; or $10 for a home-county 
license and $10 for each additional county, if a 
State license is not procured. Evidently most of 
the raw-fur business will be done by residents, 
as the law requires a nonresident dealer to ob- 
tain a $400 State license and in addition a $50 
license in each county in which he deals, 

In order that quail and other upland species 
may be hunted over Thanksgiving, November 20 
was fixed as the opening date for quail, turkeys, 
rabbits, and doves. The season on mourning doves 
Closes after January 31, in harmony with the 
Federal regulations on migratory game birds. 
but that on the other species continues until 
February 15. The season on buck deer and bears 
is open from October 1 to January 15. The State 

epartment, however, may alter the seasons on 
tabbits and bears to suit local conditions. 

For squirrels and fur-bearing animals the State 
is divided into eastern and western sections by 
aline following the western bounderies of Person, 
Orange, Chatham, Moore, and Richmond count- 








It was plain to see that 
Young Hawley was a tenderfoot 





ILL, our oldest guide, grin- 
ned when young Hawley 
unpacked his knapsack. 
“Intending to open a town- 
house, Sonny? How long do 
you calculate that coffee’s go- 
ing to keep in a paper bag?” 
Hawley looked so crestfallen 
that I put in “Don’t mind Bill. 
We always use G. Washington’s 
Coffee. It doesn’t matter if it 
gets wet. It’s packed 
in air-tight cans. It 
weighs only a tenth 
as much as ordi- 
nary coffee, and you 
don’t need a_ coffee 
pot.” 


INSTAN 


COEFEE 





That night Hawley watched 
me measure a level teaspoon- 
ful of G. Washington’s Coffee 
into each cup and add hot 
water. Then he got the surprise 
of his life. “Why it’s even bet- 
ter than the coffee you make in 
a percolator!” he exclaimed. 


“Sure it is,” I laughed. “We 
couldn’t get along without G. 
Washington’s Coffee.” 


G. Washington’s is 
“regular” coffee, con- 
taining all the stimu- 
lating caffein. Made in 
five seconds. Full 
flavored. Every cup a 
fresh one. 


2” 
COFFEE 
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7 ies. The open season for squirrels in the west K 
portion is from September 15 to January j and 
in the eastern section from October 15 to jm: 
N ary 15; on fur-bearing animals, western section 
November 1 to February 15; eastern, November a | 
15 to February 15. The Season On Opossum opens on 
qv VW October 15 in Lee and Richmond counties and fellow 
in the western section of the State, except jn We « 
Haywood, Jackson, and Macon counties, that tl 
The legislature also authorized the Department b 
of Conservation and Development to make 4 have Dé 
y } 2 t survey of forest, cut-over, waste, and shore land a haws 
pecia to determine those suitable for inclusion jy a he cou 
One Piece comprehensive system of State forests, parks 
a and game refuges. Another measure authorizes as thet 
the Federal Government to acquire lands in the why Ss 
| State for migratory bird refuges under the had in 
Norbeck-Andresen Act and for national foress 
under the McNary-Woodruff bill. so thet 
} State-owned lakes containing areas of 50 acres couldn’: 
or more are now —— _ be retained by the it 
State for the development of public recreational 
facilities. : : length. 
Game AnD Fis Law Eprtog away t 
. .J 2 " 
<> REAL sleep. The kind that makes next day’s mountain a fine? Y 
Airubber Sectional Mattresses mere hill, puts wings on the canoe, pushes the clouds FLORIDA FISH LAWS Wall S 
These are the original and only see- out _of the sky! Yours with this lightest, handiest full- ‘ ; ac Now, 
ai sses. MW vi ‘OS3- . . H — a s cer 
wold autet® tdMa"tis"aga length air bed. Bivouacked anywhere, from sliderock to | Ques mone of yous suscibersantat Hhey 
an Se ie a swamp, nothing can trouble you from below. No h ae tor fishing in Florida. hadn't 
x0 Mos pula 3 : _ “ 
See, & enmeeeenee hollows or hard spots, no ground moisture or under i ce a fishin Stott bridge 
No. 31 4 +4 draft. Your comfort is complete. Florida is open from May 16 to March 14 fo. good » 
: ; sections— 3¢ a —— “: 4 : ) : » fol. 
No. Ha—42", 3 sections— 34.50 Carry it easy as a rain-coat. Inflate it in egg-boiling | lowing. Lake Okeechobee and portions of som fy Detter 
No. 317, 48”, 3 sections— 39.00 time. Chuck it anywhere there’s room—no cot, bunk podbennlhags yok ga oo a=» ae at al - 
«“ " m “ . ° seasons. Li Sy 2 0 SS, IZ small 
infambe piled up in small space dur=~ boughs needed. Soft, ne + a ventilated; — mouth bass, 15 jack. and 30 each of crc pa Oohpe 
sections make excellent day cushions ein washable. olils u compact as oream, but a mixed bag may not include more “4 
and safety boat pads. Ask about boat bed kept clean, b 8 P P y than 40 a day. Minimum length, bass 12 inches, collectir 
pads—many sizes. shown. bream 5 inches, perch 7 inches. Non-resident, That’s 
Strong, durable khaki jean, specially rubberized inside. Full vulean- | county license, $2.50, State, $5.50. The legis 
- e ized, no cement. Patented. Six air chambers, with patented restricted lature is in session this year and these pro. expecte 
Airubber “Little Six” air passages—prevents “‘rolling.’’ Improved fast valve with inter- | visions may be changed. Communicate with tree to 
Best go-light camp bed and widely changeable caps for blowing or pumping. Ne. 550—Size 25” x 75”; | Department of Game and Fresh-water Fish, Rega: 
popular speed-boat pad. No. 517—Size weight 544 lbs. Price $16.00. Tallahassee, for_ the new law a a be, how 
26%" = 48". a $10.00. A complete line of sectional air mattresses—convenient, economical, Game and Fish Law Eprtor, os ae 
ridely popular. See side column. é 
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$200. Ne "‘’e-tendie face, 10” x the trade mark. If not desire to obtain information on the State laws the tail. 
16”, $2.50. r D: supplied, please write te us. semonening carrying of firearms in the car and think? 
Write for new folders ef all Airubber ‘ on the person. Thos 
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ches, accom- 
modating @ sur- Campfire Pal conctats of a PROPAGATING MALLARDS i tende 
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Accommodates two normal convenient auto bed they have seen. The tory same hirds Breeding Stock is frequestly dorsal fi 
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KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 
(Continued from page 91) 


on a bait casting rod. Maybe the old 
fellow has tried that too. Who knows? 

We can’t say anything to Wright about 
that thirty-five pound line. He should 
have been a better sport than to use such 
ahawser and he should have known that 
he couldn’t cast right with it. As long 
as there is such a line made, however, 
why say anything? Such lines can be 
had in two connected fifty yard lengths, 
so there is certainly no reason why he 
couldn’t have used seventy-five yards of 
it, He didn’t say that they came in that 
length. What does he care if he throws 
away twenty-five yards of perfectly good 
jine? You know what we said about these 
Wall Street birds. 

Now, about those three foot gut leaders. 
They may be all right for muskies which 
hadn’t been to see a dentist to have that 
bridge work done, but for those with a 
good set of teeth, we can think of much 
better kinds of leaders—wire ones, for 
instance. 

We are wondering where tne old Colonel 
finds all those dumb guides. He must be 
collecting them. No musky around weeds! 
That’s a wise one! Perhaps Jim Sykes 
expected to find one warbling in the 
tree tops. 

Regardless of how good his sight may 
be, however, we dare the old boy to show 
usa musky with a dorsal fin in the center 
of his back. They never wore them there 
—even the-most old-fashioned ones. These 
fins look so much better lower down near 
the tail. Much more becoming—don’t you 
think ? 

Those Wisconsin muskies must have 
terrible teeth if they can eat only fish. 
Poor devils! Think of all the nice little 
ducks, squirrels, chipmunks, rats and 
other delicate morsels that they are miss- 
ing. Doesn’t it seem a shame? But the 
joke of it is, they don’t miss them. 
They get them every time they find a 
chance. 


E never heard of any muskies that 

had so much trouble with their 
mouths. According to M. I. they have 
tender mouths. Well, they say four out of 
five people have it. Maybe that applies to 
muskies too. We thought their mouth was 
as tender as a piece of shoe leather. 

We have heard that pyorrhea some- 
times causes rheumatism. Could that have 
been the reason why Wright’s musky 
didn’t jump? Gosh, they certainly have a 
terrible bunch of cripples out there! They 
don’t seem to be able to eat, jump or do 
anything else. 

Let us forgive the old boy for putting 
two shots into that musky. The first 
one, we were told, hit him on that famous 
dorsal fin. The Colonel was just a trifle 
nervous, perhaps. 

That fellow Jim Sykes, we think, had 
letter confine himself to fishing and stop 
butting in on the scientist’s business. 
When it comes to telling the difference 
between a musky and a pickerel, he is 
certainly all wet. Just for his information, 
however, we want him to know that the 
theeks and gill plates of a pickerel are 
tatirely covered with scales. On a musky 
only the upper part of the cheek and gill 
plates have scales. 

Also, if this same gentleman has no 
objection, we would like to inform him 
that a pike is not a big pickerel and, as 
lar as we know, has no intentions what- 
tver of becoming one. What the heck 
does that bird think they called one Esoxr 
lucius and the other Esox reticulatus for? 
Just for fun? Well, as the Irishman said, 
What's the use of being dumb if you 
tant show it.” That’s Wright all over. 























Holds Everything! 


LENTY of room for your outfit—that’s the way 
to enjoy a trip! Your camping equipment, 
luggage, groceries, fishing kits, outboard motor, all 
will go in the Kari-Keen Luggage Karrier. 
No loose bundles on the running board; no dam- 
age to the car; no cramping of the passengers. 
With your luggage in a Kari-Keen there’s comfort 
in the car. 
Swings open or closed. When open it has 7% to 
844 square feet in which to pack luggage. When 
closed it resembles a handsome auto trunk and 
has the usual carrying space. Capacity, 400 Used Closed 
pounds. Weather proof covers available for use Like a Trunk 
when open. 
A beauty! Built of steel, trimmed with chromium bands; finished in 
black or lacquer colors to match any model. For all cars since 1925. 


Sold internationally. Ask your local car dealer to show you the Kari-Keen. 


KARI-KEEN MFG, Cco., INC, 2120 EAST 7TH st. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 























COMET Electric 
Light Plant $162.50 


110-Volt Plant, 
Needs No Battery. 





for Summer Camp, 


Cottage or Boat 


Enjoy the advantages of elec- 
tricity at low cost. This plant 


NO-BATTERY TORCH 
lights the equivalent of four- 


A mechanical flashlight requiring No Bat- teen 25-watt, 110-volt 
teries. Winding the handle gives a continu-| !#™ps; or, power for 
“4 . light appliances. Air 
ous light anytime—anywhere. Not affected} cooled engine. Runs 8 
‘ hours on gallon. No 

by moisture, heat or cold. Guaranteed. pee i ns Phen 
quiet. Write for folder. 


CAMPBELL MFG. CO., Long Branch, N. J.,U.S.A. | Also, 32-volt plant with 


battery, $214.50. 


COMET ELECTRIC CO., Dept. FS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mfrs. of Electrical Equipment for 29 years 


r= Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


O cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
able night’s rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war prices. 
A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are still in use. 


Send for circular 105 with 
illustrated, complete details. 







Used by Byrd Antarctic Expedition and Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt Expedition 


















Dealers and Agents wanted everywhere. 


——___.__.. 


ATLANTIC- 


124-128 Atlantic Avenue 





ACIFIC MEG. CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Plenty of Time 
for Outdoor Fun 


Here is the well-built outfit that makes 
camping worth while—that proves even to 
women that one can get next to nature on 
a vacation and still have comforts and con- 
veniences and safety. The Auto-Kamp lightly 
follows your car, carries everything and is 
fully equipped. Large enough for four adults 
and two children. Four models at varying 
prices meet all your 

camping or touring 

needs. Learn how 
you can take the 
most enjoyable 
and inexpensive 
vacation you ever 
had. 

For fully descriptive 
ond illustrated liter- 
ature, prices, ete., 


Write: 
AUTO KAMP TRAILER CO. 


2629 Sheridan Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 

















Sher 
LIKE A BOY.. 
\: 


~~ 


wake up refreshed . 





_A Hodgman Air Bed makes all the 
difference in the world in your camping 
trip. Inflate it in three minutes, place it 
anywhere (rough or damp ground, atop a 
cot, inside your car), sleep ptm tay 
cushioned on air. Awake to the new day 
with the “pep” of a boy, ready for any- 
thing ... roll up your Air Bed into a com- 
pact bundle the size of a blanket roll... 
weighs as little as six pounds... cleans 
easily ... lasts YEARS. 


This is the Air Bed “hard-boiled” guides 
and forest rangers prefer... as little 
as $13. 


FREE—“How to Sleep Comfortably Out- 
of-Doors,” full of helpful hints for the 
camper. Address: 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 17 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
SS eee eee Bee Bese eee eee eee seaeeee 
H R ‘or 

rt.c ee... Mass. 
Send FREE---32-page HAND 
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BOOK, 
How to Sleep Comfortably Out-of- 
re. 





SPORT IN THE HEX COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 67) 
to permit it to pass, they ignored it! Re- 
peatedly he failed to arouse their slight- 
est interest. Finally he went to the upper 
end of the culvert and permitted the 
rushing water to carry it down to them, 
with no results. It was incredible! 

“Take it,” he said at last, thrusting the 
rod into my hands. He was both dis- 
gusted and satisfied—satisfied because of 
the vindication of his expressed opinion 
that he would get no fish. 

“Maybe they won’t bite for me, either,” 
I speculated, but even as I spoke I got 
a strike! 

In less than five minutes I lifted all 
three trout out of that hole! 

He grunted. “Do you believe in hexes 
now?” he asked, almost truculently. 

“Yes, I do,” I admitted, for it seemed 
the easiest thing to do, although I didn’t 
and I don’t. 

Nevertheless, I cannot explain why fish 
would not bite for Simmy and would 
for me, any more than I can understand 
the other preposterous things he told me. 
As far as I could I verified them, but 
I could gather nothing from any of the 
principals that shed any light on the 
situation beyond the bare statement, to 
them apparently adequate, “Why, it was 
a hex!” This was usually delivered with 
a very real amazement that any fur- 
ther explanation was deemed a pos- 
sibility. 


DROVE home thoughtfully. Remem- 

bering that I would need some red 
worms for the following day’s trip, I 
stopped in at the live bait store and or- 
dered them. George, the owner, is an old 
friend of mine and a most intelligent and 
well educated man. I mentioned the un- 
usual incident of the morning to him. 

He grinned understandingly. “Yes, I 
know,” he admitted, “how these farmers 
believe in powwow doctors and hex doc- 
tors and charms and things of that kind. 
In fact, while I ridicule it myself, they 
pretty near made a true believer out of 
me. One of my bait hunters was after 
water worms last year, and a farmer tried 
to chase him out of his stream, down near 
Yellow House. My man wouldn't get out, 
and came home with a thousand fine water 
worms. 

“I put them in the trough with the 
others when he turned them over to me, 
and didn’t pay much attention to what 
he told me about the farmer getting mad; 
but when I went to fill an order the 
following morning, every one of them 
was dead! Not a live water worm left, 
and no apparent reason for it. I even had 
the leaves and moss they were in ana- 
lyzed by a chemist, thinking that some- 
thing may have gotten into the trough 
which killed them—but there was noth- 
ing. 

“T didn’t think any more about it. It 
seemed to me that it was one of those 
inexplicable things which sometimes hap- 
pen in the live bait business, until an 
old Pennsylvania Dutchman came _ into 
the store. They don’t often come to me 
for bait. They would rather get their 
own—it’s cheaper, they figure—and I was 
surprised to see one of them. 

“He asked me if I had any water worms, 
and I told him I didn’t have any—and 
why I didn’t. Then that old rascal told 
me that my man got those worms the 
previous day from a stream on his farm 
and that he had hexed him while he was 
doing it. He said, too, that everything 
we ever got off his farm in the future 
would die. I didn’t know what to say 
to the old fellow.” 

“You don’t really believe that his hex 
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was the cause of those worms dying, do 
you, George?” I asked, perplexed at his 
sudden seriousness. 

“I don't know what to believe, to te 
you the truth. There was no other ap- 
parent cause for them dying, but then | 
can’t think that a superstitious hex jy 
a cause, either. Nevertheless, we have 
never gotten any more bait out of tha 
stream, and we have never had any more 
wholesale deaths, either. Call it a sta 
mate, a stand off or whatever you like 
but that’s the situation. 

“As a matter of fact, if I wanted tp 
get any more bait out of that stream,” he 
added regretfully, “I would have to senj 
some one else for it. The man that Zot 
the batch that died for me won't go nea 
the place. He is a firm believer in hexes 
and he swears that powwowing is the 
only thing that could cure his rheuma. 
tism after he had been doctoring for jt 
for five years. 

“You know old Judge Larkins?” 

I nodded affirmatively. 

“He is one of the ablest men I knoy, 
yet he believes implicitly in the value oj 
powwowing for certain things, even while 
he ridicules the practice generally, He 
has a big stock farm down near Earlville, 
where he walled up a spring to keep a 
few trout during the season so he could 
have trout for breakfast without going 
fishing for them first. 

“Last year his trout began to disappear 
almost as soon as he put them into the 
spring. He didn’t suspect anybody, for 
all his hired men were old employees, but 
he set watches. Nevertheless the trout 
continued to disappear, and his watchmen 
swore no one had been near the place, 
He had the walls gone over and pointed, 
but the same thing continued. 

“Finally one of his hired men persuaded 
the Judge to lay a broom stick across 
the doorway to the springhouse. The 
Judge did, and the trout remained in the 
spring thereafter. The Judge told me that 
the hired man insisted that the spring had 
been hexed, but that no hex would dare 
to cross a broom laid across a doorway.” 

“The hired man—” I began, but George 
interrupted me. 

“Nope. I know him myself, have for 
a long time, and he wouldn’t steal a pin.” 

“What was the answer, George?” I 
asked. 

“You know as much about it now a 
any one else. Why don’t you go talk to 
the Judge about it? A powwow doctor 
cured him of the erysipelas several times 
when no one else could relieve him.” 

I did. I told him why I came to see 
him, and his amusement was genuine. 


sw KNOW of these things, of course. 
Who in this section of the country 
does not? If you go down toward Amity- 
ville for trout, you will find a mighty 
good powwow doctor close to the very 
cabin that Daniel Boone was born i; 
if you go over toward Trappe for bass, 
you will find lots of them around th 
first Lutheran Church that was built 
America by the Reverend Muhlenburg; 
if you go down towards Birdsboro for 
chub, you see a good many all around 
Mordecai Lincoln’s farm, where the Great 
Emancipator’s grandfather was born. 
over in York County for pike, and you 
see their signs displayed like the notices 
of professional men on the site of the 
city of Yorktown, the temporary cap! 
of the United States during the Revo 
lutionary War. i. 
“There is nothing so very startling 
the fact that they are so numerous. I 
lieve the powwow doctors do a lot of g 
entirely because of the faith of the per 
ple they treat in their ability. I cam! 
account for it reasonably, but I cannot 
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deny that they cured my erysipelas sev- 
eral times when reputable physicians 
couldn’t help me a bit—and, as George 
told you,” he added with a twinkle in 
his eye, “a mystical intervention of some 
kind saved my trout.” 

“But powwow doctors and hex doctors 
are not the same thing, are they?” I ob- 
jected. 9 

“Aren’t they? 
non-committally. 

“Surely you don’t believe in hexes, 
Judge! Your intelligence would forbid 
accepting any such superstitious skull- 
duggery as that!” 

“You are right, and yet sometimes I 
wonder whether hexes are things which 
can be so lightly dismissed. According to 
all the authorities, a knowledge of and 
firm belief in any so-called magic of this 
kind are necessary for it to be operative. 
Yet you saw the effect of a hex this morn- 
ing. Simmy knew about it; he believed in 
it, but how about the fish?” 

“Well, I don’t believe in it. I’m sure 
the hex doctors could never prevent me 
from catching trout with a hex!” 

“Probably not,” agreed the Judge ami- 
ably, but he put his spread fingers against 
his lips and solemnly spit between them, 
just as a ten-year-old boy would. 

He laughed infectiously, uproariously 
at my amazed expression. “That’s the one 
absolutely sure safeguard against a hex,” 
he confided, “unless it’s a very important 
one. If they hex you now, it won't take 
effect on’ me too.” He was still amused, 
facetious. 

I thanked him and left. But as I closed 
the door I paused on the stoop long 
enough to spit through my fingers as I 
had seen the Judge do. I’m too fond of 
trout to take any chances. 


PLACES SLEPT IN 
(Continued from page 29) 


he answered, entirely 


had been left high and dry. I was thor- 
oughly tired out. 

You can't depend on a river in these 
days of commercial progress. They go up 
and down without warning. Stay away 
from them at night. 

One night last year I slept in a deserted 
stone house at the edge of the Painted 
Desert in Arizona. A companion and I 
were traveling by pack outfit, and at the 
end of a hot and dusty day the little house 
looked good. We lay down on the floor to 
sleep, but before long we found, as we 
had supposed, that the place was overrun 
with mice and small desert chipmunks. 
They were harmless, but just as you were 
going to sleep one of them was certain 
to scamper across your face, and this, 
while not alarming, was annoying. 

Presently my companion got up and 
proceeded on an expedition to exterminate 
the pests. His plan was to make several 
deadfalls attached to figure-four triggers 
baited with cheese. The deadialls con- 
sisted of small wooden boxes filled with 
stones and bits of bricks. These were set 
in place, adjusted to the touch of a hair. 
We put out the candles and awaited de- 
velopments. In a minute we heard the 
pattering of small feet, and the next in- 
stant a deadfall did its bit with a terrific 
din. But that, alas, was not all. All of the 
rest of the deadfalls, jarred by the first, 
fell also! 

_ With infinite care my companion ad- 
Justed all of them, and again we waited. 
This time I dropped off to sleep. The next 
thing I knew I was sitting bolt upright, 
my heart beating wildly and cold pers 
Piration on my brow. All of the deadfalls 
had crashed again. My painstaking part 
her reset them, and soon my soul was 
almost wrenched from my body by the 


awful din. This was constantly repeated, 








What line shall I use? 


for small mouth bass? 


U. S. “Japanoid”, a black and white level laid enamel line, that won't 
crack or check, is the favorite of experienced bass fishermen who want a 
line that may be used interchangeably for fly fishing, trolling, or still 
fishing. U. S. “Black Knight’’, for the bait caster, is braided hard enough to 
last long but flexible enough to cast easily. 





for big mouth bass? 

If you're a bait caster try U. S. “Black Knight” on one trip for big mouths— 
you'll always use it after that. Braided hard enough to withstand constant 
casting but so flexible it spools, thumbs, and casts to perfection. U. S. 
“Japanoid” is the perfect line for “bass buggin’’’, smooth as glass, won’t kink, 
and you can also use it for still fishin’ or trolling. 


for “‘muskies? 


You can use a lighter and smaller size “Black Knight” U. S. Line 
for muskies because every inch has been double tested and found 
perfect. The smaller the line the easier to cast. An 18 Ib. test 
U. S. “Black Knight” line is heavy enough to land the biggest 
musky or great Northern pike that ever lived. 

If you “strip cast” for musky you'll want 25 yards of “‘Japanoid” 
Enamel Line (smooth as glass) spliced to fifty yards of “Black 
Knight” hard braid bait casting line. 





for pickerel and pike? 


You'll find it hard to beat “Black Knight” for many days’ con- 
stant hard bait casting. Wears well, casts easily, withstands 
action of all waters, since it’s waterproofed. Use “Japanoid” 
(non-kinking) enamel line for trolling and still fishing. 





for salmon and steel heads? 


U. S. “Japanoid’’ shoots out through the guides of your fly rod to perfection; 
it is smooth and so flexible. Then when you strike a big fellow and he dashes 
madly away you'll be glad you have a backing of 50 or 75 yards of absolutely 
dependable “Black Knight” spliced to your fly line! 





for brookies, browns, rainbows, squaretails? 


ay ee , aoe 


U. S. “Japanoid” flexible enamel lines are used with great pleasure and success 
by thousands of anglers who want a fly line that will stand plenty of casting 
without tip checking or chipping. 


Glad to send you illustrated bookiet in colors—tree. 


U. S. LENE CQ, 


DEPT. F, WESTFIELD, MASS. 














SLEEP IN COMFORT 
IN THE OPEN AIR 





“Might as Well Have the Best” 


Send for our free catalog “A”. A real guide 
to outdoor comfort. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 


—Enjoy healthy rest on all your outings. 
The Filson Sleeping Bag will keep you 
cozy and warm and give protection in sever- 
est weather. Weighs only 10'4 pounds. 
Wool $26.00 Down $36.00 
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TheGilkieCamp 


‘ + Trailer ” ” 


Owners say that the only new 
camping thrills that they have en- 
joyed in recent years were made 
possible by the use of the Gilkie 
Camp Trailer—its perfect road 
performance, sleeping comfort, 
absolute protection from the ele- 
ments and the ease of opening 
and closing have not only taken 
all inconveniences out of camp 
life but the Gilkie hasaccomplished 
an economy that soon pays for 
the cost of this de luxe equipment. 


Write today for catalogue, pho- 
tograph and detail information 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS CO. 
1220 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, Ind. 





for, in spite of my earnest prayers, my 
companion insisted on making a night of 
it. By morning I was a palsied, trembling 
wreck, 

The most uncomfortable night I ever 
spent within four walls was passed in a 
particularly fine bed. In fact, it was the 
surprising quality of the bed that un- 
nerved me. I had been out for six weeks, 
sleeping at night on solid, immovable 
couches of boughs. The bed was such a 
good one that as you moved or turned 
even the slightest the springs responded. 
Thus, every time I moved, the peculiar, 
slight quaking of the springs, especially 
in their lateral movements, brought me to 
life with a start. I slept very little that 
night, and for the first time in my life 
I believed the stories about woodsmen or 
Indians who sleep on the floor of a hotel 
bedroom. 

Uneasy sleeping is miserable. It strikes 
straight at the solar plexus, and is a worse 
habit than strong drink. Let the camper 
prepare well for this vital function. If 
he must spend half his time preparing for, 
and indulging in, good sleep, it is time 
well spent, and will prevent him from com- 
ing home from a trip wishing that man 
had been fashioned with the unwinking 
eyes of the snake, or with the peculiar 
faculty for sleeping standing up, as in the 
case of the horse. 


MARY’S GIRL 
(Continued from page 15) 

will come through for the price of a dog 

—a dog that really is costing me next to 
nothing.” 

The cashier sighed with a grin on his 
face. “You're a shrewd business man, Mr. 
Fuller. Who'd ever thought—” 














For real pleasure on an out- 
ing combined with cleanli- 


ness and comfort use 


es 


OMS = 


SQUARE UMBRELLA 





NTS PENOING 





used the world over by 
discriminating campers. 


For those preferring the “Poleless 
Type” of Tent we suggest the 


M TWO-WAy TENT 

“WITH OR WITHOUT CENTER POL 

Brooks Tents are Weather-proof, light 
in weight and compact to carry; 


quickly and easily erected. 


Illustrated literature and name 
of nearest dealer on application. 


The Brooks Tent & Awning Co. 


1657 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colo. 



















“Shrewd!” ejaculated Don Fuller. “Just 
plain business sense, I call it. Don’t you 
see, John, how a fellow’s got to know 
human nature and use a little foresight 
in business, whether dealing with niggers 
or financiers?” 

The cashier nodded his head. “Yes, sir; 
you're right.” 

Don Fuller picked up a pencil and 
scribbled the return message for the wait- 
ing messenger : 

“Can't deliver Jackson bitch before 
January fifteenth. Saw her work yester- 
day. She is better than last year. Letter 
follows. Fuller.’ 

When the messenger had departed, Don 
Fuller bade his cashier good night and 
strolled out of the bank, headed. for the 
town barber shop for his semi-weekly 
shave. 

(To be continued) 


SILVERTIPS OF GUACHACHILES 
(Continued from page 31) 


acted as a banderillero in the bull ring and 
knew how to dodge her paws. So we 
fought, she with her claws and paws, I 
with my knife. It was give and take. I 
cut and slashed and dodged. With one 
lucky slash I cut the tendons of her left 
paw, so that she could only strike but 
not tear with it. But she caught me on my 
left shoulder with her good paw, tearing 
off most of my shirt and leaving the 
muscles of my arm in strips. 

“Meantime I had stabbed her in her ribs 
and breast a number of times, and blood 
was streaming from her. But none of the 
cuts were deep enough; so they only made 
her fiercer. I was becoming desperate, as 
I felt my strength was nearly exhausted. 
She was as strong as ever. It seemed as if 
we'd fought for an hour, but perhaps it 
was not more than five minutes, and I was 
nearly gone. So I did the only trick left 
to me. With my knife held straight out, 
the haft solid against my breast, I ducked 
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under her outstretched arms and droye 
the blade through hide, bone and musele 
to her heart. She hugged me senseless as | 
stabbed her, but that only drove the knife 
deeper. 

“When the boys found me, I was af 
chewed up, covered with blood and up- 
conscious, with the bear lying stone-dead 
across my body. My knife had split her 
heart in two and was still sticking in the 
wound. That’s her hide you're sitting on 
It has been on my bed for three months, 
and will be for three months more before 
I can mount a horse again,” he concluded 
as he rolled another ‘cigarrillo. 

The bull-tailing frolic was over, and I 
went back to the ranch again. Although 
bears were giving me a wide berth, I was 
fortunate in sighting, at least, large game 
that is seldom seen by daylight except 
when treed by hounds. I twice got shots 
at full-grown cougars in broad daylight. 
One had just killed a six-point buck. The 
carcass was still warm when I spied the 
big cat washing his paws like a domestic 
house cat by the side of his kill. Flustered 
by such unusual luck, I didn’t aim at its 
head, which older hunters had told me 
was the surest shot, but aimed as if it 
were a deer, putting a 380-grain bullet 
behind its foreshoulder, a certain shot on 
deer but not so good on cougar. It gave no 
sign that it was hit, but sneaked away 
among the trees and rocks, looking back 
over its shoulder till it was out of sight. 

My dog, broken only to the blood trail 
of a deer, took the track, as it smelt of 
deer’s blood, and followed it several hun- 
dred yards. Then he stopped, growled and 
bristled up his back at the sight and smell 
of a pool of blood as big around as the 
crown of my hat, and came to heel, refus- 
ing to follow that strange scent any 
farther. A thin trail of blood led to the 
brink of El Arroyo del Diablo, a moun- 
tain torrent, swift and treacherous, and 
there the trail ended. 


HE second cougar I saw was preparing 

its bed on a sunny ridge by kneading 
the grass and leaves as a privileged pussy 
cat does when about to take a nap on 
its mistress’ bed. A meow of about forty 
tom-cat power called me to the spot, and 
again I aimed at the shoulder at 75 yards’ 
range. At the shot the cat made one leap 
of twenty or more feet and was gone, leav- 
ing no blood nor track that I could fol- 
low for more than a hundred yards over 
the hard ground. 

The white-rumped wild turkey ranged 
the country in droves of from a dozen 
to seventy-five or a hundred birds. They 
were far more wary and difficult of ap- 
proach than deer. To bag one adult gob- 
bler from the drove required more 
woodcraft and skill with the rifle than the 
shooting of four or five deer. However, 
now and then I made the grade, varying 
our menu of straight deer meat and tor- 
tillas with roast or broiled turkey breast. 
Those sportsmen who have mentioned with 
supercilious contempt “Mexican wild 
turkeys, so called” had evidently never 
had a chance to taste a slice off the breast 
of an eighteen- or twenty-pound white- 
rumped gobbler fattened on sweet acorns 
and broiled over a bed of hardwood coals. 

As I was losing hope of ever killing a 
bear my luck changed, and Dame Fortune, 
the fickle jade, concluded to smile on me 
and give me a chance to shoot a silvertip. 
Late. one evening I killed a fine buck for 
camp meat, just at the edge of the malpais 
in which Gorgonio and I had lost the trail 
of a bear that he had wounded some w eeks 
before. I hung the deer in a tree high 
enough to be out of reach of bobcats and 
foxes and left it to pack in the next day 
on a burro. 

When I came for it, there was no deer. 
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UMBRELLA TENT 
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Prices Reduced 37% 
New direct selling saves 37% on Stoll tents, beds, tables, stoves, 


chairs, etc. Quality and exclusive features have made Stoll" the 
National leader over ten years. You now get direct factory prices. 
Extra Special, high grade gasoline stove $2.95, full line house and 
porch awnet etc. All at big savings. Write today for big 


catalog. 





VENT PAL TENT, oom 


iced re: 
ably. DOUBLE VENTILATING ROOF. Write for tree catalogue 
samples and prices. 


12°COOLER 
~patented _. ~ 














MELLUS BROS. & CO. Inc. Since 190: 














305 East 4th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


for SERVICE insist 

on TENTS and 
AWNINGS 
finished with 











PATENTED 


“= Avatex 


ary ATEX treated fabric resists destructive mil- 
dew, permanently repels rain. No chalk, ochre 


or temporary “loading,” but real protection set in 
the fabric. Keeps canvas light, clean, greaseless, 
pliable, strong, SAFE from weather. Choice of Green, 
Grey, Khaki, or “natural” White tents; striped or 
plain awnings. Insist on Vivatex for dry, light, 
lasting tents and clean, long-lived awnings. Any 
dealer or maker. Write for descriptive folder. 

METAKLOTH COMPANY, Inc., Box 400 Lodi, N. J. 











na: O JOYZ pING BAG 
S WITH 

£/G//7NING 

FASTENER 








*" Patented * - 

The best—lightest—most reasonably priced 
Send for illustrated folder A-1 
LEIBOLD & CO. 

753 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Only $39.00 


<a For This Highest 

J Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, 
easy running, just the thing for camping, touring. 
Absolute money-back guarantee. Write for cat- 


alogue. 
BOWER MFG. CO. 
50 ADE ST. FOWLER, IND. 














The gambrel with which I had hung it 
over a stout limb was broken in the middle 
and thrown aside, showing that some 
powerful animal had pulled it down and 
carried it off. A plain trail, strewed with 
deer hair, led off among the rocks of the 
malpais. I took three cartridges from my 
belt and caught them between the fingers 
of my left hand, in a way not to interfere 
with handling the rifle. Then, with four 
shots ready for instant use, I followed the 
trail into the labyrinth of rock of all sizes 
|from that of a beer keg to a little red 
schoolhouse, which had rolled down through 
the ages from the beetling cliffs above. 
My nerves were tense and all my senses 
on the quiver as I followed on the track 
of the thief that had my deer. I expected 
to sight the marauder at any moment in 
the windings of the trail, at dangerously 
close quarters. I did not wish to meet the 
beast too close to shoot, where my knife 
would be my only weapon. I had no wish 
to imitate Dario Blanco. On entering an 
open place with but a few rocks, where 
I could see for fifty yards ahead up the 
mountainside, I felt easier. 


HERE, at the upper edge of the open- 

ing, was a big male silvertip, with the 
deer partly eaten. The bear was looking 
down at me with no friendly gaze. He was 
as big as a mule, but my first shot missed. 
The second was better, apparently strik- 
ing him right back of the shoulder. At 
the sting of the bullet, with a roar of rage 
and pain, he bit the wound and, standing 
up on his hind legs, gave vent to roars that 
echoed back from the cliffs above and 
around with double intensity. 

Then he charged. My third shot was a 
miss at thirty yards, but the empty shell 
|had scarcely struck the ground when my 
\last load was ready. I waited perhaps a 
second and a half to make sure of my 
aim. As he turned slightly to the left I 
fired. The ball crashed through his brain 
and he slumped down at my feet too dead 
to quiver. 

It was a two hours’ hard job to skin 
out the hide properly. I found that my 
second shot had bored him through and 
through back of the shoulder, but for some 
inexplicable reason the bullet had made a 
much smaller hole at the point of exit 
than at the point of entrance. The shot 
that stopped him had gone through his 
brain and lodged at the base of the left 
ear, flattening out to the size of a silver 
quarter. 

I returned proudly to the ranch with 
my trophy. After being stretched, dried 
and roughly tanned with wood ashes, it 
made a very acceptable addition to my bed, 
which had been merely a couple of pine 
logs squared off with an ax and laid to- 
gether, with a heavy Oregon woolen 
blanket laid over them in place of a spring 
mattress. 

Now I was satisfied and ready to return 
to the mining camp, to sleep in a softer 
bed, to do routine work and talk in my 
mother tongue to my compatriots, fortune- 
hunting exiles like myself. I had killed 
my grizzly alone and on foot, as many 
of our forebears did when the Far West 
was an untrodden wilderness. What more 
could I ask? 


SIERRA LUCK 
(Continued from page 27) 


with Fritz and me as to the location 
of camp. However, we stuck to our com- 
pass and, after what seemed an eternity, 
stumbled out on the old log road and were 
soon in camp. Grant came in soon. He’d 
seen another brown bear at close range, 
but no deer. 





It snowed and stormed all that day, 
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Alone With A 
oleman 


Sometimes a fellow likes to get off by himself 
in the woods. He finds his companionship in 
the solitude. And a faithful, welcome friend in 
his COLEMAN CAMP STOVE, This little 
roadside range deluxe will cook, fry, broil or 
roast anything his appetite craves, any time he 
wants it. “It’s the smooth way to rough it.” 


The Coleman makes and burns its own gas 
from regular gasoline. Hot blast starter brings 
it to full cooking heat in two minutes. Ready 
the instant he wants it—folds up out of the 
way when he doesn’t, 

The COLEMAN CampStove and the COLE* 
MAN Camp Lantern give a camper the two 
things he just can’t camp without—light and 


heat. Ask your dealer to put them through 
their paces for you. 


The Col: Motor Campers’ Manual is a 
big book full ofcamping lore... real inside stuff. 


A thin dime brings your copy. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 
General Offices: Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Factories: Wichita, Chicago, Toronto 

Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, 
(CS71) Los Angeles 































of Every Camper” 

oc =e -e e @ @ @ @ 

THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

(Address Nearest Office, Camping Dept. FD71 
Sure, send me a copy of the Coleman 


Motor Campers’ Manual. Here’s 10 
cents and my dealer’s name. 
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The Government 
picked this watch 


DUSTPROOF 
MOISTUREPROOF CASE 
17 JEWEL 
SHOCKPROOF 
MOVEMENT 


RADIUM 












CURVED BACK 
UGS THE WRIST 


EASY GRIP 


SECOND HAND FOR 
TIMING PURPOSES 


\. 
Sold DIRECT! 10 Days’ FREE Trial! 


]LLINOIS Watch Co.'s remarkable creation—the “SPORTSMAN” 


Military Strap Watch. The l Government during the World 
War requested the entire output of these Watches because they were 
conceded best. Genuine Ruby Jewels—not 7, not 15, BUT 17 Jewels 
for PRECISION! Double strength mainspring; wheels, plates, escape- 
ments, secret process tempered to abeorb shocks. Owners say it is:— 


“ABSOLUTELY SHOCK-PROOF” 


PORTSMEN. Business men, Professional men, Aviators are amazed 
at its marvelous performance. ‘Terrific drives down the fairway; 
smashes on the tennis court; intense heat or cold do not affect its time- 
keeping. Hagdsome Case.—DUST-PROOF! MOISTURE-PROOF! 


Radium numerals glow time vividly. A timepiece you'll be proud of. List 


$3650 


price $50.00. Our special “*Direct-by-Mail” price $36.50. 
with costly Mesh Strap INCLUDED FREE! 
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Mesh Strap FREE! 


Clever one-piece Mesh Strap that slips on and 
ef and over and up the hand in a “jiffy”. No 
old style prong buckle to fumble with—to slip 
out of hand, causing re: 
and adds smart note. GIVEN with ench 
Strap Wateh, to make hundreds of new friends! 
This Gift Offer good only for LIMITED timel 


Order AT ONCE! 
Tens of thousands are buying on this 


plan;—We ask for NO 3} 
udeancel NOTHING on Delivery! 
: me f See it! Test it! Wear it! for 10 dave 
Py. ° ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


" pleased, MONTH we Plan: 
Geduct $3°S0 “and send Check of Money Order s 3 4 





Showing how Watch is 
slipped up forr-arm « . « 
out of harm's way 














tor $33. Otherwise return it. Order NOW at this 
Special Price! 


| SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 
Importers, Exporters, International Mail-Order House 
365 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 
Sole Distributors of Illinois **Sporteman”™ 
Gentiomen—llease send $56.50 Illinois “Sporteman™ Strap 1 
Watch with FREE Mesh Strap for 10 Days Trial on your | 
ne 


“No money in AdvanceNeo money on Delivery” Pla 
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city STATE 
Clip and mail this Conpon NOW. If a new customer please 
tell us something about yourself, We will appreciate 
and respect the information. THANK YOU, F. 8. 7-29 ! 
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that night, and the next day. We stayed 
snugly in the cabin and had venison in 
every conceivable form. But with our 
comfort, we were a bit worried. We were 
just forty-six miles of narrow mountain 
roads away from civilization. Grant had 
known automobiles to be snowed in all 
winter here, and since we had no hanker- 
ing for an experience of that kind we 
decided to pull out at the first opportunity 
and postpone the bear hunt a year. 

Next morning it had stopped snowing, 
although threatening still, and with many 
regrets we packed up and began the long 
grind back to civilization. Just before we 
leit, Fritz pointed to a giant sugar-pine 
near camp. “See that tree, guy? Well, 
next year I'm coming back and nail that 
brown bear's hide to it.” 


THE GLORY OF THE SALT 
(Continued from page 25 


Then he was checked and began to cir- 
cle. Far out, there was a splash—we could 
not see him—as he came to the top to bore 
downward and “nod,” in a vain effort to 
shake the hook. Then he came toward me 
with a great rush, and I took in the slack 
as fast as possible. 

“Is he off?” whispered Boaty. 

The line tightened and I struck again. 
Away... away... away, as far and 
as fast and as strong as on that first swift 
rush. 

“That's the biggest fish hooked on this 
trip,” said P. C, 

I thought of my largest—forty-two 
pounds. Yes, this was a larger, fiercer and 
stronger fish. 

When I checked that second rush I felt 
sure of him. “Here comes the prize win- 
ner!” I cried, exerting the full leverage 
of the spring-butt to turn him. 

Then he came toward me again, and I 
could not take in the slack. 

“An old story,” you say. Perhaps so; 
and he did get away. No human being 
could have kept that line tight. He was an 
old warrior, victor of many battles, the 
survival of the fittest. 

“Good-by, Gunga Din,” I sighed, 
thinking of that blank affidavit as I reeled 
in and rebaited my hook. 

I'll never know how big he was. A rela- 
tively small channel bass will surprise 
you at times with his ability to take out 
line. But that is one of the glories of the 
salt. On every trip there will be one or 
more big ones that get away, and you 
will never know how big they were. They 
don’t get smaller in the telling, either. 

My only word of advice: don’t go with- 
out an extra line. 


“In thy arms I lie, O Sea, 

Hating Thee and Loving Thee, 

Wanton jade in green and blue 

Treacherous in every hue, 

Back I push Thee from my shore, 

Evermore and evermore. 

Yet God wedded Thee and me— 

Hold me closer—closer, Sea— 

I shall die in loving Thee.” 
—lrederic Arnold Kummer 


BAGGING A BENGAL TOM-CAT 
(Continued from page 35) 

heavy jungle where the big tiger had 

passed along. When, on the way back to 

camp, we found fresh tiger spoor on still 

another trail within a kilometer of camp, 

my hope began to rise again. 

I still wanted to get an elephant, too, 
and my leave was fast drawing to a close; 
but the guide said there was very little 
chance of finding a tusker, and from my 
experience farther northwest the year 
betore I knew that extremely few Indian 
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elephants carry good ivory. I thought pos- 
sibly the Frenchman wanted the tusker 
and the ivory himself; so I offered him 
a hundred piastres bonus plus the valye 
of the ivory if I got a tusker. But for 
some reason, he wasn’t at all interested 
in getting me near an elephant, and we 
only made a very desultory hunt for them 
down in the giant-palm jungle to south- 
ward. 

We found no fresh spoor at all here, 
and the guide said the herd had 
probably leit the country for the time 
being and that there were no tuskers in 
this herd, anyway. That ended my ele- 
phant hunt. 

The water throughout the district where 
we had been hunting for the last several 
weeks was simply -undrinkable unless 
brewed into a weak tea. And to a con- 
firmed and finical tea-guzzler, the result- 
ing swill was horrible—simply ghoulish, 
Consequently, I had kept myself on star- 
vation rations of liquid, and had eaten 
very little else but meat, morning night 
and noon. 

More or less naturally, I began to 
have the “misery” in my liver. One 
night, when the. sergeant announced 
that the torches were lit and the bull- 
cart ready to start, I was feeling too sick 
to go out, but told him to go on himself 
if he cared to. 

The night’s hunt had so far been un- 
successful and the sergeant had got al- 
most back to camp along toward three 
o'clock in the morning; but he hated to 
come back without fresh meat, and he 
kept turning his light from side to side 
of the trail in the vain hope of getting 
a deer yet. For an instant the beam shone 
straight ahead down the trail, and there, 
almost on top of them, quietly came a 
tremendous tiger! 


KNEW that something unusual had 

happened or the sergeant would never 
have wakened me. Filipinos are  super- 
stitious about wakening any one sud- 
denly. He was so excited he could barely 
talk. “Sir, I have miss a tiger!” he gasped. 
“A few step more—he would have kill us 
all! I see him, sir, maybe ten step away 
down de trail! Vesus:/Maria! He come 
quiet, sir! I have no time for aim. I shoot. 
He make one big jump into jungle. He 
look about tall like pony, sir! /l’algame 
Dios!” 

He had at least had the passable luck 
to miss the tiger cleanly. If he had wound- 
ed the beast, he and the two Mois would 
doubtless have been painstakingly mauled, 
if not masticated. But why, in the name of 
the great Diana, had I lain in bed, nursing 
my liver, on the only night when I might 
have looked a raw tiger in the eye at 
ten yards? 

Next morning I woke feeling worse 
than I have ever felt in my life; but I 
dragged myself out to stalk the baits, 
riding my little pony as near as I dared. 
Every step the horse took hurt my liver, 
but walking afoot was worse; the slightest 
jar was agony. 

First I went to the freshest bait, the 
banteng which the guide had shot a day 
or so before; but I did not really expect 
to catch Felix at his breakfast. I had 
grown cynical by this time, and almost 
hopeless of bagging a tiger; but I still 
got high blood-pressure every time I 
sneaked up to a bait. The great striped 
beast might be there! Would I be man 
enough, though, to hold steadily and get 
him; or would I miss again, as I had 
the leopard and the great bull gaur—or 
perhaps wound him and get well mauled 
for my pains? 

As usual, he wasn’t there. But Great 
Guns! Look what he had done to that 
banteng a few hours before! He had taken 
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For Snake Bite 
ANTI-VENOM 
Is a Doctor in Your Pocket! 


This treatment is an absolute antidote for the 
venom of ALL poisonous snakes, if used promptly 
and according to directions. Easily carried in the | 











pocket, ready for instant use. 


ANTI- 
VENOM 
Outfit 
consists of: 
Hypodermic 
Syringe and 
needle, injec- 
tion tablets, 
solution vial, 
heart stimu- 
lant tablets, 
ligature for 
making tour- 
niquet and 
complete di- 
rections; all 
packed in a 
strong nickel- 
plated case 
about the size 
of an ordi- 
nary cigarette 
box. Sent pre- 





teipt of $2.50. 


THE MONARCH DRUG CO. 


San Diego, California 
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Commodore Byrd’s Expedition 
wires for 


FIALA SLEEPING BAGS 


“Send to me, care expedi- 
tion Dunedin, NZ, 2 sleeping 
suits, 2 combinations, J sleep- 
ing bags. Shipment Rush.”’ 

Scientifically Correct—Warm, 


Light Weight—Sanitary. Best 
for outdoor sleeping. Tour and 
Camp. 


Mirakel 7X-6 oz. Vest Pocket, 
Prism Binoculars  ....ccccccccscsseess $35 


Hensoldt New ‘“‘Dialyt’’—6x30....$58 
Zeiss ~— Angle ‘‘Deltrentis’’ 
—3 $66 


——_ iat 3 2s 
catalog Fiala ‘“‘Miniature’’ 8x24; 10 oz. $34 
. No better gjass made for the money. 
Sports Compass—L.uminous Dial $3.50 


A. FIALA, 25 Warren St., N. Y. C. 





» Trailer Only $38.50 
Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring 
Draw Bar—Automobile con- 
struction throughout. 








We also sell all kinds 
of trailer _— 
te for circular today 


STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
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the thousand-pound animal and wrapped 
it around the tree like a dog would a rat. 
The steel cable held, but the great cat 
had almost pulled the banteng’s head off 
trying to drag it away. Unable to do this, 
the tiger had wrenched great hunks of 
flesh out of the hind quarters and made 
a heavy meal. 

But I was very skeptical. In the last 
month I had put out fourteen baits, had 
had five tigers “bite” at night, and had 
spent day after insufferable day sitting 
from dawn to dark near by waiting for 
the tiger to come back—afraid to move 
lest I ‘make a noise and prevent his com- 
ing. This would be the same old tale, but 
I'd try it till noon, anyway; so I sat down 
in the middle of my fake-bush again, with 
the ants and mosquitoes and centipedes. 
The bait lay just across the old timber- 
trail from me in the midst of a dark, 
cool patch of vine-tangled jungle. 

Same old business. I nodded off a few | 
seconds, only to wake with a start. Was | 
that a throaty cough off to my right? I | 





held my aching head in the earnest en- 
deavor to keep the blinking thing from 
splitting on me. Out of the corner of my 
eye, I caught the sudden movement of a 
leaf. Was that—? No, damn it! That 
wasn't! Probably a bird. I'd go home in 
another week without a trophy to my 
name more formidable than an evil-smell- 
ing civet-cat. I'd go back to camp at 
noon when the guide was to bring my 
lunch. 

He and the coolies arrived at about 
eleven with my chow, but no pony. I 
couldn’t eat the chow, but had a strong 
desire to eat the guide for not bringing 
the pony. I didn’t think the tiger would | 
come back any more than the others had, | 
and I was in no condition to shoot straight 
if he did; but I was too weak and wabbly 
to foot it back to camp. So I told the 
guide to bring my pony early that eve- 
ning, and then got back behind the palm- 


| leaves and doggedly sat. 





About one forty-five, as I happened to 
look up between dozes, I thought I saw | 
the bushes move about seventy-five yards 
back in the jungle from the dead banteng. | 
Of course, it was nothing; tigers never 
came back. I kept watching the spot, 
however, and presently I saw something 
flicker above the bushes like a butterfly’s 
wing—or a tiger's ear. I was still a hope- 
iul fool, and kept watching. 


MINUTE later the bushes very de- 

cidedly moved. Then Lord Bengal 
himself strode majestically out toward me. 
My heart nearly stopped! My head almost 
burst! On he came toward the bait and 
my hiding place, the tremendous muscles 
of his powerful shoulders knotting and 
crawling under the beautiful stripes. He 
stopped some five yards from the banteng. 
Did he smell me? He stood, turning his 
massive head from side to side, proudly 
looking things over. He had owned that 
jungle for generations. 





I had missed that beautiful leopard and 
the biggest bull gaur on earth. Would I 


| now miss this King of the Jungle? I was 





easing the rifle into place carefully lest 
he see the movement. I wouldn’t aim at | 
him, I'd aim at his eye. No wounded tigers 
for me! I'd murder or miss him. I started 
squeezing the trigger. Saw I was looking 
to right of, instead of through, the rear 
sight. Took a new breath, and again 
started my squeeze. He stood with his 


| head heid high, looking down the trail 


toward camp— 

The rifle bellowed and kicked; but in 
spite of the terrific recoil, I saw the 
monarch crumple. One massive front paw 
rose up, and I feared he was only stunned. 
I tore through the palm-leaves and 

(Continued on page 113) 












Free as 


an Kagle! 


OAR away on your swift Harley- 
Davidson! Race with the wind 
—whir over hills—flash down the 
straightaways — free as an eagle! 


All roads beckon to you. Jump 
into the saddle and See America! 
Cities, mountains, lakes, seashores 
— just choose your route for a 
glorious vacation and Go THERE! 
Forget the cost — the upkeep of 
a Harley-Davidson is only a cent 
or two per mile. 


See your local dealer today—look 
over the Big Twin shown above, 
and our wonderful “45” Twin at 
only $290 f. 0. b. factory, and our 
Singles at $235 and $255. Ask 
about his Pay-As-You-Ride Plan. 


Mail the Coupon for litera- 
ture that illustrates our 
complete line. 


Ride a 


HARLEY-DAvIDSON 


| HARLEY. DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 





! 
; Dept. F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
H Interested in your motorcycles, 
; Send literature. 
1 Name 
Address 





1 My age is (J 12-15 years [J 16-19 years 
(0 20-30 years [] 31 years and up. 
Check Your Age Group. 
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DANGEROUS GUNS? 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HE gun illustrated herewith is ad- 

mittedly a freak. It belongs to the 

president of the Ithaca Gun Co., 

and was designed by him some 
twenty years ago to meet his personal 
needs. 

His hobby, when the snows lay deep 
on the Cayuga hills, is fox hunting. The 
terraine does not permit riding to hounds, 
so they keep the pests down pursuing them 
afoot in the good old Yankee fashion. Fox 
hunting of this kind implies many a weary 
tramp from one runway to another. Shots 
are few but miles are plentiful. 

So he figured that he wanted a light 
gun—light as he could make it and yet 
powerful enough to kill a 
tough “old dog” at long 
range. What matter if it 
did kick like a mule! He 
probably would not shoot 
more than a couple of shots 
a day, and who ever noticed 
the recoil of a gun after 
sitting shivering and strain- 
ing his ears for hours be- 

a the returning music of 

the hounds gave warning of 
Reynard’s approach. 

When you finally spy 
him trotting down a hedge 
row with an occasional toss 
of his head to gauge his 
lead of the hounds in the ruck, the cold 
is forgotten. The blood pulses through 
your veins! 

Who is so blasé about his shooting, 
that he notices the kick of a gun, on any 
kind of game—for a few shots? 

In brief, this weird weapon is a 12 
bore with 24 inch barrels, weighing with 
the sling strap and swivels, just six 
pounds and three ounces—as you see he 
built it with a skeleton stock (though » 
many ounces could have been saved b 
hollowing out the butt). He dispensed w ith 
the top rib, using in its place, a bottom rib 
sunk between the barrels to which he 
attached a short sight ramp at the muzzle 
and a corresponding ramp sloping in the 
opposite direction at the breech to finish 
up the end of the extension lug. 

The fact that he has used it ever since, 
despite the splendid factory at his dis- 
posal, should testify to the satisfaction 
which his blunderbuss has afforded him. 
While it is an extreme case, it neverthe- 
less supports my sentiments. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
fellow who carried a 7% pound gun for 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











upland shooting because he said a 6% 
pound one kicked too much, was robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

Readers of my observations on gunnery 
are aware that I am a persistent advocate 
of the moderate weight shotgun. As our 
game becomes scarcer and we have to 
go farther afield for it, I would “a heck 
of a sight” rather take a wallop on the 
shoulder a dozen times a day, than lug 


This freak Ithaca is a real featherweight 


an additional pound of metal for twenty 
miles. 

Yet it would appear from the cumber- 
some guns we encounter in the hands of 
most of our sportsmen, that the majority 
do not agree with me. This might be due 
to an old-fashioned precedent and a lack 
of thought applied to our changing con- 
ditions. But I think it is to a greater 
extent caused by the time-honored prac- 
tice of rushing home from the shop with 
a new weapon, to test its pattern on the 
barn door or on tin cans thrown in the 
air. While this is a fairly satisfactory 
way of learning how the gun is bored, 
it is a very unfair way to judge recoil. 
Any shotgun kicks like a new recruit 
when we shoot it in cold blood at a 
stationary target. Even on clay pigeons 
the recoil is noticeably severe, hence the 
heavy guns and light loads used. But 
let the mark be a woodcock or a grouse 
and who notices it? 

If we had a chance to shoot our guns 
hot as our grandsires did, there might be 
some argument for heavy weapons, for 
when one fires a sufficient number of 
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shots to badly bruise his shoulder, or cause 
a headache, recoil becomes a serious con- 
sideration. But the only upland birds on 
which we have a chance to use up a 
fair number of shells are quail, doves and 
possibly snipe—for all of which we have 
no need of a charge heavier than a trap 
load. 

Even for the average duck shooter, I 
doubt the desirability of really heavy 
guns. The misses we make are usually 
low and behind and these faults are al- 
ways augmented by a ponderous weapon. 

To back my argument, I have harped 
on the use of much lighter weapons in 
England and her Colonial possessions 
throughout the world than we _ usually 
encounter here. Their normal game gun 
weighs, as a general thing, in the neighbor- 
hood of about 6% to 6% pounds. 

When they “talk of a 
featherweight 12 bore, they 
mean a 534 pound weapon 
for an extra light load as 
built by John Dickson and 
Son of Edinburgh, Lewis 
of Birmingham and others 
who specialize in them. 
Such freaks of course have 
no place here for our wild 
strong game, in fact there 
is no reason for one in any 

case, as a_ sound little 
20 bore will handle an 
equally heavy charge. 

Two of my contempo- 
raries who look with dis- 

favor upon the light 12 bore claim that 
they are unsafe for use in this country, 
as the average man over here insists on 
using 234 inch shells with a strong ten- 
dency towards the use of heavy charges 
of progressive powder for all forms of 
upland shooting. “Attention should be 
drawn to the fact that these European 
game guns of 6% pounds weight are 
bored for a 2% inch case and proved 
for use with 3 drams of powder and 

ts ounces of shot are developing 
much less pressure than our standard 
American loads.” 


T should be quite obvious to any one 
I that the use of 234 inch shells in 2% 
inch chambers is not a practice to be 
recommended. It not only greatly in- 
creases the recoil, but puts a severe strain 
on the action of the gun. In the case of 
cheaply constructed weapons, it might be 
positively dangerous, due to the increased 
pressure involved. 

3ut to imply that any 634 pound gun is 
unsafe with such charges is errant non- 
sense. It depends a lot on the gun. 
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I have been using 634 pound guns bored 
with 234 inch chambers for fifteen years, 
and for the last five, except on an oc- 
casional day with rail birds or quail, I 
have used nothing but the standard Oval 
powder loads. The use of these powerful 
loads has been augmented by my par- 
ticipation in the field trials, where long 
shots must frequently be taken. At these 
meets, the gun will use a great deal more 
ammunition in the course of a day than 
in normal shooting. Towards the end of 
the afternoon, the pounding might become 
noticeable to one who had not become 
used to it. Yet I believe, that the ad- 
ditional weight of a 7% pound gun car- 
ried at the ready all day long, would 
have a far worse effect upon his mark- 
manship. At any rate, I am associated 
with a coterie of sportsmen favoring light 
guns, who, I am quite sure, shoot a great 
many more shells at game in the course 
of a year than the average enthusiastic 
hunter. Their little guns, however, show 
no sign of weakening. 

By way of refuting the assertion that 
such guns are necessarily dangerous, I 
am pleased to note that the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., makers of the B. S. A. 
shotgun, have just brought out a new 
model with twenty-five inch full choke 
barrels bored with 234 inch chambers 
and weighing but 6% pounds. The 
B. S. A., incidentally, is probably the only 
machine-made double gun in England that 
is worthy of note. 

Does not this prove that such guns 
are not impractical or necessarily dan- 
gerous? I am anxious to know just how 
my contemporaries will answer this. 


ERE is no high-grade, hand-made 

weapon, product of a small staff of 
skilled craftsmen, whereby my contem- 
poraries can hedge and say that it was all 
special work and cost more than the aver- 
age man can afford to pay. It is the prod- 
uct of a factory making guns as we make 
them here—making guns which, by the 
way, I must admit do not compare in 
workmanship with our own. excellent 
machine-made shotguns, from what I have 
seen of them. 

Surely our makers can produce just 

as safe a gun as any can abroad. And they 
do. The president of the Ithaca Gun 
Company told me that they produced a 
lot of 6% pound 12 bores, when 
they brought out their new model. 
This gun, because of its lighter frame, 
permits a considerable reduction in 
weight. But they could not readily dis- 
pose of them. Too many people gave 
them the first test with duck loads on the 
barn door and were immediately dis- 
couraged. 
_ This B. S. A. 234 inch chamber gun, 
is not intended for loads lighter than ours. 
While the English use lighter loads nor- 
mally than we do, when they use a 234 
chamber, they mean heavy loads—and 
their heavy loads are all that the name 
implies. This gun was designed to meet 
the requirements of the chaps who go out 
for what they call “a bit of rough shoot- 
ing,” which nearly approaches our own 
conditions. 

For my duck shooting this season, I 
used a 7 pound 2 ounce double gun with 
30 inch barrels, and shot from it about 
two thousand rounds. While in Saskatch- 
ewan on several occasions, I used up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty rounds in 
a day trying to kill high ducks on a pass. 
The way that gun would pull them down 
when I occasionally got the proper lead, 
was nobody’s business. 

There was one old buck of the Sioux 
tribe on a neighboring reservation, who 
used to come over and sit on the pass 
with me, He was one of the original band 
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Another World’s Record 


with Kleanbore 


350 Consecutive Bulls-eyes 


HE bulls-eye shown above illustrates one of the most 
Get Official World’s Records ever made with a 
.22 rifle. It is a composite of 175 similar bulls-eyes at which 
Mr. Edson Klinkel shot in the Ohio Rifle League Shoot at 
Columbus, Ohio, putting two shots on each—350 shots in 
a 44-inch circle at fifty feet, under strict match regulations, 
with Remington Kleanbore Cartridges. Mr. Klinkel shot 
Kleanbore afl winter without cleaning his rifle. 


This record caps the climax of an indoor shooting season 
in which Remington Ammunition won almost every impor- 
tant match. Here is a summary of reports compiled by the 
National Rifle Association on 35 rifle and pistol matches. 


Ammunition No. of Shooters No. of Ists 
Remington 378 23 
“First Competitive Ammunition 175 - 
Second “ ” 154 4 
Third “ ° 83 1 
Fourth “ ° 78 2 
TOTALS 868 35 


In some of these matches most of the first five places were 
won with Kleanbore. But the fact that Remington took 23 
of the 35 firsts against 5 for the nearest competitor, is con- 
clusive evidence that Kleanbore Cartridges are more accu- 
rate than any others. 

And besides being the most accurate and dependable, 
Kleanbore Cartridges protect the inside of the barrel from 
rust, corrosion, pitting and leading. They keep your rifle 
accurate. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 
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POPULAR 


“The loads they’re all shooting” | | 








THE DEFIANCE 






HESE DAYS 

nearly everybody 
is shooting the De- 
fiance. It’s one of the 
most popular shells in 
the country. Hard on 
game and “‘clays’’, 
easy on the bank-roll 
—that’s the Defiance. 
You’d hardly believe 
so good a smokeless 
shell could be bought 
for so little money. 12, 
16, 20 gauges. Loads 
for trap and field use. 


UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
118 Broadway, New York 
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SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 
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! which crossed the border in Canada after 


the Custer fight and must have been at 
least seventy years of age. He was a 
nice old chap, with a ready smile on his 
wrinkled old face and a rare sense of 
humor, which surprised me. He would 
always begin with the declaration that 
he had only two or three shells. After I 
had given him a half dozen, with which 
he never managed to hit anything, I would 
tell him I would give him ducks instead. 
This was quite satisfactory and he would 
retrieve my birds in return. 

The first time I saw his old Harrington 


1929 


and Richardson single barrel, rusted he. 
yond recognition and tied together with 
hay wire, I feared to give him a high 
velocity load expecting any moment to see 
his head blown off ; but it w asn’t, and 
every time the old gun would set him 
back, he would grunt and remark with 
a grin—"“Om! Good cartridges, kick um 
good!” 

I rather guess that some of our six 
dollar guns were not as bad as they were 
painted, or our Oval powder loads are 
not as rough on a rusty old gas pipe 
as they are supposed to be. 


THE WEAPONS USED BY AFRICAN AND INDIAN 


BIG GAME HUNTERS 
By Denis D. Lyell 


HEN reading some book on sport 

and travel, it has always interested 
me to know what weapons the author 
used, and I have no doubt that many 
others have also been curious on the same 
point. 

The gradual advance from old muzzle 
loaders to the breech loader “Express”, 
both regulated for black powder, to be 
succeeded by the smaller bores shooting 
nitro powders and metal covered bullets, 
is a wonderful record of ingenious re- 
search. The inventive gunmaker seldom 
had the chance of trying out the new 
things in the field so he had to depend 


a 
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weapon until one day it burst, without, 
however, injuring the hunter. 

In those days, bullets were hardened 
for penetrative qualities by a dding some 
tin or pewter to the lead. The main rea- 
son why the projectiles did not kill well 
was that too small charges of powder 


were used to drive the bullets in a 
satisfactory manner. No doubt, if suf- 


ficient hardening material was left out, 
the soft lead balls flattened out on hard 
bones and tough muscles. 

A contemporary of Gordon-Cumming’s 
was that splendid hunter, William Cotton 
Oswell. As he did most of his hunting 





“7 Ym buffalo killed i in Rostherne Rhodesia by Mr. Lyell 


on the reports he got from the sportsmen 
who used the weapons on the larger and 
more dangerous game, until gradually im- 
provements were made through the advice 
obtained from hunters. 

The old hunters in Africa and India 
were much handicapped in having to use 
muzzle loading, rifled or smooth-bored 
weapons with inadequate charges of pow- 
der. These lacked efficient penetration, 
and “to kill an animal like an elephant, 
I have read of an enormous number of 
shots being fired before the poor beast 
was dispatched. 

Gordon-Cumming, “on occasions, put 
quite fifty bullets into a bull elephant 
before he killed it. I have read of a case 
when a sick elephant in a menagerie was 
to be destroyed by a company of soldiers. 
They fired several hundreds of shots into 
the unfortunate beast before it expired. 
That was probably due to a lack of knowl- 
edge regarding the vital spots, as well as 
a lack of killing power in the charges 
used in their antiquated muskets. 

Roualeyn Gordon-Cumming mainly 
used three double barrelled rifles made by 
Purdey, Moore, and Dickson of Edin- 
burgh, and the latter was his favorite 


on horseback and rode his game to close- 
quarters, he gave up the use of a rifled 
weapon, as he found the bullets would 
not ram home. He used instead a double 
10 gauge Purdey smooth-bore, made extra 


heavy for ball. This gun weighed ten 
pounds, and Oswell shot an immense 
number of elephants, rhinoceroses, and 


buffaloes with it, besides other game such 
as lions and antelopes. 

Oswell for a time travelled with Dr. 
David Livingstone and it was really his 
expedition which discovered Lake Ngami 
in Southeastern Africa. At that time, the 
country round the lake was full of great 
game. Other companions of Oswell’s 
were Capt. Vardon and Mr. Murray, both 
well-known sportsmen of these old days. 

The first man to use “Express” charges 
in rifles was Samuel Baker (afterwards 
Sir Samuel), who used an _ immense 
weapon weighing twenty-two pounds 
shooting 16 drams of powder and a half- 
pound shell. Even Baker found this too 
lusty a tool and I do not think he was 
very fond of it. He mentions using 8 
bores regulated for 14 drams of black 
powder, but his favorite rifle in his latter 
days was a double .577 “Express” by 
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Holland and Holland. The cartridge took , 
6 drams of powder and a 648 grain bullet 
of either soft or hard lead according to 
the amount of penetration required. 

This weapon weighed 11% pounds, and 
in a hot country on bad ground it must 
have taken a strong man to handle it 
efficiently. 

Sir Samuel Baker had a poor opinion 
of rifles such as the .303, but he never 
used them much, as he was a believer in 
the older weapons. 

That fine African hunter and writer, 
F. C. Selous, began his sporting career 
by using single 4 gauge smooth bores, | 
called by the South African Dutch, 
“Roers”, These guns were usually over- | 
loaded and kicked like mules, for they 
were very light for their calibre. He 
lived to use the black-powder “Expresses,” 
and latterly various high velocity rifles. 

Among the “Express” types, for many 
years his favorite rifle was a .461 single 
falling block made by George Gibbs of 
Bristol. I possess many letters from him, 
and in them he mentions such weapons 
as .303 and .375 singles by Holland and 
Holland. He also shot with that fine little 
weapon, the old pattern .256 Mannlicher, 
used with clips, instead of the .256 Mann- 
licher-Schonauer, which being regulated 
for a rimless cartridge, is often used with 
chargers. 

Selous told me that had he possessed 
a small bore nitro rifle such as a .256 or a 
303 in his younger days when he was 
making a business of elephant hunting, 
he would have shot three times as many 
animals as he did with his old 4 bore 
muzzle loaders. I have little doubt he 
would have done so. 

For brain shots at elephants, nothing 
can beat a .256 or .275 rifle used, of course, 
with solid sheathed bullets, as penetra- 
tion is the chief desideratum. 


NOTHER hunter of the greatest ex- 

perience in elephant shooting was the 

late Arthur H. Neumann. He began by 

using a double 10 bore Holland breech- 

loader, and a .577 “Express” by Gibbs; 

until he tried a .303 rifle of the military 
type and a .256 rifle. 

Afterwards he got a double .450 cordite 
rifle and with it and the .303 shot some 
very large tuskers. During his hunting 
career, I think he probably killed more 
elephants than any man who ever lived, 
and although there is no record of his 
bag I fancy it was from 800 to 1,000 of 
these fine animals. 

He was once knocked down by an ele- 
phant cow, and being many miles from 
medical aid, he had to rest for several 
months before he recovered from his in- 
juries. This accident was caused by the 
faulty action of the magazine of his .303 
rifle. Neumann was one of the first men 
to prove how easy it was to kill elephants, 
rhinos, and other big game with these 
small bore nitro rifles and what makes 
them so efficient on large, and heavy boned 
game is their marvellous penetration. 

One of the best hunters of African 
elephants is Sir Alfred Sharpe who is 
still alive. He began with heavy 8 bore 
breechloaders, and the .577 Express; but 
has shot many elephants with high veloc- 
ity rifles such as the .350 Rigby-Mauser, 
cH and .333 Jeffery Mausers, and the 


He is a great believer in the magazine 
action as opposed to double barrelled 
weapons which I thoroughly agree with. 
With the magazine, one has usually five 
shots and this surplus above the double 
is often of the greatest use in a tight 
corner. Doubles are apt to get a bit of 
leaf, twig or grass into the action, and 
Jam. It is best when using such a weapon 
to have the old-fashioned pull to the side 
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possesses that unmistakable mark of quality and 
fineness found in every Colt Arm. Built on the 


-45 Automatic Government Model frame, this 
new arm brings a new measure of reliability and 
safety to the man who hunts or traps, the explor- 
er and the target shooter. All of the famous Colt 
safety devices are embodied in this remarkable 
arm, together with the arched housing, checked 
trigger and a magazine holding nine cartridges. 
The .38 Colt Automatic cartridge, unsurpassed 
in power and 1190 feet per second velocity, is 


Colt’s Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
sae pean in forming 
or joining a ver Club. 

Colt’s new Catalog No. 41 is the 
most com Fire Arms Man- 


here given its due in an arm that bids fair to set 
new records, on the range, in the woods... as 


well as in popularity. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Speedy Relief 


Mosauito, Insect 
7 | Bites / 


Heals Poison Ivy, too. 

If you want real comfort on 
your outing trips this Sum- 
mer— include pure cooling 
liquid D.D.D. in your equip- 
ment. This healing antiseptic 
quickly takes the sting and 
burn out of Summer skin 
troubles. Sunburn, a, 

ashes, Pimples, Insect bites, 
ties: . PoisonlvysoonyieldtoD.D.D. 
This international prescription created by Dr. D. D. 
Dennis penetrates the skin, soothing and calming 
the irritated tissues. Stops itching instantly. Clear, 
greaseless and stain] dries up almost immedi- 
ately. Be sure to take D.D.D. with you on your 
vacation trip. One bottle will prove the merits of 
this famous antiseptic or your money back. 35c, 60c 
and $1.25 Sizes. At all druggists—or send direct to— 
D.D.D. Laboratories—J-293 Lincoln Way, Batavia, Ill, 
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FALL HUNTING 
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Your success this fall depends largely on 
your rifle. Whether you have a G. & H. mag- 
num or one of our restocked Springfields, you 
know that part of your equipment is perfect. 
Rifles made in all calibers from .22 to .505— 
Also double rifles. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 


Makers of Fine Guns—Sportsmen’s Equipment 


202 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
One block from Grand Central Terminal 
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The World Famous 


Wweac. Scott 





HUNTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 


4 universally-famous ‘Monte Carlo B”’, many 
time winner of the Grand Prix-Monte Carlo, 
the world’s most outstanding shooting event—the 
Premier’, unquestionably the most superior of 
British Hand Made Guns—the excellent “‘Propri- 
etary Grade” Guns, unequalled in the lower priced 
English fleld—are just a few of the many famous 
guns made by W. & C. Scott to fill the sportsman’s 
many gun requirements. 


When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 





To DeveloggYour Marksmanship 
W. & C. Scott make the famous Webley 
Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for — practice. 
Two grades, either 1.77 22 cal., 
Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. 


See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Send for our new 1929 128-page, fully 
illustrated cataloy No. 10 of European- 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25c in stamps, coin, check or money orde Tr. 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 























A. F. STOEGER, Inc 
(at 42ndSt.), New York 


509 Fifth Ave. 





Tom KINNEY, veteran Kansas cports- 
man, says a hard shooting Lefever is 
just the gun for the tough Jackrabbit 


of the West. Lefever Single ham- 
merless shotguns @ $16.00and $35.00, 
double hammerless @ $28.25 


Catalogue Free 
“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever”’ 
Lefever Arms Co. Box 14 Ithaca, N. Y. 
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lever fitted, as so much more force can 
be used with it than in top, side, or bot- 
tom snap levers. Hammerless rifles should 
also always be fitted with a non-automatic 
safety bolt, which means that the locks 
of the weapon are always in the firing 
position after loading. 

The late Major C. H. Stigand was an 
excellent hunter and also a most obser- 
vant naturalist. 

His favorite rifle was a .256 old type 
Mannlicher by Jeffery, and he once used 
during an elephant hunting trip in the 
Congo Free State a double high velocity 

450; but told me he much preferred his 
2 256. He had three most marvellous es- 
capes from first a black rhino, then a 
lion, and afterwards an elephant, and I 
do not know of another. hunter who suf- 
fered so much and still kept his nerve. 
He was killed in a native rising in the 
Southern Sudan in 1919, much to the 
regret of his many friends. 

In my mention of the late Arthur H. 
Neumann, I wrote that he probably had 
killed about 1,000 elephants, and the only 
other man who may have bagged so many 
of the African species was W. 
Bell, who wrote *‘ “The Wanderings of an 
Elephant Hunter.” He mainly used .256 
and .275 rifles and I believe his favorite 
weapons were Rigby-Mausers of the lat- 
ter bore. I have heard it stated that he is 
a marvellously quick and sure shot. His 
favorite shot was the one at the brain, 
although he occasionally went for the 
heart. I fancy the brain shot, too, because 
if that organ is struck, the animal sinks 
down at once without any fuss; whereas 
a beast even when hit in the heart usually 
rushes some distance before it collapses, 
frightening the others. 


OREOVER, if the beast is only 

wounded, a skull injury seldom 
causes as much pain or death of the ele- 
phant as does a miss at the heart or lungs. 
Therefore, the brain shot is the more 
humane. 

Regarding great lion hunters, and there 
have been many, it is difficult to say who 
has shot the greatest number of these 
dangerous beasts. 

Perhaps the most experienced are 
Major J. Stevenson-Hamilton, Leslie 
Tarlton, Leslie Simpson (an-American), 
J. A. Hunter, the Hill brothers, Lucy, 
Percival (the game ranger), Pretorius, 
and the late R. J. Cunninghame. 

Although Sir Alfred Pease has not shot 
so many lions, as the above mentioned 
hunters he has shot a number, and his 
work “The Book of the Lion” is one of 
the best ever written. 

He mainly used a .256 Mannlicher (old 
type) and a heavy double 10 bore “Para- 
dox” gun by Holland and Holland as a 
“stopper.” 

Major J. Stevenson-Hamilton liked a 
.303 with a large magazine holding ten 
rounds, though he likely only put seven 
or eight cartridges into it at a time. Once 
when using a .303 with the 10 round 
magazine, I found that it worked better 
with a couple of rounds omitted. 

Mr. Leslie Tarlton used various small 
bores and told me in Nairobi in 1911 that 
he had lately been shooting lions with a 

350 Rigby-Mauser. 

I do not know what weapon Mr. Leslie 
Simpson favored, but I expect it was a 
small or medium bore. Mr. J. A. Hunter 
who lately shot about a hundred lions 
in the Masai country in Kenya, where 
they were killing humans and stock, killed 
most of them with a .416 Rigby-Mauser, 
a very powerful weapon, but rather heavy, 
as it weighs ten pounds. 

One of the Hill brothers used a .404 
Jeffery-Mauser and I think Mr. R. J. 
Cunninghame, a splendid hunter, also 


avi. 


used that type of rifle at times. Although, 
like all hunters, he probably tried many 
weapons and found it did not matter 
much, so long as he shot straight and 
used a properly designed expanding bullet, 
which are the two main points to be 
considered. 

Mr. A. Blayney Percival, who has had 
a very long experience, mainly shot with 
a.256 Mannlicher by Westley Richards, but 
he also had as a “stopper” a .450 double 
cordite rifie. Like Sir Alfred Pease and 
others, he hunted lions in Kenya Colony 
by galloping them on horseback. Mr, 
Rainey and his companions killed a lot 
of lions by hunting them with a pack of 
dogs and coming up on horseback to finish 





The author, Mr. Denis Lyell, fishing in 
Scotland 


them. I cannot say I favor the use of 
dogs, for it does not give the lion much 
chance, and when the quarry has not a 
fair chance the sport lacks something, 
Of course, in parts of Kenya’ where lions 
do much damage to stock and human be- 
ings, they have to be reduced, and then 
there is no reason why a pack of hounds 
should not be used to thin them out. 

A well-known hunter who has killed 
many elephants with small bore rifles is 
Mr. T. Alexander Barns. For many years, 
at the time I knew him in Northeastern 
Rhodesia, his favorite bore was a 7.9 m/m 
(.311) Mauser, and from experience | 
found this a particularly good killing rifle 
for all big game such as elephants, rhinos, 
hippos and buffaloes. 

Having mentioned many of the better 
known African hunters, I shall now write 
a few pages on the weapons used by In- 
dian sportsmen of note. 

For some reason, Anglo-Indians seem 
to favor larger bores than African hun- 
ters, and they, as a rule, prefer doubles 
to single magazine weapons. 

The late Sir Samuel Baker I have men- 
tioned, because he shot a lot in Africa 
as well as in Ceylon and India. About 
his time, Mr. G. Sanderson was if 
charge of the elephant Keddahs in South- 
ern India, and he sometimes shot ele 
phants, and used heavy 4 and 8 bore rifles, 
mainly the latter. 

In the muzzle loading days when ele- 
phants were extremely numerous in Cey- 
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lon, several men (mainly army officers) 
shot a vast number of the animals. They 
mostly used 12, 14 and 16 gauge smooth 
bores cut down to 24 inches or so in the 
barrels, apparently to make them handier 
in thick jungle. 

A Major Rogers is said on good au- 
thority to have killed 1,500 elephants, 
Capt. Gallwey 1,300, Capt. Skinner 1,200, 
and Capt. Layard 1,000. 

As the Ceylon elephants have very 
small tusks, and in many cases no tusks 
at all, I do not know what the attraction 
was of killing so many. Perhaps the 
sport in the thick cover was fascinating 
and exciting, and the animals likely did 
a great amount of damage to the planta- 
tions of Europeans and the natives’ crops. 

Men who went in for tiger and other 
game shooting, found that for quick 
snap-shooting on elephants, a solidly built 
shotgun with cylinder bored barrels was 
a much more effective tool than a heavy, 
often badly balanced rifle. So perhaps as 
many tigers and deer have been killed 
with round bullets from the former weap- 
ons as have fallen to the latter. 

Most sportsmen had a rifle in the how- 
dah for long shots, but many of the men 
who made the largest bags of tigers killed 
them with 12 bore shotguns with spheri- 
cal bullets. There is no doubt that a ball 
of this type gives a knock-down blow to 
a feline when fired at short ranges. 


HEN shot and balls were invented, 
such as Holland’s “Paradox,” Lan- 
caster’s “Colindian” Lang’s “Afrindia,” 
Tolley’s “Ubique,” and so on; some peo- 
ple used them. I tried several of these 
weapons but I do not think that for snap- 
shooting they are as good as a well bal- 
anced shotgun, for they are rather heavy. 
When a sportsman uses a shotgun a 
lot, he gets accustomed to its handling. 
Therefore, when he takes a running shot 
at a tiger creeping away in the jungle 
at 30 yards or so, or at a sambhur or 
hogdeer dashing away, he simply puts up 
the weapon, calculates its pace, and fires 
at it as if he were using shot on a hare. 
On the other hand, it is much more diffi- 
cult to align a rifle under such circum- 
stances, for being used less frequently 
than the scattergun, it does not come up 
and swing in the same way. 

Today there are several good patent 
bullets made for firing out of smooth 
bores, such as the “Rotax,” “Contractile,” 
“Lethal,” and “Destructor.” Some of 
these are very ingenious; but personally 
I think none of them are as good as the 
old-fashioned ball made out of soft lead, 
since efficient penetration is the main re- 
quirement in a projectile, especially when 
used on dangerous game. 

A favorite modern rifle in India, is 
some such weapon as the .465, .470, .475, 
or .500 regulated for nitro powder, and 
anickel soft nose bullet for soft skinned 
animals, and solid bullets for the heavier 
boned game. 

General Wardrop, who has had much 
experience, used a double .470 high veloc- 
ity and a .318 magazine, and this is quite 
a good battery for India. 

There is no doubt that the features of 
a country have something to do with 
the weapons chosen. In a very thick jun- 
gle where close shots are the rule, and an 
indistinct view obtained, one wants a 
Weapon displaying a great striking en- 
etgy, so as to give a knock-down blow. 
It must be remembered that the bore of 
a rifle a sportsman favors largely de- 
Pends on his physical strength and 
methods, 

The really experienced man _ seldom 
fires until he thinks his bullet will hit a 
vital spot, for he has learned to be cool, 
whereas many sportsmen think it suffi- 
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Repeating Pneumatic 
Rifle in the World! 


This new Crosman Repeater has all 

the features of the famous Crosman 
Single-Shot—no noise, amazing accuracy, 
no cleaning, low cost ammunition, and power 
to kill small game—PLUS 


1. Twenty shots at one loading. 

2. Greatly increased power. 

3. Checkered walnut stock and forearm. 

4. Improved sights (peep or open sight optional). 
5. Exclusive pyrasteel valve, giving life-time service. 


Get a Crosman Repeater at your dealer’s. If he has not yet been 
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delivery. 
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and field guns. Our work famous the world 
over and done in our own factory. Re- 
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Sights, Quick Gun Bluing $2.50 per 4-ounce 
bottle. Write us for further information. 
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for 210 Page Catalog of Arms and Accessories, 
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THs famous telescopic sight (simi- 
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LYMAN 5-A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 


Send for New ’Scope Folder 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


nition. Adapted to practically all 
rifles. Correct height of bases can be 
furnished for any rifles. Supplied com- 
plete with micrometer adjustable 
mounts, bases, base screws, two taps, 
drill and standard cross hair reticule 
for $44.00. 
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SPRENGERS 


PEA SOUP with 
BEAN SOUP So9cor7 


Appetizing— Nourishing 
No Waste 


WO tasty camp 
dishes that you 
can prepare any- 
where in a few min- 
utes. Nothing to add 
but water. Each pack- 
age holds enough dry 
concentrate to make 
six good servings of 
delicious soup. Marks 
on the package show 
you exactly how much 
to use for one, two 
or more servings. You 
can pack these in any 
kit; they will keep 
indefinitely Ask your 
sports goods dealer 
for them. 
Mail the coupon be- 
low with 25c (coin 
or stamps) ; we'll send 
you postpaid two 
Sample Packages— 
our Pea Soup Con- 
centrate with Bacon 
and Bean Soup Con- 
centrate with Bacon. 


Sprenger Food Co., Iic. 
Dept. D 


Lancaster Pa. 
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SPRENGER FOOD CO., Inc. Dept. D, Lancaster, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c. Please send me 
postpaid one Pea Soup Concentrate with Bacon 
and one Bean Soup Concentrate with Bacon. 


Name 

Post Office 

Street State 
My Sporting Goods Dealer is... 
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Westley Richards 
Guns of Distinction 
Singles—Doubles—Ovundos 


If you are a lover of fine guns and 
demand the best, you will surely be 
interested in Westley Richards guns. 
Built entirely by hand, these master- 
pieces of modern gun making can 
truly be called guns of distinction. 


I would be very glad to send 
catalog and tell wou more about 
these beautiful guns on request. 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 




















75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











’ P. 
Imported od Arms, Ammunition & Ports is 


er -Luger 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 


"'s Restocked to Col. Whelen's Revised Specifications 

Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F. STOEGER Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
9 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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cient to get a bullet anywhere. The for- 
mer can, therefore, do as good work with 
a small as the other can with a large 
bore. The latter believes the bigger the 
calibre, the more chance will he have 
of bagging his beast. This may be 
true to a certain extent, for the larger 
the bullet the greater the striking energy 
as a rule. 

However, it is possible to lose game 
hit with the biggest of& bullets if they are 
right off the mark. 

Big bore blackpowder rifles, such as 
an 8 bore shooting about 12 drams, really 





A fine Asiatic buffalo killed in Java by 


one of our readers 


kick much harder than a double 
470 high velocity rifle. 

Once in India, a Forest officer was try- 
ing to persuade me to buy a double 8 bore 
rifle he wished to dispose of. At the time 
I was unaware that when both hammers 
of such a weapon were cocked, the 
explosion of the right barrel often jarred 
off the left. I had not had much experi- 
ence with rifles then, and was rather 
verdant, being young. 

A wooden box was put on end at about 
thirty yards, and I stood up. After a care- 
ful aim, I touched the right trigger. 
There was a deafening explosion, and 
seemed to have been kicked by an ele- 
phant. The kick sent me flying in a back 
somersault, and the weapon was jerked 
out of my hands, and fell with a clatter 
among the stones. My friend seemed an- 
noyed. and asked me: “What the devil 
are you doing treating such a fine weapon 
in this way!” Having bumped my right 
elbow joint on a rock, I also was a 
bit irascible and condemned his weapon 
as most unreliable for behaving in such 
a drastic manner. I did not buy the rifle, 
and was told afterwards by an experi- 
enced Shikari that this weapon was well 
known as one having this incurable coim- 
plaint of double discharging. That was 
the reason the Forest officer wanted to 
get rid of it. Whenever he forgot and 
cocked both hammers, it punished him 
severely, once nearly breaking his nasal 
bone and making his nose bleed often. 

I have tried many types of rifles, and 
I am certain that for accuracy of shooting 
and pleasantness in handling, nothing can 
beat a small bore weapon. 

Most of the Indian sportsmen who went 
on trips to the Himalayas after game such 
as ibex and markhov in the old days, 
used “Express” rifles of .420 or .500 
bore. 

Major Cumberland’s favorite weapon 
was a double hammer “Express” 
made by A. Henry, Edinburgh, and a 
number of other well-known Indian sports- 
men used rifles by the same maker. 

One of the most experienced, and prob- 
ably the best shot of all the men who 
shot in India, was Mr. St. George Little- 
dale. He used first, I believe, a double 
“Express” Henry rifle, and was among 
the first to prove how effectual the .256 
Mannlicher was on game. The introduc- 
tion of high velocity nitro rifles increased 


say 


the accuracy wonderfully, and many men 
who were only moderate game shots with 
the older weapons, became good shots 
with the new rifles. 

A good shot, previously, became an ex- 
pert, which shows how the easy shooting 
of the high velocity arms improved the 
all-round “proficiency of sportsmen. 

Many of the men who did good work 
with rifles such as the .256, .276, and 
303, with their comparatively heavy pro- 
jectiles with blunt points, are not en- 
amoured with the “Magnum” type of 
weapons. The bullets of the latter are 
often too light and sharp, and it is this 
lightness and shape which have largely 
increased the velocity up to about 3,000 
ft. sec., although, of course, in most cases 
the powder charge has also been enlarged, 

There are several points connected with 
practice in the field which do not prove 
that the “Magnum” type excels over the 
older fashioned blunt and heavier bullet 
kind of rifles. 

The first is, that one seldom wishes to 
fire at game much over 200 yards, be- 
cause it is difficult with the naked eye 
to discern angles beyond that distance. 
If the exact position of the game cannot 
be perceived, it is difficult to put ina 
vital shot. This is a most important point. 

Another reason is, that for one bullet 
which goes under game, when a miss 
occurs, at least two go high over the ani- 
mal’s back. So an extremaely flat trajec- 
tory as shown by the “Magnum” type 
of rifles is not necessarily a great ad- 
vantage. What is of more importance, is 
to use a bullet which has good penetra- 
tion. It is difficult to find a projectile 
which is the best for all sizes of game, 
but so long as one is satisfactory for 





Another pPuaeeeeee weapon of the big 
game hunter is the field glass 


the larger antelopes and deer, it will be 
found to be most suitable for the smaller 
animals. “ 

Some of us who have wandered i 
wild places have often been asked what 
the great attraction is of roughing it, 
suffering fevers, and possible accidents 
far from help, and we can only reply 
that big game hunting has a fascination 
which draws one. It is something to get 
away from the petty conventionalities of 
civilization, and what may be called the 
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nen “tyranny of custom,” and to feel a free- d tri ty 
vith dom which only those who have experi-| @@ @ oes your gger 
lots enced it can understand. te 

Hunting in primitive lands, so long as I 

ex- a man is fit, teaches many lessons, the best 

ing of them, probably, being self-reliance. So 

the it is a good thing when the young men of 

all nations hear “the call of the wild.” 
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Bore Rifle Shooting by Captain E. C. 


Crossman. If there is | one that knows 
the target game from A to Z it is Ed. FUR. FISH-GAME $ K 14 SCUPE 
He would even admit it himself. As well 
as knowing what he is talking about, Capt. 
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CAMPING FISHING 


Make the Most 
of Vacation Days 


D4*§ of outdoor sport and recreation are all 
too few. Fishing, boating, motoring—or just 
“resting up” around camp—to be enjoyed to the 
fullest, depend on sound, restful sleep. 


AIRO MATTRESS 


solves the sleeping problem for 
thousands of experienced campers 
every season. It makes vacation 
days more enjoyable. It assures re- 
freshing sleep—and safety in the 
boat or canoe. 


Hand made of the highest grade virgin rubber, 
AIRO products are fully guaranteed in every 
way. They are constructed on an entirely new 
air-chamber principle—a double layer of tufted 
air cells with a pocket of air under every dimple. 
This means super-buoyancy at extremely low air 
pressure and maximum sleeping comfort. 


For Less Than $10.00 


You can buy a comfortable, well-made air mat- 
tress. You can be assured of a dry, warm, com- 
fortable camp bed on every trip. No cemented 
seams but vulcanized like an auto tire at every 
products include cush- 





point of contact. K & W u 
ions for boats, porch swings, auto, sick room 
and office use. Ask your dealer or mail the 
coupon for FREE catalog. 


The K & W Rubber Company 











Dept. 101_____ ‘Delaware, Ohio 
The K & W Rubber Co., Dept. 101, Delaware, Ohio, L. S& A. 
Please send FREE catalog. 
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ID-SUMMER humidity, open 
windows, and hell to pay in 
unprotected gun bores. Give yours 
the necessary July care. Clean 
the bore with Hoppe’s No. 9. 
Then if not in use, swab with 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease—otherwise 
with No. 9. Hoppe’s Oil for 
working parts, fishing reels, ete. 
Free Cleaning Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


8 in st ‘ ~ 
wy tg wy Philadelphia, Pa. 


for sample of No. 92310 N. 8th St. 


DR. TEISS “RUKA” 
$ 95 Vest pocket model 1%” x 
8 2”; weighs only 3 oz, Finest 
German lenses; in leather 
pouch about size of coin purse. 
Beautifully finished. 
DR. TEISS “Coliseum” 
$ 95 Powerful lenses; a fine 
ll glass, no larger than a 
pack of cigarettes in a 
leather case. Tour or all sports. 
Splendid value here. 


DR. TEISS “Militaire” 


$985 High grade, powerful rug- 
ged glass for all around use, 
Rich stippled finish; leather 











case and straps. Quantity limited, 
Order early. 

FREE Catalog “‘A’’, Guns, Boring, 
Baseball, Tennis, 
Chips, Racks, ete. 


Police Goods, 


Hudson Sporting Goods Company 
A-S2 Warren St., New York City 





Jostam Sponge Rubber Recoil Pads 
Pat. Apr. 10, 1917 


FOR 
SHOTGUNS FOR RIFLES 
& pad made. 


Easily attached. From 


pads 50c extra per pad. 

Send for NO KICK 

COMING Catalog. 

JOSTAM MFG. CO., Dept. B. 5252 Broadway, Chicago. 
Western Rep. McDonald & Linforth, San Francisco, Calif. 

argest Mfrs 





of recoil pads in the worl: 
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Modern Gunsmithing. This volume of 525 
pages and 200 illustrations will fill a long- 
telt want. It supplants the much briefer 
discussion of the subject under the title 
Amateur Gunsmithing written by Col- 
onel Whelen and published by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association in 1926. This book 
is now out ci print. No man who aspires to 
be an amateur gunsmith can afford to be 
without this splendid book. I will go fur- 


| ther than that—I will say that no pro- 


fessional gunsmith can afford to be with- 
out it, because it will teach the best of 
them something. 

About the other two books I know noth- 
ing, but I have a wholesome respect for 
Major Julian .S. Hatcher. 

PistoL AND REvoLvVER SHOOTING. An- 
other pistol book which has recently ar- 
rived is the revised 1928 edition of 
A. L. A. Himmelwright’s Pistol and Re- 
volver Shooting published by Macmillan 
and Company of New York. This old fa- 
vorite has been completely brought up-to- 
date in the current edition consisting of 
482 pages, profusely illustrated and cov- 
ering every conceivable topic relative to 
the hand gun. The book is well printed 
and will meet with most hearty approval. 


HERE are, to the writer’s knowledge, 

two more books in preparation on the 
pistol. It would appear, therefore, that we 
will soon be rather long on pistol and 
revolver literature, and rather short on 
up-to-date discussions of the sporting rifle 
and shotgun from the pen of writers who 
have the wide experience and breadth of 
vision so necessary to a proper handling 
of the subject. 

From the point of view of the student 
of gunnery, Mattern on loading, Hatcher 
on the pistol and Askins on shotgun loads 
have the background of expert knowledge 
to support their theory. When it comes 
to books on the practical use of such guns 
in the field, however, far too frequently 
the observations of the writer are based 
on a localized experience of the subject, 
which leaves him quite incapable of jus- 
tifying his position. The man who shoots 
all his life, let us say, on North Atlantic 
coastal waters, without any experiences 
on the ‘Canadian prairies, the Middle 
West or the Gulf States, can hardly ad- 
vise his readers as to the best methods 
of hunting or the best type of guns to 
meet their needs. Certainly, he cannot 
convince his readers in these parts if he 
doesn’t understand their problems. 

This same weakness is true in most in- 
stances in discussions of the rifle and its 
use. Too often, the writer, who has a 
splendid background of experience on the 
target range, is basing his observations 
on the practical use of arms on that ex- 
perience and the killing of a few deer 
and moose in the northeast. We need, 
more than anything else at this time, a 
book by a wide ranging sportsman who 
knows his conditions from coast to coast 
and from Northern Canada to Old Mexi- 
co and from the 1929 point of view. 

Tue History oF Firearms, by Major 
H. B. C. Pollard, published by Houghton, 
Miffin Company of Boston and New 
York. This deluxe book of 320 pages, 
beautifully bound and printed and splen- 
didly illustrated, is of more interest to 
the collector of antique arms than to the 
practical sportsman. Any man who keenly 
loves the gun for itself would find it in- 
teresting reading. As a textbook for the 
collector, it is bound to stand high though 
rather beyond the pocketbook of the aver- 
age sportsman. 

CATALOG OF FIREARMS FOR THE Cot- 
Lector. A similar book devoted almost en- 
tirely to a brief description of American 
made arms is the privately printed Cata- 
log of Firearms for the Collector, by L. 
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D. Satterling, published in Detroit. This 
book is of 242 pages and profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and manufac. 
turers’ cuts. I find it of considerable assis. 
tance to me in my work here and keep 
it constantly upon my desk for reference, 
It is, nevertheless, very far from com- 
plete, as I find many times that there js 
no reference to old American arms which 
are not so rare that they are not commonly 
known to the average collector. It is a 
book, however, that the collector or an- 
tiquary will be quite justified in having 
in his collection. 

It would not be fair to conclude this 
discussion of recent shooting books with- 
out drawing reference to the two pub- 
lished recently by Duffield and Co: 

ANNIE OaKLeEy, by Courtney Riley 
Cooper, was published in 1927 and con- 
tains 271 pages, illustrated. This is the life 
of the famous professional woman shot 
so long associated with Buffalo Bill's wild 
west show and beloved by every man and 
woman that ever met her. 

MANANALAND, by John Cudahy was 
published in 1928. It consists of 250 pages 
and is illustrated. It is a description of 
the writer’s experiences with rifle and 
camera in Old Mexico including South- 
ern California. Mr. John Cudahy has a 
style which is noticeable for its absence 
in sporting literature. I venture to say 
that if every sportsman had this writer's 
ability to express himself on paper, there 
would be a far greater interest in sporting 
literature than there is at the present 
time. 

TRAILS OF THE HunTED. Since the above 
was written, Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, Mass., have published Trails of 
the Hunted by James L. Clark. It con- 
tains 310 pages profusely illustrated with 
photographs by the author and my old 
friend, Major A. Radcliffe Dugmore. The 
book is devoted to big game hunting with 
rifle and camera in Africa, Asia and 
North America and probably no hunter 
of today is more eminently suited to dis- 
cuss a subject from the authoritative point 
of view than Mr. Clark, the president of 
the Camp Fire Club of America. 

Mr. Clark was born in 1883. While 
still at school he was invited to join the 
staff of The American Museum of Na- 
tural History with the idea of applying 
his artistic knowledge to the mounting of 
animals. He is now Assistant Director 
of that renowned institution. Since enter- 
ing the field of natural history, Mr. Clark 
has mounted many groups, the outstanding 
ones being the Roosevelt African groups 
in the National Museum in Washington. 


IS first big hunting trip was in 1908. 

He went to Africa with Radcliffe 
Dugmore for Collier’s Weekly and remain- 
ed there for fourteen months. In 1922, he 
went to the great crater of Ngoro Ngoro in 
Tanganyika and again in 1928, as co-leader 
of the Carlisle-Clark Expedition to secure 
the lion group for the Akeley African Hall 
of the American Museum. 

The most startling of all his experiences 
was in 1926 with the Morden-Clark ex- 
pedition from Bombay over the Himalayas 
to the Ovis Poli country and then across 
Central Asia by way of the Gobi Desert 
to Peking where they arrived in 1927. 
This trip, of which I have heard the story 
from Mr. Clark’s own lips, is an epic 
without equal in the annals of modern 
sport. The book is one of the best things 
of its kind that has ever come from the 
pen of an American sportsman. 

I wish my readers could sit down with 
him and hear the stories of his marvelous 
hunting experiences in many strange lands, 
as I have had the privilege of doing, but 
at least give yourself a treat and read 
Trails of the Hunted. 
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THE FIELD GRADE 
RETAILS AT $40 


GAME AND TRAP 
GUNS $40 to $1125 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


are good guns -— for every kind of shooting 


When you feel the urge of the outdoors and must get behind 
a gun—get behind an L. C. Smith. 

For nearly a half century Smith Guns have been products 
of the highest development of the gunmaker’s art. They can 
improve only as the art progresses...Your dealer should have a 
full stock. If it is low, write us for our descriptive Booklet G 40. 








We have one of the best gun engravers in the world, and 
will be glad to quote the cost of your favorite dog’s portrait 
or favorite scene engraved on the lockplate. 












HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


MACDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Building, San Francisco, California 








AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
QUESTIONABLE 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

uring the Warld War I acquired a German 
gun and I am curious to know if the information 
I have is correct. 

I was told by officers of a gun factory that 
it is a hand made gun and evidently made for 
a member of the German nobility. 

you can tell me anything about it from 
the following description it will be appreciated. 

The gun is a 16 gauge hammer, 30 inch double 
barrel, the stock is Caucasian walnut hand 
carved with a cheek rest on the left side of the 
stock. All the metal on the stock is chased in- 
cluding the trigger guard and screw heads, 
showing game scenes with deer, fox, birds, etc. 
On the upper side of the frame, where the bar- 
tels rest, is a crown over the letter R and a 
crown over the letter U. On the under side of 
the barrel, where they rest on the frame, are the 
words Suhl, a crown over the letters R W, a 
crown over the letter U and the figures 
16/1 16. 

Nowhere can I find the maker’s name. 

Where the barrels join the butt block, the joint 
when closed can hardly be seen, and all the other 
joints are very perfectly fitted. 

F. B. 


Axys.—Your gun was undoubtedly made by hand 
by some obscure German gunsmith in the town 
of Suhl. 

It may be a very fine piece of work and it 
may not. The Germans are adept at covering up 
a fair job with lavish adornment but I believe 
it is a good gun. 

The crowns are just proof marks. I could tell 
you no more without a careful examination as 
there is no maker’s name upon it. 

és. 


CUTTING BARRELS 


Snootrna Eprtor: 

I have a Winchester shotgun Model '97 with 
28 inch barrel. Could I cut the barrel down to 
say 25 inches without annexing any undesirable 
features? 

My reason for wanting to do this is that my 
hunting is practically. all done in cover, for 
partridge, and a shorter gun would handle much 
better I believe. Also this would cut down the 
weight a trifle. I know it would help as I am 
rather light. I weigh 140 Ibs. 

I realize that this would make it a cylinder 
bore but do not believe that I would be losing 
much in that direction for although the barrel 
is stamped “Full” I am sure it is choked only 
very slightly, if any at all. It is my opinion 
that the barrel had been cut off before it came 
into my possession. 

I am thinking of getting another barrel, fui! 
choke, to fit same gun, to use should I want a 


gun for ducks, etc. 
L. E. Buzzer. 


Ans.—The proper thing to do is to take it to a 
good gunsmith and have the barrel bored out or 
have him calibrate the muzzle and if there is 
sufficient weight and metal there, cut off the three 
inches as you suggest and then recess choke it 
to make about an improved cylinder pattern, 
This, I think, can be easily done. But if you 
just hack it off with a saw, you will have a no- 
account gun. 

I note that you contemplate buying another 
barrel full-choke for duck shooting and that 
you don’t believe there is much choke in the 
present barrel. Why not send the gun back to 
the Winchester Company, which will be neces- 
sary to have the new barrel and fore end fitted, 
and while it is there have them cut off the old 
barrel and choke it up slightly for you? 

SHootine Epitor. 


WINCHESTER PUMP 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

ave a Winchester pump gun, Trap Grade, 
12 gauge, 30 inch barrels. Is this a good gun for 
duck and geese and can I use the “Super X” 
and heavy Remington duck !oads with safety in 
this gun? 

I notice a great many duck shooters using 
pump guns and they seem to like them. I intend 
to get a 26 inch barrel for my Winchester pump 
so I can use it for upland work. Would this be 
a good all-purpose gun with the two sets of 
barrels, 30 and 26 inches? 

have been using an old time Remington 
double about 20 years old, with blue steel bar- 
rels (not Damascus). Is this a good gun to- 

day, in comparison with modern guns? 
ALFRED WILLIAMS. 


Ans.—Your Trap Grade Winchester Model 12 
is a splendid gun for ducks and geese. You can 
use all the Super X ammunition you want to in it, 

After you have secured an improved cylinder 
barrel for upland shooting, you will have just 
about as good an all-around gun as a man can 
buy. The old Remington double barrel guns are 
beautifully made. 

In fact, I think it is one of the finest double 
guns ever produced in this country. The Rem- 
ington Company probably made a mistake in over- 
estimating the popularity of the automatic when 
they first brought it out which caused them to 
discontinue the manufacture of their double 
guns. 

Suootine Epitor. 


A BARGAIN 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Just finished looking through 5 years’ back 
numbers of Field and Stream for some informa- 
tion in regards to rifle I have. It’s a 9 m.m. 
Mauser action, 2 triggers, one is set trigger; 
on top of barrel at breach is the name Waffenfa- 
brik (was a pre-war gun, I’ve been told), Mauser 
Oberndorf. A-G. A/N. On _ side of barrel 
#49248. Barrel 24 inches long. This gun was 
restocked by Griffin and Howe at a cost of $75.00 


and is in A-1 condition inside and out. I am 
told the cartridge for this gun is not so good 
for deer, bear, and moose, as it has its failings 
at long range and is inaccurate but I don’t think 
I could hit anything very often beyond 200 yards 
shooting in the woods. Two hundred yards is 
lenty good enough. Now could I have another 
arrel, say 6.5 m.m. or 7 m.m. fitted to same 
action, etc. or do you think the present gun is 
O.K. as it stands? Is American made ammuni- 
tion perfectly safe to shoot in said gun? Also 
please state about recoil compared with other guns 
such as .30-'06 Winchester 180 gr., .30-40 Krag 
220 gr. gov’t. ammunition, .45-90 high vel. 300 
gr. Winchester, 3 guns I’ve been shooting. What 
cartridge is used for this gun? Said gun cost the 
original owner, after restocking, $130.00. I paid 
$45.00 for it and looked up the data after- 
wards, 
Wa. J. Girrican. 


Ans.—Your rifle is unquestionably a genuine 
Waffenfabrik Mauser. 

he 9 m.m. cartridge is not as good as many 
of the other Mauser cartridges due to the heavy 
bullet and moderate powder charge. It is rather 
lacking in velocity and energy. It is, neverthe- 
less, amply powerful for any eastern shooting. 
It is a good load for deer and moose and black 
bear but it would not compare favorably with 
a .30-06 Springfield cartridge where long range 
shooting at caribou, sheep and goats was in- 
volved. 

It would be no trick at all to have the rifle 
rebarrelled by a gunsmith which would cost you 
about $35, for the 7 m.m. cartridge but really, 
if your shooting does not involve the Rockies, I 
would keep it as it is. As a matter of fact, the 
recoil of the 9 m.m. cartridge is extremely mild. 
It is one of the nicest things in its favor. It is 
much lighter than that of the .30-06 or .45-90 h.v. 

Apparently, you got the rifle very cheaply. 
At $45, I would consider it a bargain, if it is 
in good condition. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


QUICK DRAW 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: . 

What is the best method for drawing a re 
volver quickly when it is carried in a holster 
worn a little below the hip? 

What is the effective range of the 410 gauge 
Stevens automatic shot pistol on small game? 

Thanking you in advance, I am 

Jack Fotey. 

Ans.—The best method of drawing a revolver 
from the belt holster is to wear it low over the 
right hip, slightly to the rear of the hip and 
tied down by a thong from the bottom of the 
holster around your he. The gun should hang 
in such a position that when the hand drops at 
the side, the palm of it will naturally touch 
the butt. 

It takes considerable practice to learn to draw 
and fire the n accurately. It is dangerous 
to practice with a loaded gun, for as the left 
foot is extended or the right foot drawn back 
as you draw the gun from the holster, there is 
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“Another sound came to him, a mut- 
tered curse. He tensed himself for 
action. Suddenly Kiely, walking like a 
cat, turned the corner and came face 
to face with the detective. 

There was a moment of frozen 
silence, as Kiely stared at the menace 
of the gun barrel in Mac’s pocket. 

‘Damn you,’ muttered the big fel- 
low. ‘You dirty whistle guy !’ 

Mac’s lips set in determination. Kiely 
must be put safely under lock and key 
until the work was finished. 

‘You're under arrest, Kiely,’ said 
the detective quietly. ‘I— 

‘Arthur!’ cried Kiely suddenly, 
turning his eyes toward the lighter. 


To the ragged nerves of the spy, it 
seemed that Kiely had spoken to 
someone right behind him. 

He swung quickly on the balls of his 
feet. As he turned from Kiely, the 
guerrilla chief struck him alongside 
the ear with terrific force, and leaped 
aboard the nearest barge. 

With no thought but to arrest the 
gang chief, Macnamara rushed after 
him, pursuing him madly. 

He fired twice, as figures appeared 
on board the lighter. A scream of pain 
reached the detective’s ears...” 


If you would like to read one of the most exciting detective-mystery 
stories ever published, read 


“THE WATER RATS” 


by Tom Curry 


picture of conditions as they are, with 
the work of the crooks and the police 
true to life in every detail. A smashing 
story, written by one of the best of 
the modern writers of detective stories. 
You will find it 


It tells of another adventure of the 
famous detective sergeant “Mac” who 
goes to work as a laborer on the docks 
to get the information necessary to 
break up some highly organized gangs 
of river pirates. An exact, true to life 


In the JULY issue of 
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hitting the shooter in his own left 

The effective range of a .410 gauge auto shot 
pistol on small game would be about a maximum 
of eighteen to twenty yards. 

Suootine Eprtor, 


AUXILIARY RIFLE BARREL 


always the danger of a premature discharge 
foot. 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a heavy 12 gauge Fox hammerless shot. 
gun choked in both barrels, and what I want js 
an auxiliary rifle barrel to insert in one side 
for deer shooting. Barrels 30 inches long. 

I. Will this prove to be a good combination? 
II. What caliber and shell recommended? 
III. Can you give me name and address of 
dealer or maker of same and probable cost? 
W. L. Hareis, 


Ans.—I think that the firm of Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co., 45th St. and Madison Ave., New 
York City, could supply you with a short aux. 
iliary barrel of German manufacture to fit a 
twelve-bore gun. However, you must not ex. 
pect much accuracy from it and the auxiliary 
barrel will not be bored, in all probability, for 
a cartridge of sufficient power for deer and 
game of that size. They have never been popular 
because they have not proven to be practical 
and I would advise you to forget the idea. 
Everything else being equal, you cannot expect 
to get rifle results without rifle sights and a 
supplementary chamber cannot be fitted to a 
shotgun barrel without considerable tolerance 
which would impair its accuracy. 
SHootine Eprtor 


PISTOL SHOOTING 


Capt. Pavt A. Curtis: 

I would appreciate your help on the following 
very much. I am a pretty fair shot with a rifle 
but rotten with a pistol. I have a new .45 Colt 
auto. I shoot low and to the left about six 
inches. Could you give me any idea what's 
wrong? 

I have a Winchester 57—.22 rifle. I had a 
Stevens favorite before. I don’t make as good a 
score with the Winchester as I did with the 
Stevens. The front sight doesn’t seem to show up 
well. Would you recommend a front sight’ 
What do you think of a scope? I have been 
thinking of getting a scope. If you think that a 
scope would improve the shooting of this rifle 
recommend one and approximate price. Or would 
you get a better gun? What would you recom 
mend for a target rifle under $50? 

W. M. Fisuer. 


Ans.—Replying to yours of recent date I would 
say stiffen your wrist more when you shoot the 
-45 automatic. Also don’t bend your thumb down, 
Hold it straight along the left side of the frame 
parallel to the trigger finger. 

1] would advise a model #52 Winchester for 
target work. It is an excellent rifle for the 
purpose and you won't have to change the sights, 
Later get a 5A Winchester scope on it. It im 
proves any .22 for target shooting. 

Suootine Epirtor, 


THIS KID KNOWS 


Snootinc Epitor: 

Will you help a boy please? Daddy is going 
to get me a twenty gauge shotgun and says i 
am going to learn to be a good shot the gun must 
hit. 

Can you tell me how long the stock ought to be, 
And how much drop? I want to use it for squir 


Once again let us assure you sports- 
men readers of Fretp & STREAM that 
we believe you will enjoy BLACK Mask 
more than any other fiction magazine 
published. Detective, western and ad- 


be convincing, plausible and realistic. 
Get this issue and see for yourself: the 
chances are a hundred to one that you 
will gain a new source of hours of the 
finest kind of reading enjoyment every 


rels, rabbits, quail and doves, Should it be a 
repeater or a double? I have been shooting a 
twelve gauge and have killed a lot of game. But 
L think a twelve is a little bit heavy. I am 13 
years old and weigh 135 pounds, am five feet 
six in height and my neck is medium length. 


month. We urge you to get this issue. 
There are many other great stories in 
including— 


venture stories that are full of action 
and excitement that every red blooded 
man cares for, yet written for people __ it, 
of intelligence who want their stories to 





ALL THE WAY 


The latest adventure of Erle Stanley 
Gardner's famous adventurer Bob Lar- . 
kin-——on the California-Mexico border working 
with the U. S. officers to break up a gang of 
dope smugglers and rum runners. One of the 
best “border” stories ever written, full of color. 


CROSSED LEAD 


If you enjoy western gun-fighting stories 
that are real, not silly, you'll get a real 
thrill from this one. Action, suspense and 
mystery, plus a smashing fight as a 
climax—a story you'll fairly eat up. 


And six other unusual stories 


GET A COPY TODAY—ANY NEWSSTAND 





From the tip of my forefinger to the place where 
the gun rests is 25% in. 
I like « twelve but it is heavy and I believe 
if I had @ twenty that I could handle it faster. 
Raprorp SAtLez. 


Ans.—I think perhaps a twelve bore gun is 
too heavy for a boy of your size though I used 
one and when I was a few years older staggered 
around under the heavy ten bore. 

Having in mind that you are still growing, I 
weuld suggest a stock that may be a little too 
long for you now, because you will rapidly grow 
up to it and if I was to advise dimensions whic 
would fit you perfectly at the present time you 
would soon outgrow it like a suit of clothes. 

I would consequently suggest a stock 14% 
inches in length from the front trigger to the 
center of the buttplate by 2% drop at heel by 1% 
at comb. You may think this is very straight but 
if you learn to shoot it right, it will have a g 
effect upon you in the future. I would certainly 
advise you to get a twenty double barrel to weigh 
about 6% Ibs. in which you can fire the new 
high speed loads with a full ounce of shot. 

The barrels should be 28” in length—bored 
improved cylinder right and full choke. left. 1 
wish all the older fellows wrote as concisely 4 
you did. 





SHootinG Epitor. 











(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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BAGGING A BENGAL TOM-CAT 
(Continued from page 101) 


branches of my “bush,” and ran toward 
the tiger to put in another shot if he 
started to get up. As I got within five 
yards of him he drew one great hind leg 
up as if he were going to scratch an ear— 
possibly my ear, I thought. 

Hastily 1 remembered that the guide 
had told me, after shooting a tiger, al- 
ways to sit down and smoke a cigarette 
at a good safe distance. Then he'd be good 
and dead when I went up to examine him; 
an English officer had been killed by a 
“dead” tiger here some time before. live 
yards looked a trifle too close as that 
Sewer fia leg moved = slowly forward, 
and I started carefully backing off across 
the trail. 

But the great muscles gradually re- 
laxed, and the hind leg drooped down. I 
saw, now, that I had hit him exactly where 
I aimed—in the eye—and blood started 
oozing out of his nose and mouth, To 
make doubly sure, however, that he 
wasn't playing ‘possum, I threw a few 
sticks at him. When he failed to resent 
this indignity, I went up to him and 
started marveling at his size and his tre- 
mendously heavy build. And then I began 
to gloat. After two years of chasing 
striped rainbows in Cambodia and Anam, 
I thoroughly enjoyed a lot of plain and 
fancy gloating. 

As I examined his ferocious-looking 
canine teeth I saw that quite a lot of 
blood was coming from his mouth. Fear- 
ing it would spoil the skin, I laid aside 
the rife and tried to drag him around to 
clean ground. Taking hold of one of his 
front paws, I tugged like mad, but 
couldn't even budge him. That cat 
weighed something! I had to satisfy my- 
self with pulling his head back a few 
inches and scraping a drain in the loose 
ground, 


PERSON thinks of a tiger as simply 

an enlarged house-cat. He is badly 
mistaken. The cat is completely rebuilt and 
heavily reinforced. A tiger has a much 
heavier conformation, especially in front, 
than a mastiff dog. This one’s foreleg was 
much larger around than my thigh; his 
neck of much greater girth than my waist. 
A strong coolie was unable to lift his head 
clear of the ground and turn it toward 
the camera. 

But the people in camp would have 
heard my shot and be wondering. T wo fast 
signal shots meant “Dead tiger”; three 
shots, “Tiger wounded and at large—be 
careful!” I raised the rifle in the air, 
fired, and was kicked squarely down on 
the bosom of my breeches. My second 
shot was not so fast, but much more 
furtive. 

Then I covered my beautiful tom-cat 
with leafy branches to keep off the flies, 
and sauntered a hundred yards or so 
down the trail to await the people from 
camp. In about an hour I heard the 
squeaking and squealing of the bull-cart 
and the excited laughter and jabber of 
the coolies. 

“I’ve missed again!” I lied sorrowfully 
as they came up; but my face is “plain 
though honest,” and the guide answered, 
“The tiger is dead.” 

In Hongkong I had carefully selected a 


fine tripod for. my camera especially for | 
this very minute, and quite as carefully 
left it in camp. So we had to improvise 


one hurriedly of saplings, as the after- 


noon’s downpour was due and imminent, 
and the jungle was much too dark for a 


snap-shot. By grace of God, however, we 


succeeded in getting several fair pictures 
of my kitten. 


Meantime, the Mois had cut some rope- 























JS Hunting lions 
- with a Zeiss 


A big game hunter writes: ‘‘Most 
of my hunting for lions and buf- 
falo is done early in the morning 
or late evening in failing light. 
My Zeiss enables me to spot my 
quarry even in the shadow of its 
lair, as no other glasses have done 
in my 4 years of big-game hunt- 
ing.’’ Ask your dealer to show you 
a Zeiss, or write for catalogue. 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill Street Los Angeles 














Game Heads Wanted 
Good Specimens Only 


Send measurements  (out- 
side) of horns. State price. 

Cc. S. DAVISON The lightest, most life-like and durable decoy 

made. The decoy all old time hunters are demand- 


. ing. At your dealer’sor direct. 
56 Pine Street New York Tuveson Manufacturing Co., St. James, Minn. 
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W.A.SCHUTTE, Gun Editor of “Trails 


of the Northwoods”, said, “What I did toa 

beautiful red fox at 35 yards with my #4-20 gauge 

Ithaca surprised me. Just try to buy my gun.” 

editors choose Ithacas; they know Ithacalock speed helps. 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 11 


















TWO 


= 
Guns in One 
Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower barrel 
(smooth bored) shcots .44 and .410 shot or ball. 
Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. Fits you for large and 
small game or inexpensive target practice. Stock folds 
up or detaches. Shoulder holster furnished. Send for 

Catalog of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 


} MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. , 525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich.,U.S. A. 
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“BASSING WITH THE FLY ROD” 


“The greatest sport in the world” 


There are probably many thousands of you Field & Stream readers who do 
all your bass fishing with the casting rod. This article “Bassing With the 
Fly Rod” will open a new world of sport to you, a sport that many others 
besides the author consider the greatest in the world. The article tells you all 
about it—how, when and where to do it. Even if you have done a lot of 
it the article may give you facts you haven't yet learned for yourself. 


In the AUGUST issue of 


Field 
com 


This will be one skookum issue from first to last, filled with articles and stories 
that will give you hours of enjoyment as well as a raft of practical dope on 
many kinds of hunting and fishing, guns, fishing tackle, woodcraft, camping and 
camping equipment, outboard motorboating, etc. Here are some of the articles: 


SS 
S 
SS 


ELEPHANT HUNTING IN 


NEW ALASKAN BEAR LANDS 
Harold McCracken, famous explorer, 
tells of new regions in Alaska where 
these great grizzlies abound. 


ARIZONA MOCKING BIRDS 
A true story of the hunting of a strange 
creature that has neither wings nor 
feathers, but has four feet and a beau- 
tiful voice. 

TWO BROADBILL IN ONE DAY 
An account of the taking of two great 
swordfish on the same day by the same 
boat, one requiring 14 hours to bring to 
gaff. 

THE CAPTAIN’S LOST LAKE 
A charming fishing story with some in- 
teresting data. 


INDO-CHINA 
Most elephant hunting stories are about 
Africa. Here is an exciting article 
about hunting the Asiatic elephant. 
INDIAN METHODS OF HUNTING 
General Hugh L. Scott tells how the 
plains Indians got their game in the old 
days. . 
TREASURE ISLAND TROUT 
A trout fishing story that will make you 
want to take the next boat for Treasure 
Island. 
DUCKS ON A PRAIRIE POND 
An article that will make you long for 
the passing of summer, so you can get 
back in the blind again. 


Don’t wait until the last minute. Tell your newsdealer today to 
save you a copy of this August issue: If you don’t you may have to 
visit several stands before you find one that isn’t sold out. The 
safest and easiest way is to send us your subscription. 
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like creepers and a tall slim tree. They 
bound the tiger’s great paws together, 
slipped the tree between his legs so that 
six men could lift and carry him, and un- 
hitched the bulls so that we could get 
him into the front of the cart. It took the 
guide, my sergeant, four coolies and my- 
self—with the assistance of much jabber 
and expressive grunting—to lift the great 
beast, carry him to the charette and place 
- in it without snagging his beautify! 
ude. 

I'll admit, under pressure, that [I 
didn’t do much lifting. I don’t believe in 
embarrassing strong men by getting in 
their way, when I can stand off to one 
side and encourage and fortify them with 
highly pregnant advice. 

The next job was to drag, push, per- 
suade, kick and cajole the bulls up near 
enough to the cart to be hitched. Then it 
took the four coolies and the very dregs 
of the Moi dialect to keep the terrified 
animals from running away with cart, cat 
and caboodle. 

But nothing mattered now. Even my 
liver passed out of the picture. My hunt 
was, after all, a success; I had at last 
killed a Royal Bengal tiger! 

He was a heavy old male, ten feet seven 
in length following the curves of his back, 
and he stood over a yard tall at the shoul- 
ders. His massive head was thirty-seven 
inches around the jaws in front of the ears, 
and fourteen inches from the tip of his 
nose to a line between his ears. The open- 
mouthed head and beautifully striped hide 
look rather well reposing in front of 
my fireplace. 

He was just the big, brash, busting tom- 
cat I had asked for. Buddha had at last 
answered ‘my specifications. 

Tue Enpb 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 43) 


impossible to keep one’s hands and 
feet warm. If you're catching big fish, 
it’s not too bad; but when you go out day 
after day and return with perhaps only 
a 10-pound fish, or not even that, then 
you begin to get fed up. 

But the fever is always there, and after 
a good night’s rest I am at it again. In 
the. end, my luck usually returns, and I 
am rewarded by landing, perhaps in an 
afternoon, a half dozen of the “real thing” 
—trout weighing anywhere from eight to 
fifteen pounds. 

Well, to return to my prize-winner. We 
had an unusually mild day at the end of 
November, and I started out with my 
light tackle. I really had little hope of 
catching anything, as I had been out al- 
most daily throughout the month, with 
hardly a fish to show for it. However, I 
crossed the lake, and in about an hour’s 
row I came to my favorite spot. This is 
about a half mile from shore in what 
must be tremendously deep water. I once 
tried to find bottom with 300 yards of line, 
but couldn’t. While rowing across the 
lake I trolled, but I saw and caught noth- 
ing. The afternoon, I found, as a rule, 
to be the best time. 

On reaching the above-mentioned lo- 
cation, I stopped fishing and permitted 
my troll to sink. For a time I sat idly 
watching a pair of golden eagles wheeling 
around above me. They had a nest on 
the mountain-side not far off, and are 
here every year. 

While engaged in this sky-gazing a 
breeze sprang up from the south. This 
produced a fine fishing ripple on the hith- 
erto glassy surface of the water. More 
for the sake of stretching my arms and 
getting a little exercise, I started casting 
about with my fly rod as I drifted slowly 
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Eom gael Outdoor Kit 
Witha 


Taylor 


Compass 


Your safety may de- 
pend on possession of 
a compass. is unfail 
ing hand will give 
you knowledge of 
direction every min- 
ute of the twenty-four 
hours. 

The Ceebynite C sere 





as illustrated, has « 

® case. ‘Th 

South points or 

with a radio-activ 
pound, permanently ~ ni 





design, the magnetic ne 
side. ri 4 t 
Other Taylor Compasses 
LEEDAWL Compass . . «+ « $1.50 
MaGNaPoLe Comrass . « «+ 1.75 
VLopIAL COMPASS e wos, © Behe 
LITENITE COMPASS . . « « 2.00 
Gypawt COMPASS . 2. 6 «© «© 2 of 
AUROPOLE COMIPASS . « « « 4.00 
MERADIAL COMVPASS oa * 4.00 
Usanire Compass . . « « 5.00 
Your dealer can supply you, or write direct to us, 
enclosing price, plus 10c¢ postage, and we will 
send any of the above, safe delivery guaranteed. 


Taylor Compass Booklet sent free upon request. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


OWN YOUR of Hunting 
OWN MOVIES _§and Fishing 


If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library 
of hunting and fishing pictures will afford 
you endless hours of pleasure. And the 
following four pictures are the best pos- 
sible beginning : 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
The famous Field & Stream motion pic- 
tures reduced to 16 mm. 100 ft. reel. $10. 
each, if ordered immediately. 

FreLp & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 




















ZIP-ZIP 


SHOOTER 


Mala 10%) "T Housanps of boys are made 
/ we happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and prac- 
tically made; if you like hunting 
and outdoor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and force. If your dealer happens not 







to have them, order from tis. 
Zip- vg ee er 35c or o 
for 00; send stamps, coin 


or bann order. 


Automatic Rubber Co. 
Columbia, S. C. ee 











Sell Your Shotguns 


Rifles, cameras, fishing tackle, 
binoculars, field glasses, etc. to 


| TRIGGER’S 


Best Prices 


150 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


WANTED 
COPIES OF FIELD & STREAM 
1895 to 1898 


To complete our file of the early issues 
of Field & Stream we want copies of this 
magazine from January to November, 
inclusive, 1895, when it was published 
under the name of the “Northwestern 
Field & Stream.” 

e also want copies of January, Febru- 
ary, March, May, June, September, 1896. 
January to December, inclusive, 1897. 
January to March, inclusive, 1898. 

year’s subscription will be given to 
anyone furnishing us a copy of any of 
these missing issues. If you have a com- 
plete file, let us hear from you and we 
will make you a cash offer. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 
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to the north. My tackle consisted of a 
Bernard rod, Hardy reel, Fletcher Tug 
leader and a South Bend red fuzz-oreno 
lure. 

I had not gone very far when a fierce 
tug bent my rod, and away went my line 
—down, deeper and deeper. | was all set 
except for the fact that my trolling line 
was still out. Obviously, I could not re- 
trieve it and play my fish at the same 
time. Consequently, I just had to take my 
chances, and fortunately, there was no 
mix-up. I guided my fish as far as pos- 
sible away from the other line, and, more 
by good luck than by good management, 
the big fellow obliged me. 

He put up a fine scrap—the usual give 
and take. I ‘gave him lots of time to tire 
himself out. In less than half an hour 
I had him up to the side of the boat, and 
my gaff completed the fight. 

He weighed 16 pounds and 12 ounces. 
As may be seen from the photograph, he 
was a very fine specimen indeed, beauti- 
fully proportioned and in prime condition. 
This is true of nearly all our big trout. 
He was the best fish I had caught so far. 
I landed another a few days later which 
topped his weight by nearly three pounds. 
[ took him, however, by my usual meth- 
od of trolling. This. fish was even a finer- 
looking steelhead. In fact, I think he was 
about the most perfectly proportioned 
trout I had ever caught. 

As I have already stated, this lake 
will never be a favorite for the fly fisher- 
man unless he be content with trout weigh- 
ing from two to three pounds. And 
conditions are even none too good for tak- 
ing very many of these. The winter days 
are often too severe for any kind of fish- 
ing and it is a most unusual occurrence to 
catch these trout by the manner in which 
I took my prize-winner. 

However, it is my opinion that these 
big steelheads will take any sort of lure 
at all, provided they are in the mood and 
particularly if they have the chance to 
see it. It is this last factor especially 
that makes it so difficult to get these fish 
to rise to a fly. The depth of the lake is 
so great that probably comparatively few 
of these fish get near enough to the sur- 
face to see a fly. One might, I fancy, fish 
all winter and never cast across one. 

often compare the fish I get with 
those I see -pictured in your and other 
magazines. I then consider myself, on the 
whole, a lucky beggar to have right at 
my door a lake which will produce trout 
that are, perhaps, heavier than those of 
any other lake. I may be wrong, of course, 
but I have never seen any evidence to 
show that there are bigger steelheads 
than those of Okanagan Lake in any lake 
or river of the country. 

Some day I hope to get a real record- 
breaker, and then my fisherman’s prayer 
will be answered: 

“Lord give me leave to catch a fish 

So large that even I, 
When talking of it afterwards, 
Shall have no need to lie.” 


MINNESOTA PURCHASES EGGS 


WING to the abandonment of the 

Minnesota State Game Farm last 
year, the Fish and Game Commissioner 
purchased 8.000 ring-necked pheasant 
eggs from breeders in Illinois and Oregon 
for distribution during the past spring. 
These were distributed among farmers 
and sportsmen’s clubs, and the resulting 
hatch will be liberated. It is not expected 
that this method will prove as satisfactory 
as the operation of a game farm by the 
state, but is resorted to as the only alter- 
native until a new game farm can be 
established. 





To im ame 
your 


wear a PAL 


ATHLETES 
SUPPORTER 


OB. &B., 


Let your mind and body both be free 
... unconstrained. Wear an athletic 
supporter. Nature left a crucial zone 
unguarded. Even when you forget 
the danger, your body remembers. 
PAL is far superior to the ordinary all- 
elastic supporter. It is porous... knit of 
soft-covered elastic threads. A more ef- 
Jicient supporter ... snug where it should 
be... comfortable all over. PAL doesn’t 
get perspiration-stiff . . . doesn’t chafe. 


At all drug stores ... one dollar. (Price 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


Bauer & Black 


A Division of the Kendall Co. 
CHICAGO... NEW YORK... TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 


For 40 years the leading suspensory for 
daily wear 


BINOCULARS 











A traveling companion for sports—hunting and fishing 
trips, these BINOCULARS have 8 power magnification 
and large field of vision. Fully Guaranteed. Price ‘$17.50 


PARKER 4 BATTER/BY 








146 West 42ND Street, New Yor 








M .J.HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 


scalps for mounting. 
989 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Exit the difficult art of 
stooping for golf bags 
and keeping your eye on 
the ball. Enter the Turf 
Tack—golfdom's newest 
aid to a better game! 
Turf Tack anchors your 
bag in the ground—up- 
right — always within 
reach, Eliminates ground 
groping—permits you to 
accurately spot direction 
of flight and point of 
ianding. Fewer lost 
balls. Less distraction 
Steady nerves. Net re- 
sult: A low score! 


RTA: DoT 
Golf; 


Bag 
TURF # TACK $750 
jer} 


Lutar-Seith Mig Co. 
405 State Street 
Milwaukee We 
Send me one complete 
the postman $2 50 








Light weight, 
heavily nickeled 
steel. We. only 8 
oz. Lasts a lifetime. 
Easily and quickly 
attached. Saves bag. 


STAPUT Golf Bag TURF TACK. | wail pay 








Name 
Address 
. . Seate 
ang geaeen Specify 5 in. oF 6 mt Beg 
F.S.-7 —— 
EW cAND DIFFERENT 


BLACK DIAMOND 
Adjustable Recoil Pad 






The Black Diamond Adjustable Recoil 
Pad not only absorbs the recoil and the 
consequent punishment to the shoul- 
der, but due to the adjustable features, 
its cushioning qualities, as well as the 
recoil action of the gun, can be varied 
to suit the desires of the individual. 
$3.25 Postage Paid. If your Dealer 
cannot supply you, write 
BLACK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
13510 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill, 














i NOW— 
em CITY TOILET 
7 CONVENIENCES 


at a cost less than ordinary out- 
house—No plumbing—sewers or 
water necessary—lIdeal for cottages 
and suburban homes, lake resorts. 
Thousands in use—Install it 
yourself —Guaranteed. 







Complete prices and informa- 
tion on request. 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
800 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 


HAMMERLESS 
ire" REVOLVER 








Every sportsman should own 
one of these small, compact 
revolvers. Takes 6 long .22 cal. 
emokeless shells and fits in 
vest pocket. Wt. 6 oz. 4 in, 

long. Leather Holster .76 


eztra. 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Mfgr. 
2306 N. 16th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Sit right there, young feller,” advised the guide, “and when they come by 
sock it to ’em” 


Joking a Joker 


What a good man can do with his spare minutes 


By BOB DAVIS 


NCE upon a time (and this is a 

true tale) a mild-mannered young 

man residing in Manhattan picked 

up a magazine dealing with the 
great outdoors. The cover, done in four 
colors, revealed a gunner in the act of 
making a fancy double shot at a pair of 
mallard ducks. Both birds, hit fair, had 
crumpled in mid-air and were falling in- 
contestably into the marsh. A Chesapeake 
retriever was bounding from the blind, 
bent on bringing in the kill. 

To some people this picture would seem 
distressing. ‘To others it would have the 
effect of imparting a thrill second only to 
actual participation. So it was with the 
mild-mannered young man. 

With the primitive blood surging he 
made his preparations and the following 
week-end dropped down on the Great 
South Bay all set for slaughter. When 
he hove to at the swagger gun club, he 
found a liberal sprinkling of New York 
sports sorting out duffle and making boasts 
concerning the execution that would en- 
sue the following morning. 

He palled in with a bunch of hard-boiled 
eggs who soon discovered that the mild- 
mannered young man was a complete 
flop as a gunner. Thereupon a group of 
practical jokers laid plans and specifica- 
tions for his absolute ruin. He was stuffed 
full of misleading advice and duly primed 
for a duckless forenoon. 

A guide was fixed to take him to the 
marsh at daybreak on a location two hun- 
dred yards off the flight line. To make 
the maneuver seem exciting, three hun- 
dred shells were stacked about him. In 
conclusion he was bundled up in a light- 
colored ulster and seated on a soap box. 
Every detail calculated to terrify any duck 
coming within a mile of the mild-man- 
nered young amateur was carefully 
worked out. 

“Sit right there, young fetler,” advised 
the guide, “and when they come by sock 
it to em. All you got to do when you see 
the birds comin’ is to sit still and wait 
for ’em. I'll be back about ten o’clock with 
more shells.” 

It was the foulest job ever put up on 
an amateur gunner. By nine o'clock the 


practical jokers with the law's limit were 
back at the clubhouse, speculating on when 
the mild-mannered young man_ would 
have the sense to climb out of his blind 
and come in. About eleven o'clock he was 
seen floundering along the sedge banks 
lugging three hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion and a cold gun. He hadn't fired a 
shot. The kidders took him in hand and 
made merry with a round of rare jesting. 
The young man didn't turn a hair. 

The rest of the dialogue, which I quote 
literally, looks good in dramatic form: 

Young Man—Not a duck flew over me 
all morning. But lots of them passed on 
either side. 

Old Sport—Plenty came my way. I 
had my limit by nine o'clock. 

Young Man—Why not? The birds kept 
flying over you. In my case they simply 
weren't there. It is no trouble to hit a 
duck with a shotgun. Three hundred nice 
little bullets in each shell; what chance 
has the duck got? 


NOTHER Gunner—I’ll bet you five 
to one you're wrong. Not over two 
hundred “little bullets.” 

Young Man—I would risk twenty dol- 
lars at those odds and bet that the number 
is nearer three than two hundred. 

Three Voices—We are all on, young 
feller. Show your coin. 

Young Man (puts up his money )—And 
four or five wads and plenty of nice white 
powder to drive the load into the fleeing 
duck. 

Old Sport (smothering a laugh)—How 
much on the white powder, kid? 

Young Man—Same odds. 

Clamorous Plungers—We, want some 
of that also. Will you let us in? 

Young Man—Why not? Nice white 
powder. I’ll take four of you at five to 
one. Isn’t it white? 


Another Voice—I’ve got ten to one 
that says it isn’t. 

Young Man—Isn’t what? 

Another Voice (peeling his roll)— 


Isn’t white. 

Young man (after a moment's delibera- 
tion)—That suits me. Here’s mine; twen- 
ty dollars, which calls for two hundred. 
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Read this! 


Greencastle, Ind. 
March 13, 1929. 








Frecp & Stream: 


The Putnum County Fish and Game 
Protective Association desire to extend 
to you our hearty thanks for the films 
furnished us. 


We have shown them to full houses 
to the entire satisfaction of all. You 
certainly are doing your part in the 
great movement of Conservation. 

Keep up the good work, and con- 
sider that you have a host of friends 
here. 


(Signed) H. M, Jordan, Sec’y. 








Your club or association can have exactly the 
same experience—full houses, enthusiasm, satis- 
faction of all present. Hundreds of clubs and 
associations of all kinds have proved that the 
greatest attendance and membership getters, 
and the greatest enthusiasm creators, they can 
possibly obtain are the 


Field # 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES 
OFHUNTINGANDFISHING 


oye 





Reels to Choose From 
37 At No Cost to the Club 


37,000 feet, made at a cost of over $50,000.00, 
covering every kind of hunting and fishing to 
be found in North America, from Alaska grizz- 
lies to Bob Whites, and from Tarpon to Brook 
Trout. You can easily select a program that 
will give members and friends an hour or more 
of deep enjoyment. 


Put Money in Your Treasury! 


Many clubs stage regular shows with these 
pictures, selling tickets and clearing large sums. 
The Waynesboro Fish and Game Assn., for 
instance, showed to 800 people and cleared 
over $100. You can too, 


Pictures Cost Club Nothing 


The pictures are available on terms that make 
them cost the club itself nothing. And we 
recently made the terms easier than they had 
ever been before. No matter how small your 
club is, it can afford these pictures. 





projector, a library of 
owned outright, 


If you have a 16 mm. 
hunting and fishing pictures, 
will afford you endless hours of enjoyment, The 


following four pictures are best possible be- 
ginning: 

en | oon Maryland Turkey 

Bob te Alaska Grizzlies 


These are Fietp & Stream pictures reduced to 
16 mm. size for home use. 100 ft. reels, $10. 
each if ordered immediately. 











Send for illustrated circular giving 


full details. 





If you want this same experience, 


send this coupon now. 


Frerp & Stream, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me complete information about your 
motion pictures. 





F&S July, 29............ 




















Old Sport—Ii the dough is all up, let's 
get busy and see who wins. Get out a 


we'll examine it. You are betting that 
there are at least two hundred and fifty 
what you call “nice little bullets” and 
that the powder is white. Is that right? 

Young Man—Exactly. Would one of 
you gentlemen be so kind as to lend me 
a knife? Thanks. 

Very carefully the young man cut a 
circle around the paper shell, broke it 
slowly in two and spilled a charge of No. 
6 shot into a saucer. The count, under 
the eye of two tellers, totaled 283 pellets. 

“I collect on that score,” said the young 
man, gathering his winnings from the 
astonished victims. “Now as to the pow- 
der. If it is white .. .?” He pulled three 
fat wads from the explosive charge and 
began to pour it into a teacup. “It’s white. 
A creamy white,” said he, lifting a few 
grains between his thumb and index fin- 
ger. “Years ago it used to be black. This 
seems to be a perfect day for me. I'll 
take the balance of my winnings if you 
please.” 

Disgusted Losers—Would you mind 
telling us where you got your dope on 
shotgun shells? 

Innocent Young Man—Out there on 
the marsh. When I found that I was ma- 
rooned, I cut open some shells, counted 
the shot and examined the powder. Not 
a bad day when a sucker wearing a white 
coat and sitting on a soap box can pick 
up $780 in loose change without firing 
a shot. Where do we go from here? 

(Copyright, 1928, by Robert H. Davis) 
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ARE COUGARS AND WOL- 
VERINES SILENT? 


VERY so often we are asked whether 

cougars or wolverines scream, yell, 
grunt, howl, whine or bark or whether 
they do anything at all. 

Much more is known about the cougar 
in this respect than about the wolverine. 
The reason for this is undoubtedly that 
the former is much more common and its 
habits, therefore, better known. 
|. A cougar, if left to conduct his affairs 
in a normal manner, is probably more or 
i less silent. Under certain conditions, how- 
ever, such as fear, anger or hunger, he 
can and frequently does give vent to his 
feelings. This consists of a long drawn 
out cry or scream that is probably one of 
the best little blood congealing sounds in 
nature. To anyone who has never heard 
it before, it is not conducive to an atmos- 
phere of peace and contentment. 

An instance was brought to our atten- 
tion recently of a cougar that was seen 
swimming a lake at Powell River, British 
Columbia. This, by the way, is rather an 
unusual occurrence. These animals do not, 
as a rule, take to water unless compelled 
to by untoward circumstances. Be that 
as it may, the cat was driven ashore and 
took refuge between two wind-fallen logs. 
It is said that it then resorted to a series 
of deafening yells interspersed with spit- 
tings and snarls. The cougar was finally 
killed. 

As regards the wolverine, there seems 
to be little authentic information as to 
what sounds it is able to make, if any. 
I have tried to check up with several au- 
thorities at various museums, but none of 
them had ever actually heard a wolverine 
make any sound, though all of them were 
pretty well agreed that it was capable 
of doing so. It has vocal cords and it is a 
member of the weasel family so it is very 
reasonable to suppose that they can make 
themselves heard if they wish. We all 
know that a weasel can and does, so why 
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not a wolverine? It sounds reasonable. 


shell, kid—one carrying a duck load—and | 











Seeing nature 


with a new clearness 


A clearing ‘crost the lake that looks like a 
promising place to pitch camp... 

Dark forms wheeling above the marshes. 
Snipe perhaps... 

Far down the valley a slender figure. Could 
it be a deer? ... 

How much clearer it all is with a pair of fine 
binoculars! The object is magnified—distance 
melts away. And with Bausch & Lomb binocu- 
lars you get in addition to ample magnification— 
clearness of field, bright illumination, compact- 
ness and absence of color aberration. 


The price you pay for them is a worth-while 
investment in dependable, accurate, life-long 
service. Before making your selection, read our 
booklet, ‘‘Broadening the Horizon.” 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
726 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





her NEW 


Belial 


GivesYou 


Trap Shooting 

herever You Go 
A new inexpensive, folding trap— 
lightweight, compact, automatic. 
Ideal for camp, for farm, aboard 
yacht—for every outing. Slips eas- 
ily into your car—always ready for 
use. Trap comes complete with 
special mold for making your 
own birds. At your sporting goods 
or hardware dealer; or, 


te forIilustrated FolderNo. 2 
DUVROCK CO, 245 spre nn 


HOFFMAN 


Built-to-Order 
RIFLES 


HOFFMAN RIFLES—Made by F. L. Hoffman, 
maker of big-game rifles used by big-game hunters 
all over the world. In all the wanted calibers from 
250 to .505. Hoffman’s .375 Magnum most popular 
big-game rifle in the world. The Roosevelts used my 
.375 Magnum on all their hunting expeditions. 
Hand-made rifles, the best only, proved and open 
range tested. All kinds of rebarreling and restock- 
ing; telescope sighting and mounting; match bar- 
rels for pistols and rifles; restocker’s supplies; 
everything for the rifleman. Write your needs; no 
catalogues. Address F. L, Hoffman, Box 87, Ard- 
more, Okla. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
“The best al-ereund boot in the World” 


Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 















lighter than thes average boot; to gates: and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap 
boot in place, and also acts apr 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
FREEMAN- THOMPSON SHOE CO, 
@Bept. & St. Paul,Minnesota & 
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SS SS ASSASSINS 


any sportsman's magazine published in America 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
an 

CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives wwenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc Remepirs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 














Champion Bred Puppies 
COLLIES 
COCKER SPANIELS 
Wirehaired Fox Terriers 


GLENGAE KENNELS 
Box 186 Boonton, N. J. 









































WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 











Wire Haired Fox Terriers 

Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 

from Champion stock. Also Collie Pup- 

pics. Pedigree and description on request. 
EUREKA KENNELS 

Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 














Bargains 


Write for special lists 
Shomont White C 
world’s st | 
White Collies will bring 
watchfulness and devotio: to 
your home--joy to your children, 
safety to your herds. Gentle, in- 
telligent. ers, 
SHOMONT KENNELS 

Box 120 Monticello, lowa 
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and other Live Stock. 


Edited by FReeman Lioyp 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fie_p anp STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 
115,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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THE VERMIN KILLERS 


HERE is nothing like a terrier for 
hunting and worrying vermin— 
| especially rats. The terrier also 
| 

house-dog; he is an alert, always wide- 
awake and watchful creature. Should oc- 
casion demand the action, the terrier can 
bite as well as bark~in short the terrier 
is just the sort of one-dog companion that 
every man or woman should own. 

Today, the wirehaired fox-terrier, the 
Sealyham and the Scottish terriers are 
the more fashionable of the terrier kinds. 
These breeds are highly popular among 
the well-to-do women folk who take their 
walks abroad on the Avenue or in the 
Park; in fact, more representative terriers 
of the breeds just mentioned are every day 
sold in New York City than of all, the 
other breeds of dogs. 

There is a reason for this: The smaller 
terriers are the more suited for the some- 
times limited accommodation for dogs in 
the apartment home. 

The Airedale also a favorite, but 
his place is more as a useful member of 


1S 





fills the bill as a neat and handy 


SHOWING WIRE-HAIRED FOXTERRIERS 
These terriers are extremely popular both as companions and vermin killers. There is a large and constant 
demand for whelps 


the country home. This old breed of wa- 
terside dog should be a hunter first, last 
and all the time. He is a big, strong and 
amiable dog, and may be trusted to take 
his own part. The Airedale possesses an 
excellent nose, and may be used for the 
purposes of hunting and trailing the larger 
and often dangerous game. But the still 
better nosed, voiced and less-aggressive 
hound will be found the more dependable 
for the big business. Airedales are still 
popular as companions in New York City. 
They are almost invariably secured by a 
lead held by members of the fair sex of 
Park and upper Fifth Avenues. 

The state of the American terrier mar- 
ket may be appraised from the numbers 
of well-bred and groomed dogs the ob- 
server may view any day as women’s 
companions on the more fashionable 
thoroughfares of Gotham. Moreover, 
ninety per cent of the metropolitan dogs 
are properly cared for, not only in their 
homes, but are regularly plucked, shaven 
or shorn at the numerous and expensive 
dog-trimming establishments all over the 
town. 

Large kennels find little difficulty in 
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obtaining customers for the terrier pup- 
pies they do not care to keep or rear to 


maturity. And that is considerably more 
than may be said of the continuous de- 
mand for the young dogs and bitches 


of some of the other breeds of dogs. 
THE CLAIM OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE 


HE Chesapeake 


3ay dog or Ameri- 


atriey, an : ¢ niet of Agriculture us the safest known effective drug 
can retriever has rightful claim for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
for very great attention at the hands of dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 


: i 
duck-hunters and others who require a ‘an 


hardy, sensible, courageous bred-for-the- 
purpose dog—ever an enduring friend for 
the man prepared to enjoy his sport in 
the face of the most trying conditions of 
elements on land and water. Like the 
Irish water spaniel, the Chesapeake Bay 
retriever dog has ever been a favor- 
ite with those who shoot ducks and other 
wildfowl. You will find the Chesapeake 
in all those parts of the United States 
and Canada where the best duck-shooting 
is enjoy ed. 

It is a sure sign of the popularity of a 
breed when you see representative dogs 
of one or another kind in the large towns, 
small towns and villages more or less | jast sea 
shooting, 


of work 
trained 





Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 


dosage, 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 





al WATER SPANIELS 





Force Retrieve. 
Note—The Irish Water Spaniels —Largest and strongest of the spaniel 
breed. Good leg length makes hir 
ground worker. 
where the going is hard will do it BET 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 





TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 





THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in a posi- 
tion that does not touch the body and requires only a few 
ver gt eee an 4 seconds to attach or remove it. 
and. Ranch raised anc 
from Working Strains. It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
things of its kind imaginable, being built throughout of 
TRAINED high quality automobile body materials, constructed so 
the dogs cannot damage it, and is beautifully finished 
DOGS in genuine Du Pont Duco. 
Now on hand a num- 


It is comburtabie for the dogs in all weather, closing 
4 : completely when desired. All working parts of the door 
ber of splendid young "re verte gee . 
Gogs that were worked being rubberized it is absolutely rattle proof. 

son. We have no freeze-up. Three months of Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satisfac- 
birds with us all season. My dogs a plenty | tion could have won such public favor everywhere. 
and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to| , Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as 
atisfaction well as other breeds. Immediate shipment. Manufactured by 

THE DWIGHT MCBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden Cit 


7 PUPPIES AND 
a YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 





na fast and powerful swimmer and a rapid 
Will do as good alle around work as any other spaniel, and 
TER 
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A POWERFUL CHESAPEAKE 
Water King Tad. Owner: J. L. Schmidt, Tripp, S. D. 





Kills Fleas — Stops Mange 


Fleaco positively kills fleas and stops mange or 
money back 
irritate the flea-bitten animals. 


STAYS ON. It is, 
anything heretofore discovered. Even if your dog 
has no fleas or mange, use as a preventive. It makes 
the fur soft—hbeautiful—glossy 


1003A Allied Crafts Bidg. 


YE OLDEN TYME LONG 
mm EARED BLACK AND TAN 
§ REGISTERED AMERICAN 

HOUNDS 


Cc ‘nrivaled cold trailers, lone trailers, 
wck leaders, endurance, per 
caaeney. bugle voice, hunting sense, 
true hound character. Peers of ali 
hounddom. The choice of experienced 
houndmen on anv game. Trained 
hounds, brood bitches, voungsters. 
Puppies @ specialty. Descriptive illustrated booklet and sales list 10c. 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsville, Ohio, R. 1. 


BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you outdoors— 
got like this—but 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 


New, Odorless Cream Keeps Fur Glossy— 
The Animal Happy 





It heals and disinfects—and doesn’t 


puco is an odorless cream easily applied and 
therefore, more effective than 











Price $1.00 per on postpaid. 


LEACO LABORATORIES 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





adjacent to the haunts of wildfowl. Such 
a presence of one or the other breed of 
dog may be taken as direct evidence of 
the usefulness of the variety of dog that 
is most seen in such neighborhoods. If 
we go to the East the Chesapeake is 
there, as he is in the West, the North- 
west, the South and North. The Chesa- 
peake Bay retriever has found a home— 





tells you how to train, show, breed, pack 
beagles. The shows and field trials. 























ILLINOIS Copy. 20c; Yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS HOUNDS & HUNTING, 1 S. Park St, Decatur, it 
Trained Hunters on Fox, 
Deer, Wolf, Cat, Coon 


OUR BEAGLES 
BEST BY TEST 


Masterly Is Your Insurance 
for a Square Deal, and top- 


and Opossum. Also Beagles, 
30 Days’ trial. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 


INELS 


VIEW KEN 
Ramsey, Illinois 











everywhere. His goodness as a duck-dog, 
his robust constitution and willingness are 
known and praised by sportsmen every- 
where. For duck- hunting without a good 
retrieving dog is a sorry and often un- 
profitable sport. 


KEEP THEM GROWING 


LENTY in their bellies and unlimited | ycany 
exercise will mean the satisfactory oO 
rearing of any litter of puppies. The spring- 
bred youngsters should be in good shape 


canine 


“OUR DOGS” 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 
“OUR DOGS” has 
eminent critics and writers on canine matters. 
It contains reports of all the most important 
the world. 

Correspondents in all the principal centers. 


notch quality, at a fair price. 
Send for Puppy List. We 
have the Greatest strain of 
Beagles of all times. 

MASTERLY BEAGLES Reg., Desk B, Johnsonereek, Wis. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales are noted for their intelligence, 
loyalty, and dependability. They have no equals as 
combination watchdogs, companions, silent trailers, 
tree-barkers and retrievers from land and water. Don't 
buy just Airedale when you can obtain a genuine 
Oorang Airedale puppy at $25.00 to $35.00 with satis- 
faction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


Walter H. Lingo, Box 893, Louisville, 
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Two Couple of Masterly bred 
Beagle Puppies 





upon its staff the most 


events, Shows and Field Trials all over 


subscription for the United States, $6.36. 
ffices: Oxford Road Station Approach 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND Kentucky 

















during July, if they have been given plenty 
to eat and have been unrestrained to roam 
over exercising ground of grass lands. 
Throw to them a burlap bag, and let them 
tear and pull at it to their hearts’ content. 
Let a bucket of fresh water be always 
available. A daily supply of sour or butter- 
milk will be a wonderful help to keep the 
puppies in prime health. It pays to keep a 
cow where several dogs are kept; and 
“bossy” should be in full profit at this 
time of the year. 

Do not confine your puppies behind 
bars or within the space of a small kennel 
yard. Such places are the graveyards for 
good shoulders, fore and hind legs, feet 
and constitutions. Keep your puppy mov- 
ing on any sort of open ground and he 
will grow into a sound, correctly-made 




























all steel 


KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 
you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to build. 
Simply drive post sections in ground and bolt on top 
rail. No fittings required. Post and top rail sec- 
tions two inch angle iron aluminum finish— 
punched for netting and bolting. Sold direct 
at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 2 
x 4 inch mesh #11 gauge, sold to you at 
dealer prices. 
Write today for Crown Kennel Run estes, 
pe dealer prices on wire ? gpa No charge 
—a post card will bring th 
“CROWN IRON WORKS. (COMPANY 
seibliohed 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHAMPION SPRINGBOK OF WARE 
“‘The Ideal of the Breed’’ 


Bid In This Auction—By Mail! 
on By- -M sil Plan of selling until my 
lam _ refore offering 








Note the world champions they are mated to 
Flint of Avendale (the only Dual Champion 
r \ 







of iAvend 





ons ries) Img ” Pierpoint 
) € mpior Tr iis of Crombie (Double 
cross of Ch Little Br nd), Aristocr rat of Avandale 


The Avandale Team at Chicago Show 


won = Tit Pr apps. —_ Novice r rst Limit , Firs t Open and Win- 

irst Pu First 
“Bost of Winners Best S 
; smashing wins were made 
of Int. Ch. L'Te Messenaer Bos. 
1 hs ok 








f g 
antesd ia whels or will topinee 


SEE!! SEE!! 
10 He slthy Broc d Bit hes regi tore a. at ous 00 eos h unbred. Fortv 
Puppies at $50.00 to $75.00 each. No Duty on our Dogs 
E wh one registere a 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. CHEvRIER, Prop. 
271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg. Canada 
We ‘ 


Largest Breeders of High-Clase Springer Span 








ENGLISH SPRINGER 
SPANIELS 





A RETRIEVING PUPPY 


The above is one of our small puppies re- 
trieving a shot pigeon when not yet two 
months old. When desired any puppy we sell 
will first be shot over and guaranteed to re- 
trieve game to hand. 

Every dog we have in our kennels is either 
a winner on the bench or in the Field, and 
several are winners both on the bench and in 
the Field. If one desires puppies that will 
become workers, he should get those that are 
bred from working stock. 

At STUD: Dg tog omer HEROIC and ee rae 
10N RYON, both Fic Trial Winners 

terms My tay a. oe es prepaid on all vi it- 
ing matron Ve also offer a few ma 3 


We guarantee erery dog we sell to be 
100 as represented or money refunded 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 














PORTABLE FENCE 


The “Buffalo” Portable Fencing System is 
just the thing for making trim, sturdy enclosures 
for small animals such as dogs, chickens, rabbits, 
etc. Easy to set up and can be moved about quickly 
at a moment’s notice. Write for Booklet 80. 

BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
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dog, beautiful to look upon, whatever his 
breed. Legs and feet are as important to 
a dog as to a horse or a man. Such is the 
reason that breeders of high-class fox- 
hounds and show terriers, send their pup- 
pies out to walk or to be reared at some 
farmer’s place where the whelps will be 
sure to have unlimited exercise as well as 
regular feeding. Overstocked kennels 





dogs being half-bred boarhounds and mas- 
tiffs. The bloodhound proper is probably 
the keenest scenting of all dogs used for 
man-hunting. As a breed, the bloodhound 
is often revered as the pillar of the kennel 
stud books. He is looked upon as the pro- 
genitor of all the breeds or varieties of 
hounds. 

It was from the loins of the old hounds 


> 


A WOMAN’S CARE! 


Beautifully-bred and reared English setter puppies. 


bring about their own ruin because of the 
lack of exercising grounds and the limited 
kennel quarters—often alas! not remark- 
able for their cleanliness. 

If a puppy is sent out to be walked or 
reared, it will be well to try and find 
some small farmer’s place, a good way off 
the track of automobile traffic. The single 
puppy will be inclined to stray; but give 
the same youngster a companion of about 
his own age, and most of his time will 
be taken up with play. This pleasing 
diversion will mean the making of the 
pup—growing and growing, day after 
day. 

lf you can afford to feed your four or 
five months old puppies, three or even four 
times a day, so much the better it will be 
for the thriving whelps. If the allowances 
have to be cut down to two feeds a day— 
give the heavier meal at sundown. Allow 
the puppies to exercise themselves after 
they have been fed. When locked up for 
the night, a space in a corner of the ken- 
nel house may be littered with a slight 
covering of straw or hay. This roughage 
will attract the puppies to a single place 
of convenience for their calls of nature. 
It will teach them to become “clean” or 
at least circumspect in their habits. The 
fouled litter must be removed every morn- 
ing. 


ORIGIN OF BLOODHOUNDS 


N view of a recent proposal made to 

breeders of bloodhounds abroad, by 

prominent and scientific American au- 
thor, to change the name of the blood- 
hound to that of Norman hound, it will 
be well to point out that this breed of 
dog was not given the name of blood- 
hound because of any blood-thirstiness it 
might possess. As a matter of fact, the 
pure bloodhound is generally a most ami- 
able dog; he does not attack his quarry 
after he has run down his man. The dog 
simply bays—he does not bite. In this, 
the bloodhound is different from the police 
dog and the old half-bred Cuban “blood- 
hounds” of the West Indies—the latter 


Owner: Alexander Mackidd, Winnipeg, Canada 


of the Normans, that the English blood- 
hound descended. With the arrival in 
England of the Normans, there came a 
family named Talbot; they owned hounds. 
From the Talbot hounds came the black- 
and-tan and liver-and-tan colored blood- 
hounds of today. 

Recently, we have heard a good deal 
of the term “hot pursuit” in connection 
with the chasing and overhauling of a 
rum runner on the high seas. Curiously 
enough, jot trod is the old and legal 
rendering of the term employed to de- 
scribe the pursuit of offenders by blood- 
hounds. 

Bloodhounds were formerly used in 
certain districts lying between England 
and Scotland, which were infested with 
robbers and murderers. A thief might be 
pursued into the opposite realm within 
six days, and the chase carried on, as 
the term is, in hot-trod, with hounds and 


AN ALL ENGLISH SETTER 
Peggy Cole F. D. S. B. 110085. Breeder: Dr. Arthur 


Ames. Owner: Ray J. Hewitt, Dayton, Mich. 





horn, with hue and cry. An offending 
criminal was formerly considered as not 
only positively taken, but half-convicted 
the very moment a bloodhound was laid 
on his track. Almost any dog may be 
taught to pursue a human being. 
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Field and Stream—July, 1929 
THE SPRINGER HAS ARRIVED 


ERY likely Fre_p anp Stream has 
had more to do with bringing the 
springer spaniel into prominence, as a 


shooting dog, than any other publication 
jn the country. It is strange but true, that 
even so late as a decade ago, this variety 
of spaniel was practically unknown to a 
vast number of North American sports- 
men. There were plenty of spaniels in the 
Jand, but with the exception of the Irish 
water spaniels, the smaller spaniels, un- 
fortunately, were of little use for the pur- 
poses of the shooting man. That was the 
reason the springer spaniel was given 
such important, constant and far-reaching 
publicity by this magazine. As is well 
known the springer has “delivered the 
goods.” So the praise bestowed on him 
has been justified. Experience is ever a 
teacher; and experience was the urge 
behind the advice tendered to the game- 
shooting men and women of North 
America. 

Springer spaniels have now become 
general throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States and Canada where 
they have been put to work in all sorts of 





MRS. 


of America’s 


DAVID WAGSTAFF 
One leading patrons of springer 
spaniels at Field Trials and Bench Shows. Also 
champion Ledgelands Sheila of Darnick (imported) 
rough cover; swamp, marsh, fresh and 
salt water. In no way have they failed. 
Very few cases of gun shyness have 
been reported. The spaniel’s ‘good tem- 
perament has made the springer a great 
favorite in the homes—even the city 
homes of hundreds who do not regularly 
follow the diversions connected with the 
gun and dog. The official monthly regis- 
trations of these springer spaniels have 
become as numerous and regular as those 
of the older and better known gun dogs, 
registered in the monthly records of the 
American Kennel Club, New York. 
Another great impetus given to the 
ever-increasing popularity of the springer 
spaniel has been the unwavering patron- 
age of a very worthy class of people— 
men and women who have not only given 
great support to the field trials provided 
for the breed, but are constantly using 
springers as all around shooting dogs. 
These sportsmen and sportswomen, finding 
the springer all that was claimed for him, 
have passed thé good word along among 
their friends and acquaintances. And so 
the oldest of the land spaniels has become 
more or less noted—from coast to coast. 
For, be it borne in mind, the springer 
spaniel is popular in California as he is 
in New York, New Jersey, New England, 
the Middle West and the Dominion of 








A PRETTY RETRIEVE 


A springer spaniel bringing a duck from a Canadian 
marsh. The bird had dropped far inside the morass 
of reeds 


Canada. As the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating thereof, the springer spaniel is 
liked because of the good that is in him. 
The strong, well-made springer spaniel— 
be he of the English or Welsh strains or 
breeds, is capable of as tough work as may 
be given to any dog of any breed. More- 
over, the springer is a natural retriever 
and water dog. There is no thickness of 
brush or briar that any decent springer, 
worthy of his breed name, will be afraid 
to face and penetrate. For that is the work 
of the springer, a task set for him in many 
foreign countries, down through the cen- 
turies of time. 

Originally a product of Spain—hence 
“spaniel,” the springer has been largely 
employed as a gun dog in every country 
of Europe. Many of the older paintings, 
prints and tapestries depict the spaniel as 
being particularly popular with the fal- 
coners, netters and gunners of olden times. 

Now that Americans have accepted the 
springer spaniel as an honest-to-goodness 
gun dog for the sportsman’s use on land 
and water, it must be declared that this dog 
has gained his pre-eminence simply because 
he is a willing worker and retriever. 

Moreover, a spaniel requires no coaxing 
to become a hunter. As the old saying 
goes: “A spaniel breaks himself.” 


SPRINGER SPANIEL ENTHUSIASTS 


Three of the earlier supporters of springer spaniel 


Field Trials in the United States. Walton Ferguson, 
Jr. (right) Harry D. Kirkover and Samuel J. Allen 


‘He deserves 
the Best! 










Your dog is your best 
pal. Why jeopardize 
his health by promis- 
cuous feeding ? Spratt’s 
Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits have stood the 
test for over seventy- 
five years. Veterinar- 
ians recommend them. 
Sold by grocers, drug- 
gists, pet shops, and sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 

Write for free book on care and feed- 
ing—contains special section on 
treatment of common dog diseases 

SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 


SPRAITS 


DOG BISCUITS 


San Francisco, Cal. ~ 











Member 
Welsh Springer 
q Club, Spaniel 

Club, and Spartan 


Society 


Welsh Springer Spaniels for Bench and Field. 
Six Months Pups, Broken Dogs and Bench 
Winners. 

My Stock Are All Healthy and Every 
Bench Winner Has to be Broken to the Gun. 


Captain F. B. Evers-Swindell 
Bryniach, Eyarth, Nr. Ruthin, North Wales, Great Britain 











AT STUD 
HIGHTIDE 


OF 
AVANDALE 
A glorious black, 
white, blue-roan 
and tan son of 
dual champion, 
Flint of Avendale. A bench and field trial 
winner. The best bred Springer in this part 
of the country. Send your good matron to us. 
Return charges paid. Fee $50.00. Young 

stock sometimes for sale. Weight 60 Ibs. 


F. KUECHENMEISTER & SONS 
Route No. 8, Box 115 Wichita, Kans. 











DOG TRAINER 


Start your young dog on the young birds. Now, 
not later, is the best time. Pointers, Setters, 
Spaniels and Retrievers thoroughly trained. 
Sporting dogs conditioned and boarded. Give 
your dog a schooling and vacation among the 
Maine Hills. Ideal conditions. 
N. ATHERTON 

Ship te New Gloucester, Me. 


P. 0. Intervale 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
First class and winning white-and-black SPRINGER 
SPANIEL bitch by CHAMPION FLINT OF AVENDALE, 
and out of a champion bitch. She has been bred to 
a prize white-and-liver dog by CHAMPION HorsrorpD 
Hazarp and out of BELLE OF Drew Farm, a big 
winner, Bitch for sale, cannot help producing the very 
highest of field trial, working and bench show stock. 
No faults, irises $ 
700, FIELD & STR 
578 Madison Avenue 


Pertect condition, HAY as approval. 


ew York 











Keep your dog healthy 
THIS EASY WAY 


MILLER’S 
A-1 DOG FOODS 
Send 


ten cents in stamps for new 
and trial feedings of these famous 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 
732 State St. Battle Creek, Michigan 
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‘ THOUGHTS ON RETRIEVING 3 
FINE, SPLIT BAMBOO : 
FREE! ] — CASTING ROD FREE ] | HE other day, I was talking with an 
+ old hunter, who has some mighty 
li 2 good ideas pertaining to the art of prac. 
tical retrieving in the field. This man 4 
Ents we sounded a warning against moving from \ 
The ideal two-piece rod for the ex- Seat. Genuine agate guides and top. your tracks when you send your ‘dog j in d 
a angler _ uses sn fon Goatees. ———, toes so Mi retrieve. There is a lot of logic in jt, 
and lighter casting lures and wants -acked in a partitioned aki bag. is main point was that if you get to 
y »p yIe € Ya rT te sths. - 
Ly yee vs yeaich Wrapped fn jae pa ag tg yg tramping and stamping around in the yi- wees 
two colors of silk. Nickel silver fit- oz. Yours free in return for only 12 cinity of where you think the bird should é 
tings. Positive Thred-Lock Reel subscriptions. be, you confuse your scent with that of hi 
N your city there are a great many men who are fond of hunting and the game you seek and simply make it SS cw 
I fishing. Every one of them would get immense profit and pleasure out of that much harder for the dog. And that’s ae 
every issue of Field & Stream. true. 
You can call on from 12 to 15 such men in an evening—more on Sun- If a dog can smell a dead bird, he can 
days. You can get two out of every three to give you a subscription—8 to 10 also smell your scent. Where there are 
subscriptions an evening. This is not an exaggeration. We have had many two scents, one is bound to have a dimin- 
readers average 5 subscriptions per hour. ishing effect upon the other. So there is 
And in return for these subscriptions we will give you any article or mighty good logic in adopting the rule to 
articles made by any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, absolutely stand perfectly still in one place and send 
free, the number of subscriptions required being based on the retail value your dog on to do the seeking for dead 
of the article. The South Bend rod above described will be given to you in or wounded game. You will thus interfere 
return for only 12 subscriptions. with him less and he can do his job The do 
Here is your chance to get any article of hunting, fishing and camping better. I suggest that my readers try it, 
equipment you want, without spending a penny. Look over the other items There is another thing in favor of this. 
below, selected at random just to show you: I have noticed in my own hunting I left 
that I have often confused a dog by at- I sho 
FREE FREE tempting to aid him to find dead or wound- have 1 
ed game: I could give a hundred instances, lam 
Any rod, reel, line, baits, net, and Any clothing, camera, boat, canoe, cours 
any other article of fishing equipment, dog—anything whatsoever advertised cided 
can be obtained from us absolutely in Field & Stream, including all ex- had b 
free in return for a few hours work. penses for a vacation at any camp— «+ 
For instance: can be obtained absolutely free of cost li : 
Meisselbach automatic reel, value to you in return for subscriptions, the ? Tad 
$5.00, for 4 subscriptions. number depending upon the value of wan 
Meisselbach “Okeh” casting reel the article. If you live in a big city ol 
level wind, value $12.00, for 10 sub- and are willing to give most of your oo 
scriptions. spare time to it, you can earn two shot 
Meisselbach “Surf” reel, free spool, or three hurdred dollars worth in the val 
300 yds., value $36.00, 30 subscriptions. next month. fall. 1 
. how | 
How about a rifle FREE? cca 
| | 
a 
when 
FREE FOR ONLY 6 SUBSCRIPTIONS in or 
Iver Johnson .22 Caliber Rifle cartridges. Take-down, a 
Bolt Action Safety Rifle. full pistol grip, steel butt struct 
lakes Short, Long and Long plate, 22” barrel. bitch 
and f 
its ta 
an ol 
FREE FOR ONLY 37 SUBSCRIPTIONS sat 
New Remington : Jolt Ac- Express Mushroom types, “THE SKIPPER” = 
tion Express. Chambered for .35 Remington, and for The 12-year-old English setter Teddy. Owner: Mrs. th 
for 30-’06 Springfield, in- 32, .20 and .25 calibers. Grace W. Farnsworth, Westerly, R. I. We. 
cluding latest Hi-Speed and ids 
: one but will mention only one in particular. ii 
Any Shotgun, Any Pistol, Any Ammunition, | In retry o at lame, y ~— | bird 
2% ° : down a bird that I was convinced I ha fiel 
Made by Anybody Advertising m Field & killed outright. I was still at that time = 
Stream CanBeObtained Freefor Subscriptions tying to Dep © dog scteivn, se 5 Sa 
Hundreds of Field & Stream readers have earned and are earning valuable of the ead” bird. My bitch could not lo- ag 
merchandise in this manner. Many of them have averaged at the rate of cate and, between us, we tramped all 
$5.00 per hour. Several have earned $50.00 rifles in less than 10 hours. about the place. Finally, the bitch was ’ 
WHAT THESE MEN HAVE DONE YOU CANDO! convinced the bird was not there and she 
: / j ; F began to circle out wider. I called her in 
Hardly any of these men are salesmen in their business life. —foolishly, as it turned out. I made her + 
They are just darn good sportsmen with a lot of friends hunt close to where I was tramping about, f 
and a willingness to go out and sign those friends up. although by then she was doing it un- 
°°? willingly. 
Send this Coupon NOW es « Suddenly, my attention was_attracted 
to a slight flapping of wings. The bitch 
SELLE LL aS es eee eee aaeamness Tt cone. & fie Ere Be 0e ee eee 
Te ee tow Sock from whence came the sound, and re- 
Send me complete information about obtaining merchandise free, and also send trieved the bird I had supposed I had 
subscription order forms and sample copies. , killed outright. Yet it was still alive and 
the wing flapping had been done in its 
Name ....oooeeseosesssssscseeseeessmnnnnnsceceneceeseunensnnnnnnnnnnancensceneccesecsnseeesssanaanantet effort to crawl into a hole just a bit too 
ON CL LAT PA ET EO ON small, Because of my procedure, I should 
a RS SEe OU RUE URS ; pS eras Pphiiinisietnaaeaie F&S 7-29 have lost that bird entirely had it not The 
| been for the noise of its flapping. Yet had ; 
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BIG-WINNING IRISH SETTER 
The dog Champion Raive. Owner: Robert P. Baruch, 
Wyandanch, L.1., N.Y. 


I left the work entirely to the bitch, as 
I should have done, she herself would 
have retrieved that bird without my help. 
[am sure she would have found it in the 
course of her circling after she had de- 
cided that the bird was not where we 
had both first supposed it to be. Many 
other such instances could be cited. 

There is another thing to commend the 
policy of the hunter standing still and 
biting the dog do the retrieving. If you 
want your dogs steady to shot and wing 
you must be steady to ‘shot and wing your- 
self. You are, of course, still steady to 
shot and wing if you do not break for- 
ward excitedly the minute you see a bird 
fall. But if you do not go forward at all, 
how much stronger is the impression of 
steadiness made on the dog! 


HERE are, of course, exceptions to 
all rules. There will be occasions 
when an exception to this rule may be 
in order, but these only prove the rule. 
There was, for example, the day in 
Mississippi when I dropped a bird that 
struck the ground running. When my 
bitch went to retrieve this bird, it ran 
and fluttered from her and she just missed 
its tail feathers as the bird dived in under 
an old abandoned cotton house. We surely 
had quite a time getting that bird! We 
could see it lodged in under the floor 
and made several efforts to reach it. Each 
time we got feathers, but the bird kept 
crowding in deeper and barely evaded us. 
We then went inside the old structure 
and pried up some of the loose floor boards 
with a pole. We thus finally caused the 
bird to flutter out and into the adjacent 
field where the dog retrieved it. 

Sut let us, as a rule, pledge ourselves 
to steadiness to shot and wing and to re- 
main steady while we send out dogs on to 
the retrieving. Bis. En 


A HANDY BRACE 
The springer spaniels Ivan and Measy of Flint. 


Owner: F. J. Cline, Bucklin, Kansas 





America’s 
greatest 
show 
winner 
Black & white 
eee $100. 


International 
Champion 
Adonis of 

Avandale 


ADONIS — is an- 
great Sire from Great Sires) other great winner 
from the world’s 
greatest winning strain, having won an international champion- 
ship and has never n defeated for best of winners(including 
Chicagoshow 1928). Judgese laim him bestspringerthey haveseen. 
He is now consistently ome, winning puppies, and his ability to 
carry on is due to his world’s vest breeding, being a great grandson 
of Ch. Springbok of Ware, C’ Little Brand, fy estree Pride, and 
b - A grandson of Dual ‘lint of Avendale and 
Pierpoint F ndason of Int. Ch. L’Tle Messenger Boy. Be- 
sides being st show winner Adonis is of a wonderful dixposition, 
@ most tend ver, atid has inherited all the hunting instinct 
of his illustrious sires. 
Springers of all ages for sale. 


St. Charles, Mich. 
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G. H. Thorsby 








The Champion 
Springer of the 
World 


# Get some of the blood 
of this marvelous dog 
while you can, We 
- have the finest lot of 
Boghurst Rover, The Only Triple In- PUPPies this kennel 
ternational Champion Springer in the has ever produced. Or- 
world. der one now and it 
will be ready for use this fall. We guarantee them 
to be hunters. A few good bitches in whelp to 
Triple International Champion Boghurst Rover. 
Trained males and females. Foundation Stock. Unrelated pairs 
Send your good bitch to The Only Triple Internatio nal Springer in 
the world, bt IGHU RST ROVER, fee oor oe or The Undefeate: 
American Champion, Boghurst Pal, fee $50 e pay the return 
cha rges. Your le is met_at the train a ae the beat possible 
Ask us for references. When you buy a Springer buy a 
HURST Springer. 


BOGHURST KENNELS, Reg. 


Georce H. Haas, Prop., 431 No. Occidental Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 




















SPRINGER SPANIELS 


At Stud, Kingmaker of Avandale, a handsome, hard- 
working liver and white, son of F. T. Ch. Prince of 
Avendale. Fleet of Fendale, a beautiful blue roan, 
son of Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale. Marksman of 
Avandale, a high class black and white Field Trial 
winner, son of F. T. Ch. Prince of Avendale and 
F. T. Ch. Colinette. Also Spear of Avandale, a typ- 
ical liver and white, son of Ch. Springbok of Ware. 
Write for Stud Cards, Fendale Kennels Reg., H. J. 
Clifford, Prop., 50 So. Judson St., Gloversville, N. Y. 














FAMOUS SPRINGER 
SPANIEL 
HORSFORD HAZE 
Of the pure Aqualate strain; 
100 years in the same En- 
glish family. A litter by 
Horsford Haze was sold for 
$1150. A prize winner and 
excellent shooting dog. Fee 

$50. 

DREW FARM KENNELS 
Oscawana, 
Phone Croton (5R 





HORSFORD HAZE A.KG; 548370 





Springer Puppies 


Ready to ship—Sired by the great Boghurst 
Rover—Out of a bitch of Dual Flint Blood 
lines and one of the best hunters in the coun- 
try, also bench winner. Prices reasonable. 


Dr. Earl J. Thee Los Angeles, Calif. 


POINTERS, SETTERS 
and SPANIELS 


Boarded, trained and conditioned. Gentlemen's 
shooting dogs for sale. Training Specials, 
Breaking to retrieve and gun shyness overcome. 


PINSCROST KENNELS 
J. G. Chandler, Prop. 
BARBER, N. C. 




















Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 

FOR SALE 


Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. D. DORONDE 
48 East 89th Street. New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 






Price 
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nvincing. 
ER & NEP 
1894 Clifton Avenue Chicago, 

























WANTED 


One Male English Springer hunting dog, 
between 15 and 24 months, good re- 
triever, trained not to run and not gun 
shy. Color, black and white. Black pre- 
dominating. Answer J. M. care of Field 
and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 



























ENGLISH SPRINGER 
SPANIEL PUPS 


by “Clarion Ryan,” Field Trial and Bench Win- 
ner out of “Chummy Girl’ she by Champion 
Horsford Harvester of Clarion also a big Field 
Trial Winner. Born February 1. 

SHERWIN B. BRow 


N 
P. 0. Box 84 stown, New Jersey 



















German Short-Haired Pointers 
or Everyuse Dogs 


The only all around gun dog that retrieves, land or 
water, points, trails and trees. Companionable and 
intelligent. America’s largest kennels. Bench and field 
trial winners. Four imported stud dogs, Seventeen 
brood matrons. Pups $50.00 and up. 


Dr. Charles Thornton, Mi la, M 




























Irish Setter Puppies 


The quality kind. Champion Palmerston Connemara 
Grand breeding on both sides of the pedigree. 
Whelped Jan. 24, 29. Big, strong, healthy individ- 
uals of perfect conformation and color, farm raised. 
Just right for gunning this fall or for the winter 
shows. 
W. J. THACKABERRY 
Clinton, 


Clinton Farms 
New Jersey 





















The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 
AT STUD 


Champion Birchwood Ranger of Winnebago, this dog 
is by CH. Andon of Leam out of Flights Fancy and 
sires wonderful pups. I have at present two beautiful 
Livered Koan Male pups 8 mos. old by CH. Birchwood 
Ranger out of Trent Valley Spark, she by CH. Flint 
of Avendale, both Sire and Dam are good workers. 
Prices reasonable 
John F. Graham, 9416 Meyers Road, “Detroit, Michigan 
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Tired, 
the children, 
mention his 


Its Eatinctive quality has made it the popular 


after a day of glorious adventure with 
yet watch him perk up when you 
favorite food—KEN-L-RATION. 


choice of dog owners everywhere. The 











original balanced ration of meat, 
cereals and cod liver oil, 
cooked and canned, ready 


Py }" 
“4 to serve. Ask your dealer. 
«Send for : ; 
FR As CHAPPEL BROS., INC. 


. : 113 Peoples Ave. 
B® Sample 


Rockford, Ill. 
KEN-| > 


IO 


FOOD SUPREME 


THE DOG 








CHAMPION-BRED ENGLISH SETTERS 
FOR SALE 


Iona Jock by Champion Jock of Crombie ex 
Vita’s Juno P. Both imported and by the mar- 
velous Champion O By Jingo and of Champion 
Crosspell breeding. 
O’Dett Dot by Champion Credential’s Maza- 
nita. Dot's dam by Champion Glenview Major. 
Iona Jock and O'Dett Dor are about 3 
years old and in their second season's training. 
Both are very promising in the field and should 
be very useful this Fall. 
A few young dogs and bitches bred along the 
same lines but unbroken, are also offered for 
sale. Have also one two year old for disposal. 
Some litters are expected. 
Alex Mackidd, 390 Church Ave., Winnipeg, Canada 








SALE—AT STUD 
SETTERS POINTERS FOXHOUNDS BEAGLES 


Trained and Untrained, Registered Stock 
BOARDING—TRAINING 


A GAME PRESERVE, near MORRIS, ILL, is 
stocked annually, with "COON, FOX, RABBIT and 
QUAIL, especially for training HOUNDS and BIRD 


DOGS. 
if your 


Special, purchase or training, 
“ORIEL” 


credit allowed, 
puppy dies in training here. 

HORACE SEVERNS ORIEL KENNELS 
Mailing address 343 E. Garfield Bivd., Chicago, III. 








1 Ly 
Bird Dogs to Train: 


Field trials or shooting dogs. 
grounds at Holmfield, Manitoba, Canada, July 
Ist to October Ist. Trainer of the celebrated 
Champion Mary Montrose, Ch. Comanche Rap, 
Ch. Stylish Wasp, Ringing Bells and many 
other celebrities. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama 


Summer training 








HIGH-CLASS SETTERS 


Pheronvet registered English, Irish, and 
Gordon Setters from the finest Field and Bench 
strains. Write for particulars of quality pup- 
pies now for sale. 

THISTLEROCK KENNELS 

North Brookfield, Mass. 

W. C, Duncan and R. B. Adams, pee 

“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY 

PERFORMANCE 








IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful dual type puppies and young dogs, 
bred from best field trial, show and hunting 
stock; all papers. 

Also two high-class shooting dogs. 


W. J. THAYER 


R. F. D. 27 South Byron, New York 














OAK GROVE KENNELS 
INA, ILLINOIS 


Offers for sale thoroughly traired pointers and 
setters, also young dogs and puppies. High class 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. Young- 
sters nicely started at $15.00 each. All dogs shipped 
on trial. Catalogue ten cents, 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUSE DOGS 


HOSE fellows in Pennsylvania 

have the best dogs I have seen in 
America.” Thus spoke a man whose early 
experiences with gun dogs had been re- 
ceived in Europe, but who now is one of 
the most prosperous trainers on this side 
of the Atlantic. 
I knew then, 
man knows dogs. 


and still know, that this 
And yet I passed off the 





any kind of gun dog under any and al 
conditions. Again at Grand Junction, we 
fell to discussing the Grouse Trials and 
the grouse dogs ‘of Pennsylvania. 
“When you consider”, he said, “that 
these dogs hunt with as much speed as 
any dog will show in any field trial any- 


where, yet handle with never a word 
spoken, plunging through thickets and 


DOUBLE CHAMPION ENGLISH SETTER 


Gayboy. Placed 10 times at Grouse and Pheasant Field Trials. 


remark rather lightly with the feeling 
that he was perhaps taking in too much 
territory. One can hear so many things 
regarding dogs! Matured fanciers protect 
themselves by letting most of it go in 
one ear and out the other. Almost every 
individual—and groups of individuals from 
different sections—invariably believe that 
the dogs they know best are supreme. 

3ut now and again there comes a voice 
of such definite authority that we are 
compelled to stop and listen and heed. 
Such is the case in point. 

In my own State, I have a friend whom 
I regard as one of the finest sportsmen 
I have ever known. During the-past active 
season for field trials and hunting, he 
and I were together on several occasions. 
Following the Pheasant Championship at 
Buffalo, we got to discussing the grouse 
dogs of Pennsylvania. A recent Penn- 
sylvania grouse champion had run in the 
stake we had just witnessed and his show- 
ing had scarcely been impressive. 

“But you ought to see him in the 
woods”, my friend said. “He’s a different 
dog then. The woods inspire him, for 
grouse is his game. He doesn’t go wide, 
of course, but he’s fast as a streak of 
greased lightning! In open cover, he is 
just a dog somewhat above the average; 
but put him in timber and he’s a cham- 
pion in every sense of the word. It makes 
all the difference in the world. But seeing 
is believing and you’ve got to go to a 
Pennsylvania Grouse Trial to be con- 
vinced.” 

Several months later, this same friend 
and myself were together during the Na- 
tional Championship at Grand Junction, 
Tennessee. I mention this fact especially 
to show that his experience is not limited 
to any one section of the country nor to 
any one type of game or type of dog. 
He has seen them all and he is both a 
keen student and an excellent judge of 


Owner: J. C. Williams, New Castle, Pa. 


dodging trees, swiftly searching for the 
body scent of the alluring game they 
seek, responding instantly to the slight- 
est motion signal from their handler, 
yet hunting independently all the time— 
you will get some conception of what 
the highest type of grouse dog is like. 
Of course, they quarter the cover and 
don’t go so wide—but that is the only 
difference.” 

The description thrilled me. The grouse 
dogs are not like that in all parts of the 
country. Conceptions differ in connection 
with grouse dogs perhaps more than is 
the case with any other type of gun dog. 

have in mind one very well known 
grouse hunter who insists upon his dog 
never breaking into a gallop. He wants 
the dog to trot rapidly—but it must be 
a trot. Never must this trot become a 
lope. Yet he wants the dog to seek body 
scent only and go to his game with high 
head and positive decision. 


HERE are others who don’t care 90 

much whether the dog trots or lopes, 
but many of these have dogs whose lope is 
but a plodding gesture very much on the 
order of a hobby horse. Such dogs are 
pretty apt to be indecisive, creeping crea- 
tures that are so afraid of flushing game 
they sneak along following foot-trails. 
More often they end up by flushing game 
rather than pinning it to a point. This 
thing of pinning game, especially certain 
kinds of game such as grouse, prairie 
chickens or pheasants, is most success 
fully accomplished by quick, decisive ac- 
tion—speed arrested so suddenly that the 
game’s only inclination is to squat before 
the onslaught. A creeping performance 
always gives the game too much oppor 
tunity to run away or fly. The bird is 
given too much time to collect his wits 
and determine upon a course of action 
A dog that rushes to his game and thea 
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suddenly applies the brakes, doesn't give 
his game a chance to think and plan out 
a method of evading pursuit. The squat 
to a point is almost automatic. Such a 
performance will bring some flushes, of 
course, especially when “the wind is wrong, 
but never so many flushes as the inde- 
cisive, creeping performance. 

Another friend of mine, who is a reg- 
vlar grouse hunter in the ast, had a 
wonderful grouse dog in his pointer of 
John Proctor descent. This dog was not 
only fast in his youth, but fairly wide. He 
was hunted with a bell attached to his 
collar and this enabled my friend to keep 
track of him in the heaviest cover. But 
when that bell suddenly ceased its tingling, 
you could bet on birds. 

Now in connection with these grouse 
dogs of Pennsylvania, which my friend 
and I had been discussing—he with whom 
[ attended both the Pheasant and the 
National Championships—he made the 
daim that these very dogs possessed such 
intelligence, backed by the best bird-dog 
flood lines, that most any of them could 
soon be widened out to conform to our 
conceptions of Quail Trials. In fact it is 
true that the best grouse dogs of Penn- 
gylvania carry the same blood as_ has 
flowed in the veins of the great ——- 
Champions. Just to cite one example, 
might be mentioned that the Trouble 
Grouse Champion, Nugym, is the grand- 
gon of the National Champion Eugene J. 

“And, furthermore, I aim going to prove 
to you just this thing”, my friend said 
while we were at Grand Junction in Jan- 
tary, “for this very spring I am planning 
fo start my own grouse dog in the Open 
All-Age Stake of the Kentucky Trials at 
Camp Knox. George Kramer has him 
now, getting ready for that event, and I'll 
be interested to have you see him go. in 
open country when we meet in March.” 

Well, at the date of this writing, I 
am just back from the Kentucky 


take off his hat to any of them, He ran 
as fast and wide and as well, perhaps, 
as any dog in the stake. But that didn’t 
surprise me quite so much as what has 
come later. I know that my friend knows 
dogs—“big” dogs—and I knew that he 
wouldn’t have started that dog at Camp 
Knox unless he had known that he was 
equal to the company he would keep. 

Our plans to meet, however, had gone 
astray. My friend didn't see his dog run, 
because he was unavoidably detained at 
the last minute by business. So, knowing 
he would be eager for a word of the event, 
I wrote him the next day describing the 
excellent heat his dog had produced. 

“But”, I said, “you haven’t a ‘grouse’ 
dog anymore. You may have had one once, 
but you have a Field Trial Quail Dog 
now.” I doubted if my friend himself 
would have been quite prepared for the 
type of truly big performance which I 
had seen produced by this dog which had 
been reared and raised in the grouse 
country. 


NE of the most interesting phases of 

the whole proposition has been the 
comment of my friend in reply to my 
letter. This is what he wrote: 

“Thanks for your appreciation of my 
dog. Am sorry if I have misled you in 
what I call a grouse dog. This dog is, 
and has been, a perfectly trained dog on 
grouse. He goes just as hard and just as 
snappy in the woods as you saw him go 
there, but, of course, he quarters not 
more than one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred yards to the right and left of 
the course, cutting across from right to 
left about one or two hundred feet ahead 
of the handler. Think I told you that 
grouse courses follow stream beds or 
pipe lines and the dogs work up and 
down the hills on either side of the course. 

“Many times when I have talked to 
some of my field trial friends about some 





BEAUTIFUL TO BEHOLD! 


Pointing ringnecks. The 


setters Nugym'’s Rodney (pointing) and Rado (backing). Owner: 


Franklin 


G. McIntosh, Franklin, Pa. 


Trials. Several of the dogs there had 
Started in the National Champion- 
ship—including the National Champion, 
Mary Blue. The cream of the country 
competed at Camp Knox, near Louisville, 
this year—the same quality that competed 
for the National title at Grand Junction, 
only more of it. A third again as many 
dogs started at Camp Knox as ran at 
Grand Junction. 

Yet my friend’s little setter, which he 
had called a “grouse dog”, didn’t have to 


of the grouse dogs I like, I have noticed, 
perhaps, a little indifference. They do not 
believe or know that some of the greatest 
dogs living are grouse dogs. I did not 
myself, till I had watched’ them work. 
There are several better dogs than mine 
running in the Grouse Trials now and I 
feel sure that he could not have been 
placed in the open Grouse Trials this 
year. If he is a good little dog, then the 
other fellows have better ones in my 
judgment and I feel sure that the.Grouse 























This Book! 


Every man who genuinely cares 
about the future of hunting in 
America, and every man who 
loves hunting dogs, will find this 
book the most worth-while and 
enjoyable reading he could hope 
to find. Its character and purpose 
entitle it to a place in the library 
of every true sportsman. 


It is a beautifully written story, 
by Horace Lytle, of the making 
of a National Champion—a story 
that will give you the same pleas- 
ure and satisfaction that “Dumb- 
bell of Brookfield” gave you. For 
this reason alone you'll reread it 
many times in the years to come. 


But it is more than a remarkable 
dog story. It is a challenging, 
stimulating revelation of the ac- 
tual condition of upland bird 
shooting in the United States, and 
of what may truly be the only 
possible solution of the problem 
of conservation and restoration. 
We urge you to take advantage 
of this. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


1 yr. sub. to Field & Stream a 
Lytle’s Book -50 


Total Value 
Both for only $4.00 














The book alone is $2.50 postpaid 


CLOTH BOUND 
281 pages Illustrated 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. 


New York 
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BEstT seller everknown! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 








Eighth Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 
TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley's Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 

Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate” 


ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room. yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat Way 
to Breax Your Dos. 


Descriptive ANo Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxine ano Tratninc APPLIANCES; also 
Simpce Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Frecp anp Stream..$2.50) BOTH FOR 


5. nt EG 


We Be incertisitnnations 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





Training 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 


taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 


ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 
W.H. HAND 


Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 





MONTY MONTAUK 











PERFECTION DOG FOOD 


ombines all the dients such as dehy- 
rated meat, cereals, ground bone, etc., to 
ea perfectly balanced food for dogs, all 
ne puppies, allages. Try one of our 


izes: 
ibs. Oc, or 10 Ibs. $1.00 


p 8 
5 
Sploped on receipt of price, anywhere in the 
United Stat: id 


ition is eschea. po Ly 

use — all you do is feed it. 
PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
CREEK Dept. 15 MICHIGAN 


BATTLE 








NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as / consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible te make. | get better results with (ess work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. Signed Gravy W. Smira 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mam Postpaw, $2.50 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
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. 
Trials would prove it. I know one that 
has never been out of the woods in his 
life, and never seen a quail, and he is 
both wider and faster than my dog. They 
have to be fast to handle grouse right.” 

I read the above, but yet I wasn’t con- 
vinced. I still didn’t believe that my 
friend was right. I felt sure that a transi- 
tion had taken place—that his dog would 
never prove to be a grouse dog again. 
At least not without a great deal of slow- 
ing up and cutting down of his range 
over a long period of time. Part of his 
quail heat at Camp Knox was run 
through a section bordering timber. He 
bored into that cover without any “quar- 
tering,” such as his early grouse training 
would have seemed to call forth unless, 
as I believed, the transition had been 
complete. Expressing these thoughts, I 
again wrote to my friend. His reply was 
the same. Here it is: 

“Hope I did not stir your sporting 
blood too much when I wrote you that 
Ted is a grouse dog still. Now, of course, 
I don’t think I could start him away on 
a grouse course and make him stay within 
the prescribed limits the first ten or fif- 
teen minutes; but I know before the half 


DOUBLE GROUSE CHAMPION 
The setter, Champion Nugym. Sire of fifty-five Field 
Trial winners. Owner: Harry M. Wilson, Franklin, Pa. 


hour was up he would be cutting that 
course like a perfect grouse dog should. 
Mind you he was only a grouse derby, 
not an all-age, and was placed three 
times out of four starts. But what I want 
you to know is that Ted is not good 
enough to run in the all-age grouse stakes 
this year, for the simple reason that I 
know at least six dogs in Pennsylvania 
that can beat him every day in the week. 
Ted does: not belong to me because I 
thought he was a great dog, but because 
he was the only one of the good dogs, 
grouse dogs, that could be bought. It 
was simply a case of beggar’s choice 
with me. 

“I don’t want you te think that all 
grouse dogs will go as wide as Ted does 
now in the open, because they will not, 
but any of the good ones I know will 
go just as wide and some faster in one 
month of horse-back work. To cite one 
case: I know of one dog that has never 
seen a quail, nor a man on a horse, and 
I put him down in big open country one 
day and he was as wide and much faster 
than Mary Blue was at Grand Junction 
after they had both run an hour. They 
will all go wide enough and nothing but 
a fast dog is ever a good grouse dog. 
Those fellows over there in Pennsylvania 
have the best setters in the country and 
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you can't buy them for love or money 
just because they love their dogs too 
much to sell them. 

“I hesitate to say all these things about 
the grouse dogs, for I know there are 
a great many of my Field Trial friends 
that can’t believe them and I don't much 
blame them. I know you are always open 
minded and so hope to have the pleasure 
of showing you some day, simply be. 
cause you will be the most pleased man 
in the world to find out that the general 
opinion of the grouse dog is all wrong. 
This, in my opinion, is the reason why 
grouse dogs are not looked on with fa. 
vor by the quail dog men. They know that 
in the woods the dog must quarter at 
not more than two hundred yards to 


enable the handler to see him at aff 


times and they naturally assume that 
dog that turns that often can’t be fast 
or much of a dog. Well, just take a tip 
from me, the grouse setters are much 
better dogs than either the pointers or 
the setters are quail dogs. If I ever get 
my hands on any of the five or six | 
like, I will show you-all. That is not 
boasting, either. It is prophecy.” 

Ordinarily, I would consider much of 
the above but idle chatter. But in the 
present instance, such is not the case. 
I know the man who wrote those words 
—and I am convinced that he knows, 
There is no one in whose opinion I would 
be more willing to place dependence. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
REPORTING FIELD TRIALS 


Ques.—Why doesn’t Frecp ano STREAM carry 
reports of field trials for the benefit of gun 
dog readers? | am sure many of us would be 
most glad to have them, especially if done by 
Mr. Lytle. D. D. Corneww 


Ans.—Being a monthly magazine, Frecp ayo 
Stream could not possibly carry field trial re 
ports that would have any news value. Most 
trials would be over from two to three months 
before the account thereof could get into our 
columns. We close about a month or more 
before our date of issue. That makes true news 
prohibitive. Furthermore, we could not possibly 
please all by the trials we might select to cover; 
and a monthly could not carry reports of all 
the more than two hundred regular trials re. 
corded.:To report them at all, and not cover 
them all, would surely bring complaint from 
those whose favorite trials might be overlooked. 

In our April issue we did carry a comprehen- 
sive report of the National Championship, even 
naming the winners from 1896 up to and in 
cluding the winner for 1929. But that stake 
was run in January and we did not carry the 
account until the April issue, which in itself will 
perhaps best explain how impossible it would 
be for us to carry field trial reports regularly and 
with any semblance of consistency. 

We are, however, keenly interested in the 
sport of field trials and shall aim even more 
and more to carry comments regarding them, 
but of necessity these will have to be of a 
rather general nature. 

We thank you, however, for your question and 
shall be glad to hear from other readers who 
are interested in field trials, in order that we 
may have some gauge as to the amount of such 
material it may be well to publish, [Ed.] 


SULPHUR DIP 


Quves.—I read one of your articles telling of 
the merits of a sulphur dip for dogs. Would 
you give me the prescription or tell me where 
I could obtain it? . D. Tansey. 


Ans.—You have asked for a prescription for 
a sulphur dip for dogs. The following are the 
ingredients: ; 

1 can Lewis’ lye, 5 Ibs. flour sulphur (atomic 
sulphur mixes better), 4 bars soap and 40 gal 
lons soft water (rain water best). 

To properly mix these ingredients, bring about 
8 to 10 gallons of the water to a boil, then 
add 1 can of Lewis lye and_ sulphur, boiling 
gently for one full hour, stirring constantly to 
prevent sulphur sticking to the container and 
scorching. Pour the mixture into a 50 gallon 
barrel. Then chip up the soap and dissolve in a 
bucket of ~hot water and add to the batch, filling 
the barrel up to within 8 or 10 inches of the 
top with clear water. After cooling, the dip 1 
ready for use. Dip the dogs every week 0 
ten days to keep vermin under control. Twice 
a week is recommended at first in bad cases. 

Tt is a very wise precaution to have a gi 
sulphur dip preparation constantly on hand dut 
ing the summer months. [Ed.] 
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[EARN FUR FARMING— 


of the Silver Fox and Fur 

Farming Industries 
176 pages -—~ beautifully 
illustrated. 


printed and 
Tells all about fur farm- 


ing, how to build pens, how 
to feed, how to skin— 
BOO K:: today for your copy. 
Send 25¢ to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 


gficial Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
@McKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


—_—_— 
2 BIGPROFITS 


fn Raising Silver B!ack 











je 1 
make big money. Our 
Kies won 10 prizes with 


2 entries at the buffalo 
how. Wri lor prices 
and terms. Ask for our 


What It Is.” It is FREE. 


S LAKE SILVER 
bart FOX Co. 


Cass Lake Minn, 


PHEASANT EGGS—LIVE BIRDS 
RINGNECKS—BLACKNECKS 

All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild 

Trapped birds from our 4500-acre game 

farms and shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders and birds for liberat- 
ing and restocking game preserves, and dead 
birds for table use during fall and winter 
shootings. 

All live birds shipped are trapped 
wild on order 


GROUSEHAVEN GAME FARM 
Box G, Lupton, Michigan 



























An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
arming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those geants 
—_~ silver yt ye 
Send for FREE or en- 
close $1 for consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
at report and large illus- 

rated grading chart. 
SILVER FOX NEWS, F., 38 Wost 34th Street, New York 





MINKS—MUSKRATS—RACCOONS 
FINEST 1929 Stock Now Ready 
PHEASANTS, QUAILS, WILD TURKEYS, PEA- 
COCKS, WATERFOWL. Two new books ‘‘How To 
Make Money With Pheasants’’ and ‘‘Fur Breeding For 
Profit.’" Each Book has 36 pages, many photographs. 
Postpaid for 10c each. Get yours today. Chinchilla 
aceite. Price List Free. Prompt Shipments. Free 


Ag ig oy tented GAME FARM 
Springfield, Ohio 
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The Mackensen Game Park 











Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys / Geese and 
Deer Ducks 
Rabbits oxes, Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
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a plant ducks really like. July 
is ideal planting time. 
Fastest growing 


duck food 
known—inex- 
pensive. 


Write now! 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
345 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands 

ew are now stopp’ 

of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild RB: 

Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free 

Snectestes book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant. Write, describe grounds, 
ceive free planting advice and book. 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES BOX 331- 

Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Planing Grounds 


TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 





Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 









ing. No need to go miles for sport. Bring ustee 













OSHKOSH, WIS. 











surprised, pith Rock Squab Com- 

be Stas oc ua je 
Pie lrose Highlands, Massa- 

usetts.- Established 28 years. Reference, any bank. 

















NATURAL DUCK FOOD PLANTS!! 


Sago Pondweed, Celery, Widgeon Grass and other 
plants that are practically evergreen and will attract 
and hold wild ducks in your ponds, lakes and streams. 
These Natural Duck Food Plants are gathered and 
packed only by experienced planters. Write for 


literature. 
RUSSELL A. GRIGGS 








LIVE MUSKRATS—Black or Brown 


DELIVERY beginning in October. Order 
now to avoid being disappointed. We are ex- 
perienced and reliable. Write for terms and 
prices. Large contracts and foreign orders 


solicited. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 2-G. 


CHESTER, PENNA. 








MINK--FOXES 
Raccoon--Fisher 


For prices, write 
Hickory Grove Mink & Fur Farm 
813 Penn Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 








Frecp & STREAM 


OWN YOUR of Hunting 
OWN MOVIES and Fishing 


If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library of hunting 
ind fishing pictures will afford you endless hours of 
pleasure. And the following four pictures are the 
best possible beginning: 

ped Bass Maryland Turkey 
White Alaska Grizzlies 





The famous Field & Stream motion pictures reduced to 
16 mm. 100 ft. reel. $10. each, if ordered immediately. 
578 Madison Ave., N. 








Hamp Lodge Waterlily, N. C. 











-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N. Y. 











GLISH 
PEDIGREE 
CHINCHILLAS 
the kind with the rich 
deep fur and money mak- 
ers. We can take care of 
your requirements on 
quality Does, Bucks, and 
Juniors, at a very low price 
and guarantee to please 
you or your money back. 
BENT OAK ENTERPRISE 

Michigan 















BROOK TROUT 


FOR STOCKING 
Hatched from wild Trout 
Order now for best results. 
STRING BROOK TROUT HATCHERY 
. REID, Box 284, Rome, N. Y. 





WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily P.O., Currituck Sound, N.C. 


Wild duck foods that will grow. Wild cel- 
ery, Sago Pond Weed, Widgeon grass and 
other kinds. Our Mr. White will visit any 
Preserve in the United States to advise 
about the growing of food if requested. 
Best of references. 











Pheasant Eggs, Chicks, Poults 


Our farm is located in the finest upland game country 
of the Midwest, Our stock shows it, our sales prove it. 
Send for free bulletin. Booklet, ‘‘Small and Large 
Scale Pheasant Breeding’’, 15 cents. 

OTTO BEYER GAME FARM 
Route 5, Box 35 Portage, Wisconsin 


“Buy from Beyer and Buy the Best” 

HY NOT spend Spring, 

Summer and 

Fall Optering butterflies, in- 
u 


sects? I buy ndreds of kinds 
for collections. Some worth $1 

















to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 
10c (not stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus 
before sending butterflies. 

Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects 
Dept. 23, Box 1424 San Diego, Calif. 
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120,000 


At least that many enthusiasts are 
treading this issue. 

An advertisement of this size in this 
department costs $14.00 per month; 





twice this size costs $28.00, etc. 
| es 

















BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 
me Canada BK 15Se. ear Foret % e 
an anada er year. orem 1, 
ICAN FUR BREEDE 


Lock Bex | oo Se i a= 














MONTCALM_ 
GAME FAR 


We breed and offer high-class Ring-Necked Pheas- 
ants and Wild Mallard Ducks. Birds of correct size 





and brilliant plumage. New blood frequently intro- 
duced. Eggs in season. 


Address R. F. D. Ne. 3, Box N, Phoenixville, Pa. 

















MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only pare and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 


nga | 
128 St. James P Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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|  —_ For eighteen years the best 
ih September ey all-fiction magazine |. 
aa S = o cADVENTURE has a distinguished record. 


It was started eighteen years ago, to 

ive readers a magazine containing only the 
se adventure stories obtainable. This purpose 
it has unswervingly kept through the years, and 
yearly it gains a new host of friends and readers. 


ADVENTURE’S field is primarily the Great 
Outdoors. It extends to the remote corners of 
the world, wherever men’s pulses beat strongly 
and things happen that make a reader’s eyes 
bright with excitement. 


ADVENTURE'S authors are of the first rank 


of storytellers; their locales are authentic; 


ae as their characters are living flesh-and-blood; their 
din Ale a use action always gripping, dramatic, unusual. 
an . ; , 
H. Bedford “Jones, | ADVENTURE does not combromise with the 


truth! . \ 


If you've never read a copy of this 
splendid magazine, try a free copy. We } 


promise you will never miss another issue! 











Published Twice 
A Month 


|i 


















Ask Adventure 


ONE of the great features of this magazine 

is its fine free service toreaders. The ‘Ask 
Adventure’’ Department is world-famous. 
It is unique in offering you advice and in- 
formation on outdoor life and red-blooded 
activities everywhere. 














oo — — 
25¢ January 5th 


in Canada 
30 cents 





The large group of men who make up the 
staff are selected not only for their knowledge 
and experience, but for their integrity and 
reliability. Each is anexpertinhisline. And 
each is ready to serve you to the best of their 
ability. 





Do not hesitate to take advantage of this  — 
unparalleled service! |} 






| For free copy CUMSHAW | 


address A. M. Rud, editor 
223 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 


Published Twi 
A Month 


, on ‘4 aptaift Frederick Moore | 


' f gery 
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SPARK PHOTOGRAPHY PROVES PERFORMANCE 





Photograph of Peters Shot-string in flight 


Shell that 
STANDS BY YOU 


7 process of Spark Photography as de- 
veloped by Captain Quayle of The Peters 
Cartridge Company, is one of the most amazing 
scientific discoveries of all time. 

The element of guess work has been re- 
moved from ballistics in the Peters laborato- 
ries. No longer is it mecessary merely to 
“calculate”—now we can see and know. 

' Either shot strings or bullets in flight are 
actually photographed at any desired distance 
from the barrel. The exposure is but one 
millionth of a second! The developments in 
ammunition which this marvelous discovery 
have made possible are simply too numerous 
to mention in limited space. 

It is, in fact, these developments which have 
been largely responsible for making possible 
the superiority of the Peters High Velocity 
shell. 

Here is indeed the fastest and hardest hitting 
shot shell load on the market—a shell with 
longer range and greater penetration, that will 
reach out for those high flyers! 

And that is why the High Velocity is in 
truth “A Shell That Stands By You.” 

Write for free booklet entitled “What Hap- 


pens After the Shot is Fired”. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. G-27 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 


pez LELS 


AMMUNITION 





SHELLS YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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